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The Textile Worid’s Complete Directory of the Mill Trade and 
of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, for 1898, is now ready for 
delivery. It contains 400 pages, and 19 textile maps; several 
valuable new features have been added 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 
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t Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
: Finishing Machinery. 


Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. | 





TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 
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. 7 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


' 
: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 








PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 
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H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 
DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 


"T ENTERING MACHINES 


PATENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP, 
SPRING CLAMP and PIN CHAIN. 


Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Continuous 
Steaming Machines (Patented), Calender Rolls of 
Paper, Cotton, Patent Combination and Husk. 
Singeing Machines, using Coal, Gas and 
Oil Fuel. 


SPECIAL... 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Cam 
(Patent applied for) giving a uniformly 
smooth vibrating motion and producing 
a superior finish. 
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THE LOWELL RING FRAME 

















All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide all 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





LOOMS 








QOL ere 


Consideration 





sa) Northrop 


' 
cB 


Involves comparison 
with former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which‘it displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 
our spindles only gained a traction. 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 
Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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~~ FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 














WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 


Woonsocgst, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 
GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FisHER FsEpDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market at and you 
















are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 
* . 
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PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 





eo 
* THE FISH ER CARD FEED is simple“inconstruction, is 


strongly built, turns out even 










i work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
/ lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 
; 
" STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
i Wersted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
i FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
: Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
i GRENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHer Carp FEEDS are 
1 


working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 















MANUFACTURED BY 


| Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


¢ WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


COTTON AND MACHINERY 








SI CHARDS & CO. | 
ee a BOSTON, MASS.US.A, 
Ee —Thporrers Or~ 





YPTIAN COTTON. 








PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of wt 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, ==zStC> 


Sole Manufacturers ot 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 
ESTABLISHED 1:65. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Wane 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DOUBLE RIBBED 


> AN eae S. STAND- 


ARD.TRAVELER 
” CLEARERS. METALIC 
——=r-—_ BURNISH LIKE 
} THAT PRO- 

DUCED 8° 
TRAVELER. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & 60. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


aes of LOO IMS 1 a, fey Wein 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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ae NERVE 
t MACHINERY. 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS. PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. ee 

















A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, S l 
Restekund Souk Eeoeneek: y essers, Spindles Straighten 


Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


I know just what mauufactur- 
ers want and can supply them at 


the bottom prices. Write me. 





—-AND— 


E. A. FLANDERS, 
Box SELOorxEr: ss. North Dexter, Maine. 





MILL SUPPLIES 





Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
ANYTHING 222 
obtain, can be found at the 
amon smut 1H) MI Supplies, 
Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALIIES 
Spinning Tubes, 
Caps steel or Iron) 
Spindles, 
Tension Pullevs, Ete- 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 
5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


Makers of the Bimford & smith Self-lubricating 
Spinning Tube 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER Paterson N J 


’ y Ne Ue 
A A : L ~ - REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Laminar Fibre (., Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 


ay . T ve or Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a — 
COLIN ¢ - BELL, Pres. & Treas. ther tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 














Liberal discount to Dealers. 





MANUFACTURER OF “ cireular. 


SUC, |.” eee 
BOXES, TRUCKS, §=wayhsew. KELLOCG, 


Insulating Material, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


‘nanutctured Wises. AMERICAN TEASELS 


Orrice ano Factory, Tanweny Sr,, High Grades a specialty. 
WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Sampie Orders Solicited. 
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L, D. Tel. Arlington 44. 





. ’ ‘ 
for Brushing, Calendering, T | W ld F p y t 

FINISHING MACHINERY fS:rytineceviice  TEXTHE World S Emp oymen 
Lapping, weting, rene: wom yey . a. 

e a rushes furnished or 
aie Wie Locus, mike Sons os Febrille Goods, CON SU LT iT ! 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma ureau. 
ono. » Re Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO - HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
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Aliso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S |? | N | ) oD }< ~ BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4} TUBES, Etc. 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDEGRIFT. 
] 1d Flax Machinery. : 
Elmer, Salem Co., or 





BEsLIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 








Manufacturers of 
persian, welsh ana cat ROLLER SKINS. 


Sole Agents for the U. 8., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 





BUX 249, FALL KIVER, MASS. 
Douglas Wife. Co. tier Tron, Pickers, Belting, Ete, 
Pituntntatny ee” WLI] Supplies. 


Harness Varnish This Sample Cutter 
For JACQUARD LOOMS. was designed 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon | by 
cans. Cans extra, his own use, 

D. L. WITMER & BRO. and finding 

“6 it better 

5TH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, than any- 
thing he 
could bny 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., poses he 


it t 
100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. nll ng 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. facturers at 
a reason 
MANUPACTURERS OF able price. Send for circuls#r to 
Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light anc 
urable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for A. HB. GLIAHASON, 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. ROCK BOTTOM fe ASS 


4o Latest ‘ | 
Hahn's Ynrovea Watchman’s Time Detector. Hickory Picker Sticks. 
‘ This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and | Made of the straightest and toughest 
the keys are all different | mountain hickory and guaranteed not to 
A erat emance | bend. We are endeavoring to supply the 
For circulars, prices and best sticks possible at a price very little 
further information ad- higher than the inferior sticks. Send 
dress, samples to mills at Watauga, Tenn. 
NANZ & CO., LEE SMITH & CO., 
116 4 Chambers Street, 
New York. | MK noxville, - Tennessee. 


















CLUTCHES, WATCHES, ETC 
























A COMMENCEMENT GIFT 


that will be an hourly and perpetual 
reminder of the donor and the occa 
sion—that will last to become an 
heirloom to future generations 


A Full Ruby Jeweled 


ELGIN WATCH. 


Its endurance and accuracy come 
from its perfected construction 

hardened steel pivots acting on gen- 
uine, polished rubies—an efficient 
time-keeper- a welcome gift 




















A various sizes 







At all Jewelers and in 
ses off Dus 


er 
hunting case 
rces invariably reaso 












An Elgia watch always 





























CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, | © improvement In Clocks” 


Agent the Best Designers in 
YONS and PARIS is our motto. Our Calendar 
Latest me... novelties in “sketches for | Clocks keep perfect time and 
always show the correct date, 


Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad without requiring special at 








Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. tention atany time. We are 

ready to estimate on any size 

125 West 56th St., New York. of Time Plant or Synchro 
nized Clock System Mill Yad 











Gallery Clocks from 37 00 up. 
COMB CIRCLES Time Switches, Frying Pan = 


e Clocks, Clock Advertising 
Fal lers and Gills Novelties—in fact, we do any 
® thing that can be done witha 
and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD clock. 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. Send for Catalogue No. 578. 


PRICES REDUCED. THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., 


WILI IAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J. Dept. 57-40 Dey St., New York City4 


The Clutch Which “Takes Hold” and “Lets Go” 


just when you want it to and will keep doing so for years 
is a very useful article in any kind of a factory. 


Frisbie Friction Clutches 


operate just that way. That fact has been proved by 
years of successful service on all kinds of machinery. 
Please ask us to tell you all about them. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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THE 4 BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, | FOUNDERS, = MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
316 & 318 St. Charles St., New Orleans. La. 


WANUFACTURERS OF 





_ BEARINGS, 
» PULLEYS, 


Saas GEARING, 
Friction Clutches, “Rope lees etc. 


Also Designers and Builders of 


Link-Belt Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


For handling Cotton Rolls, Bundles, Packages, Coal, Ashes, 
etc. Catalogue upon application, 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 





HAS BEEN 


STANDARD “UPWNaB yee Py = TESTED 
OF ALL "© Of zA BY THE 
LARGEST 
TRANS- ! 
Spee USERS 
MISSION Coes Patapon 
eit A “country. 


AJAX runs the longest und largest drive in the world at Pensacolo, Florida. 
AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, England. 
AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


Use Ajax and Run No Risk of Accident. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY 
24 & 26 Market St., CHICACO. 











INSURANCE, ETC 15 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, hive. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLL.IOT c& BALI, 


564 1-3 Hermon St... Wercester, Mase. 


TECOMAS TOWNSEND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 

Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 

} Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles, 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, I. 


THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 






Send for Circular. 

































“Columbia” Sizing 


‘¢ Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives 












the best results every time. 4 to 6 lbs. | 






of «*Columbia” Sizing will do as much | 







and far better service than 20 lbs. of 










the others. This sounds big, but try a | 


sample order and see for yourself. els ae eZ, 


- SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


COLUMBIA MFG. C@O., 


143 to 151 Pocasset St., Fall River, Mass. EM PLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
— 
NEW __. Conservative Rates. 


SUBSCRIBERS. SAM’L APPLETON, 
28 Central Street, Boston, 
The TEXTILE Wor LD offers L/BERAL General Agent. 
INDUCEMENTS to those who send in 
new subscribers. 












R. ). DOUGLAS, Mer 
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Some men have added considerably 
to their income in this way, without in- 
terfering with their regular work. 


If interested, send for particulars 
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Manutacturers 
of Woolen Goods 


for men’s wear all recognize that the 
use of the Alizarine Dyes :— (Blues, 
Browns, Greens, Black, etc.) has 
produced such excellent results that 
they have naturally a feeling of ab- 
solute security in marketing Alizarine 
dyed fabrics. 

This is particularly true of Black, 
in the past a most troublesome color. 


Alizarine Black can be 
recognized by the acid test. 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


128 Duane Street, New York 


Sole licensees in the 
U. S. for Patented 


«»Alizarine Black... 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1554. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
eather and metal working machinery, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, 


Reissues obtained. In. 


including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 





Patents 


BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. ?. 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 


Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston, Mass 


HAkT ANDERSON 


. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U. 8. Patent 


omee in the Division ot Textiles. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Assued April 19 end 26, and May 3, 
10 and 17, 15908. 


Specifications and drawings furnished tor 
ten cents each Address W.S. Gavey, P. O. 
Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Alizarine Derivative. Dark Green. 
608,659. R. E Schmidt, Elberfeld, Germany, 
assignor tu the Farbenfabriken ot Elber- 
teld Co., New York, N. 

Baling Cetton. 608,250, 
sunette, Waco, fexas. 

Carding-Machine Clearer Rell. 603,044. 
E. E, Orrell, assignor to Whitin Machine 
Works, Incorp., Whitinsville, Mass. 

Cellulose for Manufacturing Spun 
Fabrics. Apparatus for Preparing. 603,333. 
Carl Kellner, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

Coston Sptames. 603,271. R. J. Gatling, 
New York 

Cotton C electing Apparatus. 
c. J. Luce, Niantic, Conn, 

Cotton Press. 608,784. Frank L. Dyer, 
Washington, D. C., assignor to the Ameri- 
can Cotton Co., New York, N. Y. 

Carpet Fabric Cut-Pile. 
Hardwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cloth-Clamp for Textile Machinery. 
604,103. K.P. Winsor, Auburn, R. |. 

Conners Machine. Pneu- 
matic. 604,037. J Fuller, Caivert, Texas, 

Cetton Press. 604,012. Wm. E. Anderson, 
Little Rock, Ark., assignor to the Stand 
ard Circular Cotton Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
Eng. 

Cotten Preas. 604,028. Frank L. Dyer, 
Washington, D.C., axsignor to the Amert- 
can Cotton Co., New York, N. 

Cetton Press. 604,029. Frank L, Dyer, Or- 
ange, N,J., assignor to the American Cot 
ton Co., New ork, N.Y. 

Dye. Basic Red Disazeo. 


Charles L. Bes 


603,697. 


604,320. H 


602,637. E 


Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H. Massink, LD, at Amsterdam. 











Konig, assignor to Farbwerke, vormals 
Meister, Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on the- 
Main, Germany. 

Dye. Basic Yellow Disaze. 603,638. E. 
Konig, assignor 10 Farbwerke vormals 
Meister, Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 

Dye. Green Trisazo. 603,645. K.Kreke- 
ier and E. Martz, Eiberteld, Germany, As- 
signors to Farbenfabriken of Elberteld 
Co., New York, N. 

Dye. Green Trisazo. 603,647. K. Kreke- 
scr, E. Marte and A. israel, Elberfeld, Ger- 
inany, assignors to Farbentabriken ot El. 
berfeld Co., New York, N. 

Dyeing Apparatus 603,915. Alexander 
br’. Melrose und H. B. Van Deusen, Pitts. 
tleld, Mass 

Dye. Blue Azina. 602,544. P. Ott and T. 
Kroeber, Elberfeld, Germany, assignors 
to Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dye. Browa Disazeo. 602,641. E. Konig, 
ussignor to Farbwerke, vormals, Meister 
Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on-the Main, 
Germany. 

Dye. Coppery Brown. 602,639. E. Ko. 
nig, assignor to Farbwerke, vormals, 
Meister Lucius! & Bruning, Hochst-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 

Dye, Med-Violet Basic Disazo. 602,- 
640. E. Konig, assignor to Furbwerke, 
vormals, Meister Lucius & Bruning, 
Hochst on-the Main, Germany. 

Dye. Violet. 602,540. M. Kahn, 

(Continued on next page.) 
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FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


ABOUT LOOMS. 


Blanket Loom, No. 128, 


We have been loom builders for nearly 50 years. The name of Furbush 
is closely associated with the deve lopement of ihe woolen loom in this coun 
try, and in the carpet trade our Murkland loom is used wherever the ingrain 
car ‘pet is made. We also make a specialty of looms for rugs. 

But don’t forget that we build other looms, notably blanket looms, and 
other looms for heavy goods, also narrow looms. 

Our pattern No, 128 is a strong, substantial loom of best material, and 
adapted, with modifications, to weave blankets, table covers, paper makers’ 
feltand heavy cloth. 

Our standard widths are 49, 92, 100 and 115 inches, reed space. 

Particulars of a loom 16 ine hes in the reed space: Re volutions to pick, 2; 
picks per minute, 80; h. p., 1; floor space, 15x5 feet; we ight, 2,300 pounds. 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





feld, Germany, assignor to Farbentabriken ler, E. Martz and A. Israel, Elberfeld, Ger- 
of Elberfeld Co., New York. many, assignors to Farbe ntabriken of 


Dye. Brown Sulfur. 603,755. R. De- Elberfeld Co., New York, N. ¥ 
muth, assignor to Farbenfabriken of El- Fabrics or Permeable Materials with 
berfeld Co., New York, N. Y. Nitrocellulose Compounds and Product 


Dye. Brown Trisazo. 603.648. K. Krek- Produced Thereby. Coating, 602,797. F. 
cler, E. Martz and A. Israel, Elberfeld, G. Annison, assignor to Publishing, Adver- 


Germany, assignors to F irbentabriken of ising and Trading Syndicate., Limited, 
Elberfeld Co., New Lork, N. London, Eng. 
Dye. Gray Svtease. 603,648. K. Kreke- ‘Continued on page 126.) 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS, 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE- FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 





your request. 
ax. VW. FSJOHNS MEK'Ga. CO. 
100 William Street, - - ° - NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 
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JOHN L. 


known 
the 

Carpet 
died 


Houston, well 
the United States 
of the Hartford 


Thompsonville, Conn., 


John L. 
throughout as 
president 
Mills, 
that place April 15, 1898, at the age of 


at 


He came of strong Scotch 
His father 
the first 

manufacturing 


sixty-five. 
and mother 
settled in 
village. 


ancestry. 
were among 
that thriving 

His father was thoroughly educated 
in of the 
art of dyeing as it then existed. He 
was employed by the carpet manufac- 
Thompsonville 


who 


his business, and a master 


turing company at 


after settlement there, and 
greatly the of 
products, both for the beauty and per 
manence of 
John L. 


obtained 


soon his 


raised reputation its 


their colors. 
Houston's early education 
was in the public and pri 
vate schools, and in the office and ex- 
of 
Carpet Co., having entered the employ 
latter at the of 
the failure of this company, in 


went 


tensive works the Thompsonville 


of the fourteen, 
After 
1851, 
return taught school, then studied law 


age 


he to Scotland, and on his 


for a few months, when he entered in 


to partnership with Governor Buck 
ingham for a short period, in the man 
Norwich, Conn. 
Mills 
of 


with 


ufacture of carpets, in 
1854, 


re-opened 


the old Thompsonville 
the 


were under name 
The Hartford Carpet 


Mr. Houston as assistant superintend- 


Company, 


ent, which position he held until 1860, 
when he became superintendent, and 
in 1878 

treasurer. 
tendent, 
making 


was chosen president and 
When he became superin 
1860, the 


4,000 yards 


in company 
of 
In the course of eight years, 
After the 
Mo- 


was 
about carpet 
per day. 
he doubled this production. 
the Brussels and 


introduction of 


JUNE, 1898. 


HOUSTON. 


business 


the still 
further enlarged and the product di 


quette looms, was 


versified. His duties involved a 


of 


num- 
ber voyages to Europe to investi- 
gate improvements in machinery and 
material. 

Mr. 
to the 


sentatives 


Houston was four times elected 
of 
the 
He made a number of speeches while 
in the 


tracted 


House 
to 


Connecticut Repre- 


und twice Senate. 


General which 
that 
ing the location of the capitol at Hart 


Assembly, at- 


special attention; favor- 


ford, and the repeal of the usury law, 


were considered very able, particu- 
larly the latter, which was considered 


the best he ever made. 
Mr. 


constantly 


Houston was a great reader. 


storing up information 
which was held ready for instant use 
He had 
travelled much and his observant eyes 
He had the 
of 
convictions, vigorous strength and en 


by a tenacious memory. 
were every moment busy. 


soundest judgment, courage his 
durance of mind and body, great tact 
He 


him 


and good command of 
had that 


to always select the appropriate words 


language. 


faculty which enabled 


required. He was a powerful debater 
and a fluent and easy public speaker, 
fervent and often 
tact 
appearance 


always 
His 


even 


eloquent. 
great to 


the 


enabled him 
of 


without vielding a cherished opinion, 


avoid 


obstinacy 


These qualities made him a 
and, of 


Valuable 


course, influential member of 


any body, committee, community or 

social circle of which he was a mem 

ber. 
Mr. 


men, 


Houston 
He 
but was never known to appeal to any 
to 


was a born leader of 


understood human nature, 


low motive influence men. Of in- 
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corruptible integrity himself, he would 
never ask or require another to yield 
a principle. 

Mr. Houston, before his whole time 
was so entirely concentrated in his 
work, found some time for recreation, 
and his home where 


was a place 


friends often gathered for a_ few 


merry hours. He was very hospitable 
fond 


of music and lively conversation. He 


and enjoyed company. He was 


enjoyed a time in which wit, humor 


and anecdote bore a part, and he 


could take part as well as an actor as 
n listener. He could relate what he 
had 


Which he 


observed or scene in 


had 
and bring out the humor of the situa- 


picture a 


borne a part vividly, 


tion in a masterly way. He loved 
had literary 


taste, and in every unemployed hour, 


good books and good 


perhaps it might almost be said un- 


employed minute, he was reading. 
He had a set of Shakespeare in twelve 
small volumes, and when he travelled 
one of these was always with him. 
Familiar as it had all become to him, 
he still loved to read it by snatches 
over and over. 

Mr. Houston 
one of the excutive committee of the 
National Wool Manu- 


factures, several years its 


was for many years 
Association of 
and for 
senior vice-president. He was also 
for many years, a director in the Na- 
tional Fire Company of 
Hartford, the Holyoke Water Power 
Company of Holyoke, the Thompson- 
ville Trust Company, the Suffield and 


Thompsonville 


Insurance 


Bridge Company and 
other local enterprises. 

He was married in 1855 to Harriet 
Westfield, Mass., who 
survives him, together with four chil- 
dren. 


Jane Upson, 


It appears that some of those in- 
manufac- 
them J. F. 


are trying to 


terested in cotton and its 


ture in the South, among 


Hanson, of Macon, Ga., 


bring pressure upon Congress to in- 


corporate in the revenue bill, or some 


other measure, a duty on Egyptian 


cotton. Quite a delegation presented 


themselves at Washington not long 


since, with this object in view, accord- 


WORLD 


ing to our esteemed contemporary the 
“Atlantic The 
bilities will be ae 


Constitution.” 
that 
complished in this direction. 


proba- 


are nothing 


Coating Fabrics With Nitro Celllouse. 


A patent has just been granted for 
improvements in the art of coating 
fabrics or permeable materials ith 
nitro cellulose compounds. 

This new product consists of a cloth, 
felt, leather, or similar flexible permea- 
ble base having united to it in a 
novel manner a waterproof surface of 
a durable, flexible, tough, and elastic 
character composed of nitro-cellulose 
combined with 
or united to the The 


may be applied to a variety of uses in 


compound intimately 


base. product 
the arts where permanent waterproof 
The 
is specially advantageous in the pro- 


surfaces are desired. invention 
duction of ornamental surfaces either 
eff: cts, 


variety of 


in plain or embossed which 
are produced in a 
designs and colors and applied to va- 
rious uses in the arts—for instance, as 
wall decorations, for 


floor-covers, 


upholstering, 
imitation 
In practicing, 


and as grain 
and other leathers, &c. 
fluid solution is used, of nitrocellulose 


dissolved in camphor, or its equiva- 
lent, and spirit—such as grain-alcohol, 
wood-aleohol, or methylated spirit, or 
their equivalents. 

The best tops are produced from 
the greasy Colonial wools; but when 
prices are low, there is a general ten 
dency, where it is possible, to intro- 
duce some of the cheaper varieties- 
instance, as the Buenos 

Monte Vidian 


the market. 


such, for 
Ayres and wools—in 
order to meet 

It is not to be wondered at that in 
the early days of Lucea’s activity Sar- 
acenic designs were adopted; for we 
know that Italy 
with Mahommedan ideas, and that “‘to 


was impregnated 
them is due the origin and develop- 


ment of most of the greatest textile 
designs of Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
which culminated at the period of the 


Renaissance.” 





TEXTILE WORLD DIRECTORY 


‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
Textile Industries of the United States. 


— . ) Henry G. Lorp. 
Gui_p & LorpD, } Berrram Lorp. 


Proprietors and Publishers, 


Henry G. KittTrepcGs, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO 


PHILADELPHIA 
‘THE 


OFFICE, 

BOURSE, 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 
140 Nassau “Street. 


Subscription Price. 


$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada, 

2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 


Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 
THe Textite Wor.io’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 


40) pages with 19 maps 


Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [\aterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


THE 1898 DIRECTORY. 


The 
tory of 


Textile World's 
the Mill Trade 
Buyers of Textile 


Annual Diree- 
large 
Fabrics in the 
United States for 1898 has been issued 


and of 


and is now being delivered as speedily 
entitled to re- 
400 
The work of de- 
but 
ceeding as rapidly as possible. 
There 


since we undertook the publication of 


as possible to those 


ceive it. It is a book of pages 


with 19 map plates. 


livery takes some time, is pro- 


has never yet been a year 


the Directory, first in sectional form 


and later in one complete volume, 


features have not 
It was the Textile World 


which first conceived the idea of pub- 


when some new 


been added. 


lishing, in 1894, the textile maps show- 
the 
In the 1898 edition, these maps have 


ing location of cities and towns. 


been revised up to date. 
We added 
features, them 


have also several new 


among being a 
list of 


machinery. No 


separ- 


ate mills operating worsted 


other directory has 
ever contained this feature, which we 
feel sure will be appreciated by many 
who have hitherto been obliged to 
search through the entire Directory to 
We 


scouring 


such mills. have also 


list of 
lishments that do work for the market 


pick out 


added a wool estab- 


and on commission. In response to 
numerous requests, we 
the list of 


rag dealers who do business with tex- 


are publishing 


for first time a wholesale 


tile interests. 


It may be of interest to know that 


more than 80 per cent. of the mills re- 
ported some change from last year's 
statistics. Several hundred new mills 
have been added, scores have been ta- 
ken out, and the data completely re- 
vised by thousands of changes, so 
that last year’s Directory is almost as 
obsolete as a year-old almanac. 

The compilation and revision of the 
magni- 


Directory is a task of great 


infinite care and detail, which 


tude, 
be appreciated by those 
had 


necessarily requires some 


ean hardly 


who never experience in such 


matters. It 
montis’ time and, during the process, 
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there are of course numerous changes 
We 


to keep track of these as far as possi 


taking place. have endeavored 


ble by a new department entitled “Too 


Late for Classitication,” in which are 
included additions and 
late date. 


This Directory 


changes up to 


is published for the 
the Textile World 
the mill trade generally. It 


subscribers to and 


has been 
a pleasure for us to receive sugges- 
tions from time to time as to how the 
Directory could be improved in its 
We 


are always glad to hear from any one 


present features or by new ones. 


in regard to such matters and, al 
though we cannot promise always to 
adopt their suggestions, we can assure 
them of careful 
There 


facts which might be published which 


most consideration. 


are undoubtedly very many 


would interest a certain number of 
subscribers in relation to class of ma- 
but it 
mind that it is the publishers’ duty to 
the the 


and, 


chinery, etc., must be borne in 


consider interest of greatest 


number from a commercial 
standpoint, the size of the book must 
also be kept within reasonable limits, 
for when it is considered that this Di- 
rectory is presented to the subscribers 
to the Textile World the question of 
keeping cost within bounds can be ap- 
preciated, 

Last year we were encouraged by 
the hundreds of letters from advertis- 
ers and subscribers commending the 
book, and we sincerely hope that our 
friends may find the 1898 edition 
maintains the same high standard of 
excellency. It is our modest opinion 
that this Directory surpasses any ever 
published in point of accuracy, com- 
pleteness of contents and convenience 
of arrangement, regardless of price 

We take this occasion to thank the 


manufacturers and others whose co- 


operation has made this possible. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


The war between the United States 
and Spain has now been in progress 
for a little and 
there are a number of political prob- 


over seven weeks, 


that have 


themselves 


lems unexpected] pre- 
which 


deal 
future, that may change very materi- 


sented our govern- 


ment will have to with in the 


ally our policy in relation to foreign 


nations and to our own commercial 


development. We are on the eve of a 
new era in our political history, and 
the solution of contingent phases of a 
the 
statesmen for 


new existence will occupy best 


thoughts of our ablest 
order 
affect- 
ing our constitutional limitations and 


a number of years to-come, in 


to harmonize novel conditions 
the needs of our commercial life. It 
is very evident that this war will end 
with this country in 
territory that little 
or planned for. We entered upon the 
contest with the chief 
purpose of liberating 


possession of 
was anticipated 
intention and 
avowed Cuba 
from Spanish misrule, and establish- 
that 
government, according to the will of 
inhabitants. How 
insurgent govern 


ing for island an independent 
intelligent 
the 


ment and military forces will be in the 


its most 
vital a factor 
formation of this government is very 
uncertain, as nothing yet has been de- 
veloped to show that the power of the 
the .true 


classes of 


senti- 
the 


insurgents represents 


ment of the better 
people. 
The Manila 


into prominence questions which we 


taking of has brought 
scarcely realized would arise for our 
consideration at the time our govern- 


ment declared war against Spain. 
There came to our naval forces, in less 
than ten days after the declaration of 
war, a victory that is unequalled, in 
the 


tory of the world within the last three 


many important respects, in his- 


centuries, and which placed us in 


possession of territory that we may 
be constrained to retain whatever our 
individual wishes may be, due to the 
jealousies of foreign nations, as it is 
clear that we can never return to 
Spain what we have taken from her. 
We have got the Philippine Islands 
on our hands to govern, for how long 
a time it is impossible to say, and how 
to govern the islands and their people 
is certain to give us serious thought, 
the status, not 


in order to reconcile 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


only to our past policy, but to our na- 
tional constitution We have no prece 
dent to guide us, as our governmental 


institutions were not framed upon 


We 
are simply accidentally in control of 


any idea of colonial possessions. 


foreign territory seven thousand miles 
We found, however, 
civil 
that 


States is 


from our shores. 


during our own war, and upon 


other occasions, the constitution 
of the United 


elastic in its provisions to permit Con- 


sufficiently 


gress of interpreting it to our advan- 


tage, and according to the cireum- 
stances under which the country may 
be placed. The constitution provides 
that shall 


dispose of and make all needful rules 


“Congress have power to 
and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 
acted upon the theory that newly ac- 


Congress has always 


quired territory is not necessarily sub- 
ject to the specific laws of the United 
are made ap- 
plicable by Ex- 
amples of this may be instanced in the 


States, except as they 
special legislation. 
cases of Texas and Alaska, and espec- 
ially the later. which we received as 
only 


territory, and 


made applicable as 


an unorganized 
such laws were 
were considered suitable to the neces- 
sities of our new acquisition. This 
theory has been upheld by our courts. 
If this is a true rendering of the letter 
and spirit of our constitution, it would 
seem that little may be feared of our 
becoming hampered by any existing 
statutes for the any 
Spanish possession that may fall into 
our hands. Whatever may have been 
the views of the people and our legis- 
lators concerning the desirability of 


government of 


acquiring Hawaii, events seem to be 


hastening us to the absolute necessity 
of annexing them to the United States, 
if for no other purpose than for the 
use of our navy and commerce. This 
will become doubly imperative should 
we hold a coaling station or any 
possession in Asiatic waters. 
Territorial possessions within Asiat- 
ic influences may eventually force us 
into taking part in the events in- 
volved in the Eastern question and the 


development of trade with Asiatic 
countries, in line with the open-trade 
policy of Britian. Should 


come about, it will naturally lead to 


Great this 
an alliance, for commercial purposes, 
at least, with England, as our sympa 
with the 
contradistinction to the 


thies are wholly latter, in 
restrictive 
But, 
while we may feel the importance of 
an alliance of this kind in the interest 


policy of Russia and Germany. 


of commerce and a high civilization 


among all people, we believe our 


government should be extremely cau- 
tious in not implicating this country 
in any compact by which our army 
and navy may be brought into use, or 
our foreign policy changed which may 
embroil us in the colonial contests of 
words, 


European other 


any 


powers. In 
with 
should be limited simply to a 
that will 
the peaceful 


alliance foreign countries 
moral 
which 


support of promote 


pursuits of commerce 
and the elevation of mankind. 

In looking at current events in some 
of their phases, the war will be worth 
what it costs if it brings more closely 
together the English-speaking people 
of the world, in ameliorating the con- 
ditions of mankind and in advancing 
the nobler pursuits of commerce. The 
people of England and America, not- 
withstanding the infusion of other 
bloods, are one in blood, speech, laws, 
literature, thought, traditions and in- 
terests. 
and we are one in all things that tend 
and 


All these we have in common, 
toward elevating improving the 
manner of living and methods of inter- 

Our apparent 
It is due to this 


course between men. 
destiny is the same. 

common lineage and inspiration that 
have drawn the English 


people so closely together during our 


speaking 


contest with Spain, and which has act- 
uated Great Britian to discountenance 
and obstruct the hostile machinations 
of European powers toward the 
United States in favor of the Spanish 
monarchy. When the history 
of this war is written and the part 
taken in it by foreign powers, we shall 
find that we are indebted to the influ- 
ences of Great Britian more than we 


secret 
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now fully realize, in the moral atti- 
tude of that country in support of our 
contentions with Spain. Richard Ol- 
ney, Secretary of State under the last 
adminstration, truly said, in the con- 
cluding portion of an address recently 
that 
patriotism of race as well as of coun 
try—and the Anglo-American is as 
little likely to be indifferent to the one 


delivered by him, “there is a 


as to the other. Family quarrels there 


have been heretofore and doubtless 
will be again, and the two peoples, at 
the safe distance which the broad At- 
lantic interposes, take with each other 
only the 


relatives indulge 


liberties of speech which 


fondest and dearest 
in. Nevertheless, that they would be 


1860, 


Population..... 31,443,321 
Debt—interest and 
terest bearing, Feb 
Debt—interest and non-in 
terest bearing, June 30... 
Debt per capita 
Interest per capita 
Interest on debt 
Total commerce 
™ and exports 
Railroads—miles 
tion 
gross receipts... 
freight rate on 
wheat from 
Chicago to N 
Y., per hun 
dred, all rail.. 


non-in 


28, '08 


imports 
— S687, 192,176 
In opera 
10,626 


against 
either 


together any 


was 


found standing 
alien foe by 
menaced with destruction or irrepara- 


whom 


ble calamity, it is not permissible to 
The English speaking people 
common 


doubt.” 
have unquestionably a mis- 
sion to perform. 

A vital question presents itself to 
our consideration affecting our ability 
to stand the strain of war. Whatever 
debt we may incur, we shall receive 
some offset in the way of indemity 
from Spain, insured by territorial pos- 
sessions and the revenue that may be 
obtained from these and other sources, 
though these revenues may be insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands of a local 
government and leave a balance to 
pay off our claims till the lapse of 
many years. Whatever we get from 
Spain, we must take from her colonial 


possessions, as we can expect nothing 


from the mother country. But, even 


if we were obliged to bear the whole 
expense of the war ourselves, there is 
no reason why we should be disturbed, 
particularly, about it. Our natural re- 
sources are immense, and far from be- 
ing fully developed. We are the most 
favored industriai nation in the world. 
The value of the mineral products of 
the United States, in 1880, was $369,- 
000,000, and the value of our manufac- 
tures, $2,800,000,000 against $587,000,000 
and $6,500,000,000, respectively, in 1890. 
Our progress in these respects alone 
are sufficient to enable us to bear a 
large increase in our war debt. 

the material 
progress of the wealth of the United 
States, that the valua- 


To give some idea of 


we will note 


1870. 1897. 


38,558,371 73,807,000 


$1,235,66s,419 

S200, 784.370 
$14.22 
80.47 
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tion of real and personal property in 
1870, at a time when our civil war debt 
was about the heaviest, was $17,000,- 
000,000; and 1890 it rose to $65,000,000,- 
000. At the present time it is 
mated at $82,000,000,000, and there is 
reason to expect that it will 
amount to $130,000,000,000 in 1915, 
when we shall probably be called upon 
to begin the payment of bonds that 
may be issued to carry on the present 
war. Our national debt at the present 
time is about .012 per cent. of the valu- 
ation of real and personal property in 
the United States, and, on this per 
centage, we could carry a debt in 1915 
of $1,560,000,000. We here- 
table of interesting statistics 


esti- 


every 


present 
with a 
taken from the censuses of 1860, 1870, 
and 1890, and the official statistics for 
1897, showing the population, etc. of 
the country at these periods. 

With a war expenditure of one mil- 
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lion dollars a day, we could carry on 
the 
months 


four 
debt 
equal to that in 1870, and at a less an- 
We 


years 


war for three years and 


before accumulating a 


nual interest. could carry it on 


the debt 
amounted per capita to what it was in 


over eight before 
1870, even persuming there be no in 
crease in our population. Should we 
the issuing of bonds, $400,- 
debt off 


and pay the interest on it in less than 


raise, by 


000,000, we could clear this 


seven years, on the basis of the reduc- 
tion of the national debt between 1870 
and 1890. Comparing these statis 
tics, showing the wealth of this coun 
try, with those of other countries, and 
that the Great 


we find wealth of 


Army, support of.... swan 

Navy, support of and construction cose 

Support of Civil Service, public bldgs, &c 

Interest and pensions combined in U.S, A 
Interest on National debtonly in other 
countries eeve een 


rotal per head 


* Estimated. 

estimated at the 
time at $60,000,000,000, 
$82,000,000,000, that of 
and Germany combined at $90,000,000,- 
000. 
we could meet one-half of 
Compare this still further, with 


Britian is present 


against our 
and France 
Upon the strength of our wealth, 
Europe in 
war. 
the wealth of 
mated at $12,000,000,000, 
we are now dealing 


Spain, which is esti- 


and we can 
see what country 
with, in its ability to stand long con 
tinued hostilities. 

In order to further show the finan 
cial strength of the United States, we 
give below statistics taken from a re 
cent communication of Edward Atkin- 
son to the New York Journal of Com 
merce, showing the comparative ex- 
purposes, de- 


penditure for specific 


from taxation, per 


1897. From 


rived national 
eapita, for the 
these, the favorable condition of the 


year of 


United States will be seen. 
Furthermore, war comes to us ata 


time when we are especially well able 


to stand it, as, notwithstanding the de- 
pression that characterized our indus- 
tries in the East, we are, as a whole, 
on a tide of prosperity, which, appar 
the 


ties that are going on outside of the 


ently, is little affected by hostili 


country. In some respects, the war is 


stimulating some industries and dis- 


tributing money. The volume of busi- 
ness in this country is on the constant 
and those sections that 


increase, are 


now experiencing an industrial de- 
pression must in time feel the stimu- 
lating effect of the revival of business 
in the North West. 


show an 


Railroad earnings 


increase over last year of 


more than fifteen percent., due largely, 
no doubt, to the extraordinary move- 


Germany 
Belgium & 
Netherlands 


U. Kingdom 
I France. 


Gr. B. 


breadstuffs. 
through clearing houses were never so 


ment of Payments 
heavy in the history of the country. 
The key of the situation is clearly in 
the prosperous condition of the West. 

We trust 
ciate the wisdom of obtaining money 


that Congress will appre- 
for the carrying on of the present war 
through the sale of bonds of fifteen. to 
twenty years duration, instead of at 
tempting to meet the expenditures by 
current taxation, more than what is 
absolutely called for by the immediate 
necessities and equities of the situa 


As we stated above, we could 
pay off a debt of $400,000,000 within a 
and not 
This 
the situation pervaded a re- 
the Hon. Charles A. 


House of Representa- 


tion. 


comparatively short time, 
mind it, only let us grow to it. 
view of 
cent speech of 


the 
tives,in which he said: 


Russell, in 
“It seems to me 
that in devising ways and means to 
provide the necessary money to carry 


on the war, there is in this loan pro 
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position a clear, positive, profitable 
business principle in the authorization 
of a loan instead of the authorizing of 
the issue of greenbacks or any other 
form of paper currency.” 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to 
allude to certain statistics that were 
brought out by Mr. Russell, showing 
that the aggregate of the expenditures 
the civil cover- 


growing out of war, 


ing the period from July 1, 1861 to 
June 30, 1879, amounted to $6,189,000,- 
000. 


communica- 
find 
the revenues and 


referring to the 
Atkinson, 


Again 


tion of Edward we 


therein a digest of 
expenditures of the United States for 
twenty years (1878 to 1897, inclusive), 
showing that with the comparatively 
small excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures for that period of only 84 cents 
per capita, year by year, a billion dol- 


lars were collected for the reduction 
of the national debt. With all of 
these statistical evidences before us, 


of the prosperity of the country, with 


its immense resources, there is no 


reason we should distress our- 


selves with the thought that the pres 
ent war with Spain will have any dis- 


why 


turbing effects of long continuance up- 
on our business enterprises. 





WOOL AND MUTTON. 


The facts are impressing 


themselves 


apparent 
upon manufacturers’ in 
this country and abroad that there is 


danger of an early deficiency in the 


supply of fine, or merino, wools, to 
meet the necessary demand of trade. 
There are various causes at work 
that have a tendency towards this 
condition; among them may be men- 
tioned the encroachment of more en- 


lightened such as agricul- 
ture and which 
the valuable grazing lands of countries 


industries, 
manufactures, usurp 


where husbandry has _ hereto- 
fore flourished,—and the greater profi- 
tableness of raising sheep for mutton 
than for Although this 
been apparent in recent years, it has 
lately been made the topic of interest- 
ing reports from our consular officials 


sheep 


wool. has 
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to the State Department at Washing- 
ton. As may be well known, the fine 
wool sheep of Australia are no longer 
to be found in such large numbers as 
heretofore upon the grassy slopes of 
the mountain the 
part of that continent, but have been 
driven and the 
open and sandy regions where there is 
little the 
large River 


range in eastern 


back occupy more 


bordering on 
the Darling 
The same can be 


vegetation, 
streams like 
and its tributaries. 
said concerning the sheep pastures in 
southern Africa, and the Argentine 
Republic. 

The 
South 
Argentine 
the subject of recent consular reports 


New 
the 


industry in 
Zealand and 
been 


frozen meat 
Wales, New 
Republic 


has made 


Seemingly, the firstserious recorded at- 
tempts in the shipping of frozen mut- 
ton from these countries to European 
markets, were made about 1880-82. 
They were more tentative than other- 
wise, and, evidently, were not suffici- 
perma 
1890, 


to establish a 
until 


which 
till 
time 


ent upon 


nent trade, later, or 


this trade has been 
till it 
an annual export of about one 
New South 
500,000 from Vie- 
2,500,000 from 
New Zealand. The breed of sheep in 
most demand for this 
some one or more of the English var- 


ieties, chiefly the Lincoln, and crosses 


from which 


one of steady progress, has 


reached 
million carcasses from 
Wales, 


toria, and 


carcasses 


carcasses 


industry is 


with the merino. The industry. in 
New Zealand has been more in ad- 
vance than that found in other Aus- 


tralasian colonies. Of late, shipments 
of mutton to England have not proved 
financial 


particularly profitable, in a 
point of view, but, on the whole, have 
held more than their own, in compari- 
son with the obtained from 


wool growing alone. The best of Aus- 


results 


tralian mutton can be landed at a fair 
profit in the London market, at 4% to 
The refrigerating 
inciden- 


5 cents per pound. 
machines, it may 
tally, used in Australia, 
those made by a concern in the United 


noted 
are 


be 
mostly 


States. 
In regard to the trade in New South 
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Wales, about one-half of the sheep ex- 
ported are killed at or near the port 
of shipment, and at once frozen, and 
month in cold 


nulh- 


after a week to a 


storage, are shipped. <A large 
ber, however, of sheep are killed five 
hundred miles inland, where they are 
sent in cold storage 


chilled, and tben 


cars to Sydney, where they are hard 
frozen, preparatory to being placed on 
board the ship. The system of freez 
ing in the Argentine Republic, for pre 
paring the mutton for export, is pre 
sumably that in 
Australia, to the effect that 


separating the heart. kidneys, tongue, 


similar to vogue in 


after 


etc., leaving only the bare carcass, the 
is subjected to the freezing 


15 to 20 


mutton 


process, below zero, in a 


registers 50 below 


that 
When thoroughly hard, the 


chamber 
freezing. 


carcass is sewn up in a thin cotton 


cloth and transferred to the refriger 


ating apartment on the steamship. 
The system of chilling simply, 


tried at 


instead 


of freezing, has been only 


four degrees below freezing, but we 
believe that it has not proved satisfac 
temperature on 


tory, owing to the 


crossing the equator. The advantage 
of the chilling system is for the pre- 
servation of the meat more in its 
natural condition. 

The 
for export in the Argentine Republic 
at 2,300,000 animals per 


number of sheep slaughtered 
is estimated 
The 


being 


annum. average weight of the 


about forty pounds 


carcasses 
dressed. 
matter of some 


It may become a 


moment in the course of ten or fifteen 


years, from what quarter of the globe 


wool is to be obtained for the needs of 
the world’s manufactures. Of course, 
it will depend wholly upon the rela 
tive value of the wool and the mutton 
much to favor the latter, 
upon 


trade, with 


because it has too products 
which it can depend 


while the former has but one product 


wool and meat, 


of any great relative value, i. e., wool. 


—Tops are graded according to the 
fineness of the fibre, and are known 
as 60’s, 70°s, 50°’s, 32’s, ete., represent- 


ing the spinning qualities of the wool. 


SOUTHERN COMPETITION. 


The report of the 
labor, of the 


committee on 
Legisla- 
into the 
reduction in the 


Massachusetts 
ture, on the investigation 
causes of the recent 
wages of the cotton mill operatives of 
Massachusetts, is far from being con- 
clusive or satisfactory as throwing 
The re- 


port of the committee contains 


any light on the situation. 
noth- 
ing of value explanatory of the causes 
for these reductions, or for the depres- 
sion in the manufacturing in- 
State. The 
seem to be aware that the 
the South 


cotton 


dustry of the committee 


wages in 


are much less, 


compara 


tively: day labor being about one- 


third less, and the price of job work 
from 28 to 42 per cent. less than in the 
New that the 
where exist in the 


mills of England, and 


labor laws, they 
States, are not 
find 


England 


Southern strictly en- 


further that even 
New 


where the hours are fixed by 


forced. They 


in the other States, 


law, of 


sixty per week, the enforcement of 


the statute is not so rigid as in this 


State, and that in many instances 


sixty hours practically mean sixty 


two hours per week. They state that 


while the hours of labor in the South 


are longer than in Massachusetts, the 


speed of the machinery is not so 


great, except in the new mills, and, 


generally, the labor not so 


One 


exacting. 
portion of the report is of 


special interest, as showing the pro- 


foreigners that are em 
New 


affairs 


portion of 
England mills, a 


little 


ployed in the 
condition of known in 
most of the 
Fall 
manufacturing 


Southern mills, where 


help are natives. Taking River 


as a typical cotton 
town, and it is noted that of the help 
there employed, 38 per cent. are 
French Canadians, 38 per cent. Eng- 
lish, and 13 per cent. Irish, making 89 
per cent. of the total number of em- 
ployees, of these nationalties. 

There is another item in the report 
that attracts attention, giving the pro- 
expenses to the 


gross re- 


portion of 


ceipts received by a corporation 
whose returns approximate $3,000,000 


a year. 
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The 


as follows: 


gross receipts are proportioned 


Cotton, 

Coal, 

Salaries, 

i. cxecensus vikebnad 
Bleaching and finishing, 
Taxes, . 

Insurance, 

Interest, jeeskenseeenasdpagdeadan 
Commissions and brokerages 
selling, res 
Repairs and improvements, 
Supplies and other expenses, 

Dividend, 


4443 


O16) 


The committee believe that the na- 
tional Congress should fix the hours of 
labor labor 
legislation, so that there may be uni- 
formity in all the States; but they do 
not advise any formal memorial, but 
prefer to leave the matter with the 


congressional delegation of the State. 


and generally control 


The committee do not recommend leg- 
islative relief to manufacturers from 
the burdens of local taxation; not- 
withstanding the fact, they 
find to that the taxation in 
this State is much heavier than in the 
South. They 


in the labor laws of the State. 


which 


be true, 


recommend no changes 


DEDUCTIONS FOR IMPERFECT 
WORK. 


We 


ber’s issue that a case was before the 


mentioned in our last Decem- 
courts of this State, involving the con- 
struction of an act of 1894, relating to 
a deduction in the wages of employees 
for imperfect work. This law was in- 
voked in an action of a weaver of New 
Sedford against a for 


the working. It 


corporation 


which weaver was 
was “ case of a weaver producing im- 
perfect cloth; the 
being only 50 cents, but the principle 


to 


amount involved 


was considered be of considerable 
moment to the labor organizations of 
that city, which took it up in order to 
obtain a court decision, which has re- 
cently been delivered by Judge Blod- 
The law 
of 


which declares that the 


gett, of the Superior Court. 
in question is found in section 55 
508, 1894, 
of 


act 


system grading used by manufac- 


WORLD 


turers shall in no way affect or lessen 
for im- 
perfection in his own work; and in no 


the wages of a weaver, except 
case shall the wages of those engaged 
in affected or 
otherwise, the imperfections 
complained of are first exhibited and 
pointed to the 
wages are to be affected; and, no fine 


weaving be by fines 


unless 
out person whose 
shall be imposed upon any person for 
imperfect weaving, unless the provis- 
ions of the sections are first compiled 
with the of the 
agreed upon by both parties. 

The of the 
favor of the corporation, based on cer- 
tain 
conspicuous the 
the was employed, a 
notice specifying the price to be paid 
for weaving cloth of the first quality 


and amount fine is 


decision court was in 


as the 
place 


facts such posting in a 


in room in 


which weaver 


and the price for weaving the same 
cloth of 
the quality to be determined by the 
superintendent, or 


style of the second quality, 
his representative. 
Prior to weaving the cloth involved in 
this case, the weaver read and under 
the and for 
anything that was known, assented to 


stood notice referred to, 
its provisions. 

The court in its decision stated that 
the corporation intended to manufac- 
ture only first quality cloth, and the 
weaver hired to make cloth of 
the first quality, and not that of sec- 
ond 


was 


quality, and this fact was known 
and admitted by the weaver. 


—The 
fabries for 


and 
navy 


demand for wool cotton 


army and purposes 
is striking some of our mills most hap- 
pily, obliged to run their ma- 


chinery full time during the day and 


them 


to encroach largely upon night hours, 
fill their 
must be taken as isolated cases. 


to orders. These, however, 
The 
demand for bunting for flags has been 
so great that the mills that are capa- 
ble of 


ing their machinery to its fullest ex- 


their manufacture are operat- 


tent, in order to meet the wants of the 
trade. Mills that fitted to make 
army blue cloth are in full operation, 


are 


in many instances day and night. 





SOUTHERN COTTON SPINNERS 


Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Cotton Spinners’ Association was held 
at Charlotte, N. C., May 12. The at- 
tendance is reported as having been 
large, representing mills in the Caro- 
prominent 
men of the North were 
Tompkins, of 


linas principally. Several 
commission 
also present. D. A. 
Charlotte, N. C., 
for the ensuing year. Because of the 
occupied by Mr. 


was elected president 
prominent position 
Tompkins in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the South, and because of 
his level headed ideas in matters per- 
taining to the welfare of this industry, 
we take pleasure in giving tue follow- 
ing abstract of his remarks at this 
He said: 

competition 


convention. 

“There is no between 
New England and the South in spin- 
The trade of the 
United States is so depressed that the 
factories of New England and the 
South find difficulty in their 
product. [If the new mills of the 
South had been built in New England 
the present difficulties have 
come about just the same. We now 
United States 
domestic 


ning and weaving. 


selling 


would 


manufacture in the 
about one quarter of the 
cotton crop. The 


United States ought to be able to com- 


factories of the 


pete in the markets of the world with 
England and the 
Excepting to a limited ex- 


those of 
Continent. 
tent in China we enter very little into 


European 


competition for the enormous foreign 
trade, the control of which is now en- 
joyed by foreign manufacturers less 
favorably situated than those of the 
United States. 

“If all the factories of New England 
move South, the need for ex 


still 


should 
tended 
Such a movement would not increase 
Ameri- 


markets would remain. 
the number of purchasers of 
can made goods. Controversy about 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
New England and the South contrib- 
ute nothing towards the betterment of 
trade for the North or South. 

“As matters now stand the condition 
of the cloth trade is very unsatisfac- 
tory in the South and in New England. 


The 
trade is also unsatisfactory. A 


condition of most of the yarn 
few 
kinds and numbers of yarns are sell- 
There 


is possibly a differential advantage in 


ing fairly well in both sections. 


making coarse and medium yarns and 
cloth in the South, but 
enough to make the South prosperous 


this is not 


when New England is pinched. 
“The measures of relief are the same 
for both sections. The relief can best 


be brought about by co-operation of 
all who are eugaged in cotton manu- 
facture in the United States. The peo- 
England States, the 


South 


ple of the New 
Middle 
work together for the improvement of 
the trade in American 
In my opinion an improvement in our 


States and the should 


Cotton goods. 


trade can be brought about in two 
ways, viz., 

“First, by currency reform to im- 
prove our domestic markets: 

“Second, by improving our merchant 
shipping to extend and improve our 
foreign trade. We have now a bank- 
ing system which in the main is excel- 
lent but which has the disastrous de- 
lect of 
to the agricultural classes of the South 
and West. 


is needed to do the 


furnishing no basis of credit 
There is more money than 
business of the 
country, but under the present system 
it does not circulate in the country. 
Local credit for and 
local dealers is well nigh reduced to 


farmers small 
nothing. Every comptroller of the cur- 


rency for the last years has 


urged the need for the reform of our 


twenty 
currency. ‘The measure of relief most 


nearly agreed upon by conservative 


students of the subject is to permit 
national banks to issue, under the con- 
trol of the government, bank notes se- 
cured by their own assets instead of 
by government bonds as is now done. 
By this means the property, the hon- 
esty and the energy of people in each 
locality would be vitalized and made 
available for the production and ex- 
change of agricultural products and 
manufactured gocds. 

“For the improvement and extension 
of our foreign trade we need better 
shipping facilities and better trade re- 
foreign countries that 


lations with 




















kind of goods that we 
If as a result of the Spanish 
War we come into such relations with 
Cuba, the Philippine 
Hawaii as will 
. intercourse between the United States 
and those countries, thereby develop- 
ing a good trade with each of them, 
then the war will have done us some 
permanent We have needed 
something to stimulate our interest in 
maritime affairs for the purpose of in- 
creasing our shipping and export in- 


consume the 
make. 


and 
constant 


Islands 


necessitate 


good. 


terests. Foreign vessels will come to 
us willingly enough for our surplus 
agricultural products and for all of 
our raw cotton if we are willing, but 
it is their interest to handicap in every 
way possible the exportation of our 
manufactured cotton goods. Trade in 
our interest will follow our flag. 

“The cotton manufacturers of the 
United States should in my opinion 
join together to procure the necessary 
legislation from Congress to improve 
our trade. No controversy between 
the sections will give relief. 


“Curtailment of production can 
bring only the most temporary and 
unsatisfactory _ relief. We have 


reached that point in the development 
of the cotton industry where we make 
more goods than the markets which 
we now have will take. We have 
reached that point where we must im- 
prove the markets we now control and 
find some others also.” 





Cotton Manufacturing in Massachusetts. 


Editor Textile World: 

Your May issue, page 64, contains 
what purports to be a synopsis of evi- 
dence given by me before the Commit- 
tee on Labor at one of its recent hear- 


ings, with relation to Southern mill 
competition. This is obviously taken 


from a very faulty report in the Bos- 
ton daily papers which I did not think 
it worth while to correct. But since 
you have repeated it, [ call your at- 
tention to two or three statements 
which should read quite differently; 
passing over half a dozen errors of 
less importance. 

The report makes me say that the 
saving on freight of cotton at this 
company’s Southern mill amounts to 
from one-half to three-fourths of a 
cent per pound. But I accompanied 


this statement with the qualification 
that this is not a net saving, because 

on goods to 
distributing 


York, the 
is several 


New 
centre, 


freight 
great 
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times as much as from Lowell; al- 
though on China goods sent via the 
Pacific coast, the difference in freight 
favors the Southern mill as compared 
with the Northern. 

Again, I am represented as naming 
an actual saving of a cent a pound by 
reason of cost of cotton in the 
Southern mill, and stating its amount 
in dollars. This is an entire misunder- 
standing on the reporter's part. Some 
of the questions by members of the 
committee indicated their idea that a 
fraction of a cent profit or loss per 
pound is a small matter. Purely to 
impress upon them the importance of 
even a small margin, I called their at- 
tention to the enormous production of 
such a mill as the “Massachusetts,” 
and said, to illustrate, that a cent a 
pound applied to its annual output of 
eighteen million pounds meant ten 
per cent, on the capital stock, or $180,- 
000. «(1 only wish we might get it.) 
In answer to a question I stated also 
the production of our Southern mill, 

Still again: I am credited with say- 
ing that “there is no special objection 
to the Massachusetts system of taxa- 
tion.”” But I did not say so. I related 
some of the circumstances of the 
change in the method of assessment of 
mill property in Lowell, brought about 
by suits of various corporations 
ugainst the city in the last ten years; 
and said that, “so far as the Massa- 
chusetts company is concerned, we do 
not find fault with the present local 
method.” 

At the hearing referred to I was the 
only witness before the committee; 
and what I said was in the course of 
a rapid colloquy of more than an hour 
with various members, so that I 
doubt if even a stenographer could 
have got my story straight; much less 
a reporter in “long-hand.” 

Truly yours, 
W. S. SourHwortu. 
Lowell, Mass. 


less 





Cotton Spisning in Japan. 





Consul-General Gowey sends from 
Yokohama, a clipping from the Japan 
Times relative to the cotton-spinning 
industry during the six months ended 
in February 1898. The clipping reads 
in part: 

The last half year was a critical 
period for not a few spinning com- 
panies, and, upon the whole, a highly 
trying time for all engaged in the in- 
dustry. During the six months in re- 
view the number of spindles in opera- 
tion was, on an average, 781,619, 
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against 592,425 during the correspond- 
ing half of the previous year. The 
cost of production was increased in all 
items, while the market price of yarns 
rose only very little, thereby subject 
ing all the cotton mills to serious trou 
With some millstheprofit cleared 
per spindle ranged between 2.077 to 4. 
378 yen ($1.03 to $2.18), but in others no 
profit at all was declared. However, 
taken as a whole, the. profit declared 
was 8.8 per cent. per annum, as 
against 14.3 per cent. declared for the 
previous half-year. This general result 
must be regarded as fairly 
sidering the adverse circumstances. 
For, while the price of coal rose by 75 
per cent., the wages of male and 
female operatives by 16 and 18 per 
cent. respectively, and the market 
price of raw cotton by 7 per cent., the 
rise of the yarn market did not exceed 
1 per cent. Under such circumstances 
the cotton mills could not spare much 
in favor of reserve funds, and a sum 
corresponding to only a little over 1 
per cent. of the total paid-up capital 
was laid by. 
The following 
taken from the 
the state of the cotton spinning indus 


bles, 


good, con 


StaListics 


additional 


Japan Gazetie, show 


try in Japan during December, 1897: 
Total number of spinning mills ex 

USTIMG..-. 6.6. weceeeeeees we eeeee 65 
Number of spindles. 773,738 
Weight of yarn spun, pounds 17,466,274 
Weight of cotton consumed, lbs 20,47 71,141 





Weight of waste cotton, pounds... ’ 
Weight of coal consumed, pounds, 43, “Mei 091 
Aggregate horse power. 21.610 
Number of male operatives em 
ployed. 
Number of female operatives em 
ployed. 
Number of working (days .... 26 
Average daily working hours 1243 
Average daily wages of male 
hands, cents , ‘ 11.6 
Average daily wages of female 
hands, cents ......- 7.2 
Cost of one bale of yarn 


12,672 


A Shanes. 





Director of the Geor- 
Station, Experiment, 
(ia.. writes us in a recent communica- 


kR. J. Redding, 
gia Experiment 
tion: “I have made a discovery on my 
varieties of cotton, 
is an original 
all varie- 
excepting 


examination of 
so far as I know, 
and that is, that 


which, 
discovery; 
ties grown in this country, 
the Sea Island, are without the purple 
spot at the base of each petal inside 
of the flower, excepting the King’s Im- 
proved. I have observed quite a num 
ber of varieties imported from Asia, 


and South America, and among 


Egypt 


them all, | have never seen a variety 
that did not have a purple spot more 
or less distinct at the each 
petal. IL am inclined to believe that 
mark, or 
its absence is a specific mark. 
It does not varieties of 


base of 
this purple spot is a specific 
least, 
appear in 
Gossypium herbaceum, unless they 
with some other 


species. The characteristic spot, be- 


have become mixe d 


longs ‘to the okra, althea, and other 


genera of the malvacea. It is quite 
Island variety, 
admitted to be- 
different species from our 


marked in the Sea 
which is universally 
long to a 
ordinary uplands.” 


Wild Silk Reeling in China. 


The Cheefoo Filanda, as the estab- 


lishment for reeling wild silk by ma- 
chinery is known, is an interesting 
enterprise for several reasons, one 


being that it is the only filature in 
China in which wild silk is reeled by 
British 
Cheefoo states that this establishment 
conducted by a 
Cantonese with Chinese capital, is, as 
a commercial undertaking, rather in 
the tentative stage, one difficulty be- 
maintain a full and regular 
supply of and another to 
keep up the full strength of the hands 
employed. The cocoons are procured, 
not only from the Province of Cheefoo 
itself, but from the South Manchurian 
regions, known as Liaotung, of 
which the little-known town and junk 
anchorage of Ta Tung Kow is the 
chief port and outlet. The filanda, 
when working full power, can run 580 
reels, 
the average number in work is 
540, and 
120 apprentices, 


steam. The acting consul at 


very enterprising 


ing to 


cocoons, 


each employing one coolie, but 
about 
this number includes some 


mostly boys. The 


hours are about 12 to 13 a day, and it 
is stated that though the factory 
rooms are large, airy, and lighted 
from the north, the coolies are not 
very healthy nor clean, and they suf- 
fer greatly from strain on the eyes. 
The system of payment is to give 


each man daily, food worth one cent, 
and one cent per ounce of silk reeled. 


The pay also varies somewhat accord- 
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ag as the thread is wound from 4 
«ocoons (the best), from 8, or from 16. 
Broadly speaking, however, the most 
a skilful and hard-working hand can 
turn out in a day is 6 ounces, which 
with his and small 
means that he can earn from 10 to 11 
cents a day. Nothing is wasted. The 
so-called waste silk, or coarser outer 
coating of the cocoons, being used for 
making plush, and the black and un- 
pleasant-looking pupa finding a ready 
sale as an article of food, though, as 
the consul says, ‘in what form and by 
whom eaten, is somewhat of a 
tery. The machine-reeled thread is 
very different in appearance, even to 
an outsider’s from the thread 
when reeled in the customary way by 
hand, which looks coarse, dirty and 
irregular by comparison. 


food gratuities 


mys- 


eyes, 


Persian Wool. 
The most important districts in Per- 


sia in which wool is produced are 
There are 
and the 
estimated at 
third of 
this raw produce is exported, because 


(1) a portion of it 


Khorassan and Kerman. 
innumerable 
annual preduction is 


10,000,000 


kinds of wool, 


kilos. But only a 
is Claimed by the 
the diffi- 
eulties of transport, and (3) of the low 


earpet manufacturers; (2) of 
prices which are offered for this pro- 
duce through and 
the burs clinging to it. Nevertheless 


defective washing 
the wool of the ordinary sheep is val 


ued on account of its glossiness and 
good quality; but it is rather the goats’ 
hair from Khorassan, of which shawls 
are manufactured, which come to the 
Euglish market via About 
1,200,000 skins with 1,400,000 kilos. of 


Bombay. 


wool are annually exported from Bin- 
der Abbas, Bushire, and Mohammerah, 
one-third of which 
and the 
the latter place the 


woes to 


Bombay 
remainder to Bussorah. In 
Persian wool is 
mixed with Turkish, after which it is 
sent to Marseilles or direct to America. 


Gen. Stephen M. Weld, Boston, with 


others, interested in a new cotton 


compress, being built by the Planters’ 


Compress Co., has been in Texas in be- 
We learn 
this bale has made quite a favorable 
among producers 

It is stated that an office 


half of the new round bale, 
impression cotton 
and dealers. 
established in 
Memphis, Tenn., by the company. 


will be immediately 





Ventilation of Textile Factories. 


Abstracts of paper read by W. H, Casmey 
before the Socicty of Dyers and Colorists 


Continued from May. 


The fan is applied with great suc- 
dust 


The act of 


cess for removing from 


wool- 


boards. Parlia- 


sorting 


ent states the velocity through the 
tin. pipe connecting the boards to the 
duct 900ft. per 


minute, which gives to each man 4680 


horizontal shall be 
cubic ft. per hour. With an installa- 
tion recently applied we find the first 
opening about 9ft. from the fan, the 
extreme one being about 220ft. away; 


the maximum reading given by the 
anemometer is 2300ft. per minute and 
the minimum 1850, whilst the average 
of the whole works out to 2050ft. per 
minute. One point in connection with 
that the 
should be taken 
account, otherwise the workers 
are likely to feel the effect of this 
large volume of air in winter. 

The 


the worst 


this type of installation is 
warming of the air 


into 


one of 
deal 
ventilation 


room is 


gassing 
departments to with, 


because it is one where 


must be as near perfect as possible. 
which the 
not be moved by 


The gas jets 


through 


threads pass must 


the air currents, and the nuisance 


from heat and COze along with the fine 


dust is so great that in many cases 
the air has to be changed 120 times an 
hour. Without 


would be 


this 
The air is al- 


proper inlets 
impossible. 
lowed to pass under each frame and 
to enter the room near the floor line, 
directly under the gas jets. By this 


arrangement the inlet area is nearly 
half as great as the floor area, so that 
taking the indicated, the floor 
space is 3000 square ft. and the height 


14ft.; this gives 


room 


a cubical capacity of 
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changed twice 


supply of 


The air 
calls for a 


42.000ft. 


minute 


per 
over 
5,000,000 cubie ft. per hour, and to do 
this work six 36in. fans are used, and 
still the velocity of the air current is 
This 
is better understood whenI state that a 
of 3ft. 


preceptible to the senses. 


not more than lft. per second. 


velocity per second is scarcely 


It is a common occurrence to apply 


fans to sheds with a floor area of 


50,000 to 60,000 square ft., and to deal 


it 


effectually with such a large space it 


is imperative that a number of fans 


should be used equally distributed, 


and it is also necessary to have some 


fans blowing in near the centre as 


well as having good air supplies 


around the walls. 
If, however, air cannot be admitted 


side walls, the whole sup 


through the 
ply should come in through the roof, 


so that no draughts are felt when the 


doors opened. I have known 


are 
several cases where ten or twelve and 
in one sixteen fans were fixed 
for exhausting from a 
inlet for 


the fans 


case 
weaving shed 


and not a single fresh air 
had 


such conditions were practically use- 


been provided; under 


less. One firm I remember some 


years were recommended to fix 


ten fans in their shed; they however 


ago 
decided a large fan would do better, 
so fixed one at the far end of the shed 
close to the boiler-house admitting air 
The result 


ventilation 


opposite end. 


at the 
proved conclusively 
The shed had an 
and 
The 
and as 


most 
was not their forte. 


area of about 40,000 square ft., 
finds work 
heat from so 
many gas jets drawn to one end of 
the shed by the fan caused the warm 
before the fan installed 


about 20 


for about 600 hands. 


many workers 


est part was 
to increase in 
The results could only be ex- 


temperature 
degrees. 
pected, as the fan swept the whole 


vitiated air and heat in the shed 


thus increasing the 


The same pet yple 


towards itself, 
evil at that point. 
would not have been surprised to find 
a large pile of dust at one end of the 
if all the had been 
in that direction. The 


shed weavers 


sweeping 


further the sweepers go, the larger the 
dirt, more 
people the air passes over, the greater 


accumulation of and the 
its impurity. 

The and 
ten smaller ones used, fresh air inlets 


large fan was taken out 


being made at a point near the boiler 
house where complaints of being over 


warm came from; an even tempera- 


ture can now be maintained. A point 


well worth remembering is never fix 


a fan at the warmest point in the 


room to be ventilated, but let the 


warm point be an inlet for supplying 
some of the fresh air, and fix the fan 
some distance away, the temperature 
can thus oftenbeequalized. Itisalways 
margin of fan 
shed. I have 
where the temperature 


essential to have a 


power in a weaving 
known 
been 80 with not 
than 65 per cent. of moisture; a show- 


cases 
has degrees more 
er of rain has fallen and in a few min- 
utes the temperature has gone down 
10 per cent. causing the humidity to 
With extra 
danger 


stand at saturation point. 


fan power such can be 
avoided, 

The and 
partments in mills are often found to 
trouble the year 


In summer the heat from the 


finishing calendaring de- 


give considerable 
round. 
cylinders is almost unbearable, and in 
winter the warm moist air coming in 
contact with cold walls and windows 
quickly condenses, 


causing in some 


cases serious losses. In many cases 
large hoppers are fixed over the cyl- 
outlet trunks carried 
roof, the heat from the 
and thus 
and in 


well. In 


inders and 
through the 
machines warming the air 


causing an upward suction, 


fine weather acting fairly 


cold weather, however, the moist 
warm air condenses in the trunks and 
falls back on the material. 

works the have 


In many hoppers 


been dispensed with, and a large fan 
been fixed over two machines, the re- 
sult being more light in the room and 
machines get-at-able at 
What is annoying 
than 'o go to the dyeing department 
steam so dense that it Is 


making the 


any time. more 


ind find the 
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impossible to see more than a few feet 
around you. Let us consider for a 
moment why the vapor on such a 
morning is so dense. Suppcese the 
outside air is at 32 degrees and all the 
water in the dyehouse is at the same 
temperature, the air would be quite 
clear, and we would be able to see all 
over the place from one point. In 
other words, unless there is a differ- 
ence in temperature between the in- 
side and outside there will be no mois- 
ture visible. 

Air at 32 degrees saturated with 
moisture will carry 2% grains per 
cubie ft., but air at 60 degrees will 
earry 6 grains, and the capacity of 
air for moisture practically doubles 
with every 23 degrees rise in tempera- 
ture above that point. If, then, we 
raise the temperature of all the water 
in the dyehouse to 100 degrees each 
square ft. of dyebeck will evaporate a 
little over 1000 grains of water per 
hour, and the appearance of our dye- 
house will now be very different; the 
whole interior will be one of fog, the 
density of which will increase in pro- 
portion as the temperature of the 
water inereases, as when the water 
reaches boiling point over 30,000 
grains of moisture, or a little over 4 
lb. of water, will be evaporated per 
hour per square ft. If we now apply 
a fan for removing the steam, allow- 
ing it to have its air supply from the 
outside, we are not surprised to find 
the fan appears to increase rather 
than decrease the evil, and from what 
has already been stated the cause is 
easily found. With the dyehouse in 
proper working order the temperature 
will probably be 70 degrees, the air 
being saturated or holding about 9 
grains per cubic ft. The fan brings 
air into the room at 32 degrees: this 
has the effect of cooling the air in the 
dyehouse, and so robbing it of its heat 
or power for holding water in suspen- 
sion; part of its strength being gone 
it begins to deposit its burden first on 
the iron work and slates, and later on 
the wood work. 


The expense and annoyance caused 













































by condensation in dye-houses and 
similar places is too well known to re- 
quire enlarging upon here. We must 
supply air to our dye-house as near 
the inside temperature «as possible. 
In a large dye house I dealt with some 
years ago, two 72 in. fans were fixed 
discharging through the roof. These 
fans were supplied with warm air 
from the finishing and _tentering 
rooms adjoining, and the results were 
all that could be desired. The two 
which supplied the warm 
air were much pleasanter for the 
workpeople since the fans were applied 


rooms 


to the dye-house, and thequantity and 
quality of their work was very much 
improved. I have ehosen this in 
stallation for illustration partly to 
show the difference between the pres 
sure and the volume fan. This dye 
house belongs to a wealthy firm in 
Lancashire, who, in erecting the 
building consulted with a firm of en 
giners as to what should be done to 
prevent condensation. They were ad 
vised to fix two large pressure fans 
and have a cover over each dye-vat, 
connecting such covers to horizontal 
ducts running through the dye-house, 
at the ends of which the pressure fans 
were fixed: this was done, the whole 
costing £550. Needless to say, it was 


9+ 


as complete a failure as the two 72in. 
fans have been a success. 
In connection with the woolen 


trades the question of drying is well 
worth attention in a paper of this 
kind. Drying depends on the 
quantity, quality, and the tempera 
ture of the air brought in contact 
with the material to be dried. The 
secret of all drying is in fully under 
standing the affinity of air for moist 
ure at different temperatures. 

Take, for instance, a yarn-drying 
stove with the material hung in hanks 
one above another (a very common 
practice) the room 10ft. high. The 
moisture from the first two or three 
rows will rise up over the hanks 
above, and unless there is some ar- 
rangement for preventing it will con- 
dense there, the bottom hanks thus 























best chance. I will give 
one case which came under my 
observation some years ago illustrat- 
ing this point. The drying-room was 
45ft. long, 15ft. wide, and 6ft. high; 
at one end was an exhausting fan and 
at the other a large warming battery, 
the idea of the parties who had ar- 
ranged this installation being to keep 
a constant flow of warm air through 
the room, expecting to have all the 
material dried at one time. Note the 
result: the 15ft. nearest the fan could 
not get dry in double the 
15ft. mearest the 
hung three pieces of material (weigh- 


having the 


you 


less than 
time battery. I 
ing each one) at points 10ft., 25ft., and 
35ft. 

pipes, 


weighed 320z. 


respectively from the steam 
each piece of cloth when hung 
In ten minutes the one 
nearest the steam pipes was dry, 


weighing 240z., the next one weighed 
300z., and the one 35ft. away weighed 
The moisture evaporated at the 
end of the 
the expense of reducing the tempera 


4002. 


warm room was done at 


ture of the air, which, being unable to 


carry the moisture, deposited it on 


the material nearest the fan. Many 
who are here have probably 
The 


We made two 


of you 
come across similar cases. rem 
edy was a simple one. 
more inlets so that the warm air en- 


tered the room at three different 
points 15ft. apart. The temperature 
of the room was thus kept constant 


and the drying in all parts practically 


the same. 





Heart Motion for Spinning Machines. 


A device has recently been invented, 
which we illustrate herewith, relating 
and 


devices 


to drawing evening machines. 
By the 


the leather covering of the rolls of the 


heretofore employed, 


has been materi- 


spinning machines 
ally injured by lost motion of the act- 
roving 


uating mechanism for _ the 


turn, injures the 
The 


device is to 


guides, which, in 
yarn to a 
of the 
overcome the 
fore encountered, 
ing the 


considerable extent. 


object present 


disadvantages hereto- 


and thereby caus- 


rolls on the frame 


spinning 
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and mules to run considerably longer, 
by the positive traverse motion, and 
the same may be applied to slubbers, 
speeders, and fine-roving frames. the 
object of thismotion therefore is to em- 
ploy in connection with the ordinary 
that 
roving traverse a positive action and 
take wp the lost 


mechanism which will give the 


motion incidental to 
machines of this character. 

We that all of 
who interested in new 
fully understand its pur- 
without any detailed reference to 


think our readers, 


may be this 
idea, will 


poses 


the drawings, which, to the practical 
story. We 


man, tell their 


own 


may 











' _ 
ome ir a 
Mei, itll > See ttle 

Heart Cam 

Whee 
say that the front and intermediate 
rolls are supposed to be formed ui 
fluted steel. Above them are other 
rolis which are covered with leather. 
In the rear is a roll co-acting with the 
back roll. In use, the cam, which is 


the principal feature of this invention, 
operates the roving rod or guide in the 
usual way until the point and the hol 
low of the heart come to two projec- 
tions, when the spring plunger, press- 
ing on one projection, forces the rov- 
ing guide along so as to bring the 
projection into the hollow of 
thereby taking up the lost 


second 
the heart, 
motion. 
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Cotton Bleaching. 


C. Delescluse, of Rouen, patents an 
improvement in 
which 


bleaching cotton 
with the ordinary 
preliminary treatment in an alkaline 
or soap bath, which the inventor as- 
serts has the effect of 


dispenses 


weaking the 
fibre and giving it an earthy sind yel- 
after 
fibres so treated have been bleached 


lowish appearance. Moreover, 
with chlorine, it is impossible to clear 
them completely of the chlorine, and 
consequently the textures cannot be 
finely or uniformly dyed. This inven- 
tion obviates these evils by chemical 
treatment and special stretching and 
drying chemical 
treatment consists in adding to the or- 
dinary chlorine 
posed of about 2% kilos. of treacle, 2% 
kilos. of starch, and 10 kilos. of nitric 
acid of 36 deg. Be., these substances 


operations. The 


bath a solution com- 


being .mixed cold and heated on the 


water bath, and the mixture being 
diluted with water till its density is 
about 1 deg. Be. This forms the bath 
in which are immersed bobbins hold- 
ing skeins of cotton through which the 
liquid is drawn or foreed. After this 
treatment, effects complete 
bleaching affecting the 
strength of the fibres or their downy 
feel. The molasses and starch of the 
mixture vehicle for the 
bleaching agents, reducing their cor- 
The skeins of bleached 
taken from the round 
boxes in which they had been treated 
with gradually 
stretched on suitable reels, and while 
held on the stretch, are exposed to 
steam and then dried by strong air 
currents. 
manner can be blued and dyed in the 
same vat as that employed for the 


chlorine 
without 


serve as 


rosive action. 
material are 


chlorine and are 


Cotton treated in the above 


bleaching treatment. 





Textile Ornamentation. 


FENWICK UMPLEBY. 

Head Master of the Designing Department, 
Lowell Textile School. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Before leaving this subject, we must 
not neglect to refer more particularly 


than we have hitherto done to the 
manufacturer of tapestry, which has 
occupied a prominent position in some 
of our English workshops. Tapestry 
is neither weaving in the strict sense 
of the term, nor embroidery, but a 
combination of the two, for although 
worked upon a warp stretched out up- 
on the frame of a loom, it has no weft 
thrown across these threads by either 
a shuttle or any such appliance, but 
the warp is worked in by the needle 
with many and =—various colored 
threads. This art seems to have found 
its way from Egypt, through Western 
Asia, to Europe, and, after the lapse 
of much time, to have reached Eng- 
land, where the handicraft was taken 
up by the monks, who became some 
of the most skilled workmen employed 
in its production. Although some tap- 
estries have been discovered which 
were undoubtedly woven at an early 
date, we have no reliable record of 
the existence of looms prior to the 
sixteenth century. There have, how- 
ever, been published several notices 
which prove that English manufac- 
tories existed in the middle ages. 
Matthew Paris tells us that among 
other things which Abbot Geoffrey 
had made in the reign of Henry I., 
(1100-1185 A. D.) for his church (St. 
Alban’s) were three reredoses; the 
first one worked with the finding of 
the body of St. Alban, the second rep- 
resenting the parable of the man who 
fell among the thieves, and the third 
depicting the prodigal son. While in 
London, Simon, (Abbot of Ramsey), 
bought looms, staves, shuttles and a 
Slay. In 1344 A. D., Edward IV. 
passed a law for the regulation of the 
tapestry manufacture, and in 1392 the 
Earl of Arundel disposed by will of 
the hangings in his castle, which had 
been lately made in London, in blue 
tapestry, with red flowers. Later 
still, in 1595 the Monks of Canterbury 
manufactured a tapestry hanging for 
the walls of the choir of the cathe- 
dral, which hangings are now at Aix, 
in Provence. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., about 1509, a workshop was es- 
tablished at Barchester, in Warwick 
shire, by William Sheldon. with the 
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help of the master tapestry maker, 
Robert Hicks, but it was of no impor- 
tance in an industrial point of view 
till the 17th century. In the reign of 
James I, a new factory was estab- 
lished at Mortlake, in Surrey, by a 
skilled artist, Frances Crane, whose 
products were patronized by the king, 
and afterwards by his son, Charles L., 
for whom were manufactured a great 
number of hangings noted for their 
beauty and the excellence of their exe- 
cution. Amongst other pieces 
wrought, Charles ordered the repro- 
duction of the fine cartoons of 
Raphael, representing the acts of 
Christ and the Apostles. The car- 
toons had been found in the manu- 
factory at Brussels, where they had 
been lying forgotten from the time of 
the production of the tapestries for 
the Vatican, and Charles, by the ad- 
vice of Rubens, bought them. Most 
of these pieces of tapestry, especially 
the acts of Christ and the Apostles, 
were bought by Mazarin at the sale 
of Charles I’s property after his exe- 
cution, and have finally found a rest- 
ing place in the “Garde Meuble” at 
Paris. The French Government in 
1876 sent them to the Exhibition of 
the History of Tapestry, where, in 
spite of their state of decay, the clev- 
erness perceptible in their manufac- 
ture and the taste displayed in the ar- 
rangement of the borders which act 
as a frame, gained the greatest ad- 
miration. 

The Civil wars which troubled Eng- 
land after the death of Charles I., and 
the Puritanical rule, not only put a 
stop to the productions of the Mort- 
lake factory, but exercised a most de- 
pressing influence upon art generally 
throughout the country. All the for 
mative arts may be said, for a time, 
to have ceased to exist. and nothing 
remained but a never-failing, spark 
ling stream of poetry to prove that we 
have never ceased to rank amongst 
the most imaginative people of the 
world. Under happier auspices, how- 
ever, the artistic sense began again to 
reveal itself in painting, engraving 
and some other branches, and these 
arts have continued ever since to 
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flourish in England and in some cases 
to hold their own in honorable rivalry 
with foreign competitors, and at the 
Restoration, when Charles Il. was put 
upon the throne, the Raphael car- 
toons, which Cromwell, to preserve 
them for the nation, had bought at 
the sale of Charles I.’s goods were 
once more sent to Mortlake for repro- 
duction. The looms of the factory 
were occupied in providing decora- 
tions for royal palaces until the death 
of its founder, 1703, caused a stop to 
be put to its productions. There was 
a workshop established in Soho, Lon- 
don, that tried to compete with the 
Mortlake, and some pieces of tapestry, 
descriptive of rustic scenes, have been 
preserved, which were woven in 1758. 
There was another at Fulham, occu- 
pied chiefly in producing tapestry for 
furniture, in the style of that of Beau- 
vais, but this was closed in 1755. 
After the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, a French refugee bought a 
tapestry manufactory established in 
England and transferred it to Exeter, 
where for a time it prospered, with 
the help of some artisans from the 
Gobelins. Since that time England has 
entirely ceased the production of the 
high class storied tapestries, and has 
turned her attention to low warp car- 
pets, as well as to really woven tapes- 
tries, and to many other branches of 
artistic manufacture. But, although 
the weaving itself of textile fabrics 
has reached an unsurpassed degree of 
perfection, the art of ornamenting 
them can searcely be said to have sur- 
mounted the disastrous consequences 
resulting from the civil wars, and the 
Puritanical rule of the 17th century. 
Yet without a revival, our textile in- 
dustries cannot hope much longer to 
maintain their position in the foreign 
market; hence, the paramount duty in- 
cumbent on our manufacturers, mas- 
ter weavers and others interested in 
the commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try, to leave nothing undone that will 
tend to develop and foster a genuine 
artistic taste among the people, and 
especially among the intelligent arti- 
sans employed by them, for we must 
confess that we have a great amount 
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of labor and study to pass through be- 
fore we can reach, much less surpass, 
the skill and taste displayed by our 
forefathers. 





Baling Cotton. 





Editor Textile World: 

You have in your May number, in 
answer to a question from a corres- 
pondent, regarding the size of cotton 
bales on the plantation, a reference to 
an effort in this State of changing the 
plantation size of the bale to 24 inches 
by 54 inches. The particular effort al- 
luded to is undoubtedly that of 50 
bales of cotton which were shipped 
through this port to Liverpool recent- 
ly. One of these sized ‘bales is still on 
exhibition in the Cotton Exchange. It 
is not, however, a new bale. It was 
made in an ordinary rectangular gin 
box, originally 28 inches wide by 58 
inches long. The ‘box was cut down 
to 24x54 inches by simply knocking 
out the planks of the box, and nailing 
strips of 2x4 inch plank on the frame- 
work of the press and doors, and 100 
bales, of the average weight of 570 
pounds each, were then made in the 
box in the ordinary manner, except 
that, as there was a scarcity of seed 
cotton at the time, only 16 bales were 
made from newly ginned cotton, the 
remaining 84 being reboxed cotton, 
originally baled in a 28x58 box. The 
results were much better with the 
newly ginned cotton, as it packed 
more closely and the reboxed bales 
came out wider and longer, and 
spread about twice as much in a com- 
press. 

There was found to be no necessity 
for strengthening the gin box as the 
lateral pressure was very slight so 
that no great strain fell on the sides of 
the gin box and doors, and all the in- 
crease of pressure was on the follow 
block, the top beam and the tie rods, 
which were already amply strong. 
Neither was any extra pressure re- 
quired in the compress, but the com- 
pressed bale when released from the 
press retained its form with but very 
little expansion and the bands held 
the bale more firmly on account of the 


cross section more nearly approaching 
a square. The extraordinary density 
reached, or course, was due to the in- 
creased pressure to the square inch, 
the total pressure on the bale in the 
compress being the same in any case, 
namely 1800 tons, or 3,600,000 pounds. 
But the pressure per square inch on 
the small bale is 2472 pounds as 
against 1814 on the old style bale. 
More of the small bale is covered by 
the bagging and it shows no strips of 
white on the sides after compression. 

The S. S. Maria of the Serra Line, 
took 50 bales of this cotton to Liver- 
pool at 23% cents per hundred pounds 
on account of its greater density when 
she was asking 37 cents for ordinary 
cotton. The latter rate, of course, is 
quite low and the fixed charges for 
stevedoring and wharfage being the 
same in any case, the amount of re- 
bate is less than it would be at the av- 
erage rate from this port to Liverpool 
which is about 45 cents. The S. §. 
Ida of the same line offered to take 
the cotton to Havre at 28 cents against 
46 for ordinary cotton. 

The shipment referred to measured 
3914 pounds per cubic foot alongside 
the ship. The bale now in the Cotton 
Exchange measures 41, and some 
others, I understand, run as high as 
49. I am informed the average den- 
sity of Egyptian cotton is about 35, 
and of East Indian 33. 

A very vigorous effort is now being 
made by associations of cotton hand- 
lers of various kinds in Texas to bring 
about a reduction of all the boxes in 
the state to the size of 24x54. 

S. O. Youna, Secretory, 
Galveston Cotton Exchange. 
Galveston, Texas. 





Apparatus for Cutting Piled Fabrics. 


We give an illustration of a recently 
invented apparatus for cutting piled 
fabrics. The apparatus refers more 
particularly to the cutting of piled 
fabrics, in which the knife is trav- 
ersed along the cloth to be cut. 

“Heretofore many arrangements 
have been devised for releasing the 
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knife from the moving part which 


traverses it along the cloth to be cut, 
the release taking place whenever the 
knife pierces the cloth or encounters 
any obstruction; but. all such arrange- 
ments have consisted of more or less 
complicated combinations of mechan- 


ism, ineluding some device which 


comes into contact with the cloth in 
the event of the knife 
cloth. 

This device is intended to effect the 
release of the knife from the travers 
ing power in the 
crease in the normal resistance offered 


piercing the 


event of any in 


by the actual cutting of the pile of ‘the 
cloth. Thus the knife will be released 


n the event of 


its piercing the cloth, 
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or it may be released without the 


cloth being pierced if the cutting edge 


of the knife becomes dull, and thus 
offers inereased resistance, or if the 


guide becomes broken or bent, so as 
not to be capable of guiding the knife, 
or if the knife meets with any ob 
struction which in the ordinary course 
would break it, or if the “knife and 
turns out of the race into the 
the cloth. 

invention enables an ordinary 
knife and 


attached 


guide” 


uncut face of 


This 


fustian-cutter’s guide, free 


from any mechanism what- 


ever, to be used with safety, thus fa- 


cilitating the work of the operator. 


Instead of attaching the knife- 
carriage firmly to the traveling cord 
the cord is passed through a longi- 
tudinal groove in the carriage and 
kept in position by rings or staples 
fixed to the carriage in such a man- 
ner that the cord may run freely 


through the groove and staples with- 
The 
traveling 


out obstruction. carriage is at- 


tached to the cord by a 
thread of ordinary thin sewing cotton 
like. The 
equivalent, is only of 


or the cotton thread, or 

sufficient 
strength to actuate the carriage with 
the knife and guide when the knife is 
cutting the pile of the cloth in the or- 
dinary manner, but is weak enough to 
break if more than the normal resis- 
tance is encountered. 

When the thread 


which the 


breaks the car- 


riage on knife is placed, 


ceases to be actuated by the travel- 


ing cord, but remains stationary on 
the cloth while the cord travels freely. 
The carriage and knife being thus ar- 
rested any damage to the cloth is pre- 
vented. The cotton thread or its equi- 


valent may be proportioned § in 


strength to the strength of the pile 
which it has to cut. 

In the case of corduroys or similar 
strong fabrics a thread of linen or the 
like may be required, but for ordinary 
velvets and velveteens a thread of 
sewing cotton is sufficient. 


Textile Schools in Rhode Island. 





An act has been proposed in the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, 
providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of a textile school in 
Providence, R. I., subject to the con- 
trol of the trustees of the State Nor- 
mal School. The act provides for free 
school for all bona 
For non- 


tuition in this 
fide residents of the state. 
residents, a tuition is suggested, the 
amount to be left to the judgment of 

The importance of this 
been called to the atten- 


State 


the trustees. 
matter has 
tion of the Assembly by the 
Board of Education, which has made 
a special report upon the subject, the 
which are impressed upon 


merits of 


all those interested in such education, 
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by the excellent work that has been 
accomplished not only abroad, but 
also in this country, at Philadelphia, 
and latterly at Lowell. 

The investigations that have been 
made by the Board of Education have 
only strengthened their convictions 
that a movement of this kind is not 
only advisable,but that effectual steps 
should at once be taken towards a be- 
ginning in this direction. The city of 
Providence is unhesitatingly selected 
as the proper location. The Board 
does not recommend any large expen- 
diture of money, nor any elaborate 
equipment of the school in the way of 
machinery, to the extent that is pro- 
vided in the schools at Philadelphia 
and Lowell. In fact, the Board sug- 
gests that no provision be made at 
this time for machinery for the prep- 
aration of yarns, but that the require- 
ments for the latter be met by pur- 
chase. 

In order to cover the needs of the 
school, according to present plans, in 
addition to the assistance which may 
reasouably be expected from _ the 
friends of the school, $17,500 should be 
raised. In reference to the cost of 
maintenance, the Board thinks, from 
the best information at their disposal, 
that the expense for the first year, 
above and beyond what will be met 
by the normal school facilities, which 
will be offered, will not exceed $5,000. 

The importance of such a school, 
and of technical education, to those 
who are engaged in the manufactur- 
ing industries of the State, may be 
somewhat appreciated by the value of 
instruction given by such schools to 
the industry in Germany and other 
European countries, which are main- 
tained very largely by State and mu- 
nicipal contributions, and those ob- 
tained from local manufacturers. As 
one of the best examples of the value 
of such a school to a manufacturing 
locality, is the one at Crefeld, which 
has made that city one of the most 
prosperous manufacturing centres of 
Germany. Indeed, the influence of 
this school has affected most favor- 
ably the textile industries of that 
country, so that various kinds of 
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goods formerly imported from France 
and England are produced of such 
quality and in such quantities that 
they are exported instead of imported. 
The possession of a certificate from 
one of the leading German technical 





schools enables its possessor to obtain 
employment immediately upon graau- 
ation. 

In a recent number of the North 
American Review, the eminent Eng- 
lish statistician, M. G. Mulhall, dis- 
cusses the industrial advance of Ger- 
many, showing how a nation which 
increased in population about thirty 
per cent. in twenty years, added 
eighty per cent. in its working power, 
more thandoubled its textile industries, 
and nearly trebled its metal produc- ‘ 
tions, so that the wealth of the nation 
increased twice as fast as the popula- 
tion. This great increase in the 
wealth and development of the indus- 
tries of Germany has been due, in a 
great measure, to the advanced state 
of technical instruction in every part 
of the empire. 

The occupier or manager of every 
cotton factory shall supply with each 
warp, to each person engaged as a 
weaver in said factory who is paid by 
the piece, cut or yard, a prmted or 
written ticket containing the follow- 
ing specifications as to the work to be 
done and wages paid, to wit:—The 
number of cuts; the number of yards 
per cut or piece; the price per yard, 
cut or piece; the number of picks per 
inch; the number of reeds to the inch. 
Said occupier or manager shall also 
suply to each person engaged as a 
frame-tender a specification of the 
number of roving and price per hank 
or hanks; and to each person engaged 
as a warper or web-drawer a specifi- 
cation of the number of threads in the 
warp and the rate of compensation; 
and to each operative who is paid by 
the pound a specification of the price 
to be paid per pound or pounds; said 
specification to be furnished in each 
case on a printed or written ticket 





within seven days from the time that 





said operative begins work.—Mass. 
Statute. 











One Hundred Years of Ginning and 
Bailing Cotton. 





Paper read by \. Lowry, Boston 
of Mechani 


gineers, June, 1808 


before American Society 


In the year 1784 an American vessel 


arrived in bags 


the 
customs officials on the ground that it 


Liverpool with eight 


f 


of cotton, which were seized by 


could not possibly be American cotton: 


next year there were five more bags 


exported, six bags in 1786, and one 
hundred and eight bags in 1787. This 
was all Sea Island cotton (i. e., long 
staple cotton), for until 1791, when 
Whitney invented his cotton gin, up- 


land cotton (i. e., short staple cotton) 


was practically unknown. This short 
Staph cotton ndhered so obst nately to 
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that 
only one pound per day. 


the seed an operator could clean 
Two years after Whitney’s invention 


of the gin, the crop had grown to five 


million pounds; ten vears later to 
thirty-five million pounds; and in 
twenty years it had grown to eighty- 


five million ponnds, while the estimate 
of the crop last year (that of 1897) was 
five thousand, 


pounds ofr 


million 
million 
the re- 


hundred 
fifty 
cotton, 


five 
this, only 
pounds is Sea Island 
mainder being upland. 

In the year 1791, two operators could 
produce two pounds of cleaned cotton 
per day. With the present system of 
automatic feeders, etc., only two men 
are required to remove the cotton 
from the and attend to six 
gins producing twenty-four thousand 
pounds of cleaned cotton daily. 


wagon 
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Previous to the 


Whitney 


invention of 
roller 


the 
gin, a small 
India 
and called a “Churka”), 


gin (in- 
vented in centuries ago, 
was used. It 
consisted of two rollers placed parallel 


some 


to each other, with a small be- 


Space 
tween, and revolving in opposite direc- 


tions. One of the rollers was smaller 
than the other, the smaller one being 
The 
operator turned the machine with one 
fed 


Only 


of iron and the larger of wood. 


hand, and in the seed cotton with 


the other. long cotton 


staple 


(which is easily detached from the 
seed) could be cleaned with this ma- 
chine, and its output was about three 
pounds per day. Most of the roller 


gins of today are modifications of this 
type, the widest departure being that 


of the McCarthy which 


consists 


El) WHITNEY COTTON GIN 
1791 





iz 


of a leather roller and steel 


blades, one of the blades being pressed 


two 


against the roller, while the other 
blade has a rapid reciprocal move- 
ent, and strikes the seeds as they 


are drawn the edge of the first 


against 
blade, by the adhesive action of the 
surface of the 
This 


detaches the seeds 


to the rough 


leathe 


movement 


cotton re- 


volving roller. rapid 
striking 
from the fibre. 

The original Whitney gin consisted 
drum with rows of wire hooks, 
As 


the drum revolved, these teeth passed 


of a 


or teeth, inserted in line around it. 


between a grate, or grid, the bars of 


which were sufficiently far apart to 
permit the teeth to pass without 
touching, but so close that the seed 
could not pass between. Another 
grate, wide enough to allow the 
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cleaned seeds to drop through, was 
mounted to form a hopper for the seed 
cotton, and hold it against the revolv- 
ing drum. The revolution of the drum, 
coupled with the drawing action of 
the teeth the cotton in the 
hopper, caused the cotton also to re- 
volve and form into a roll, thus result- 
ing in continually presenting new ma- 
terial to the teeth, and giving the 
cleaned seed a chance to drop through 
the wider grate forming the hopper. 
As the teeth, or hooks, passed through 
the roll, they became charged with 
filaments of cotton, and the seed being 
held back, either by the surrounding 
material pressing against it, or by its 
the forward grate, 


against 


contact with 








Wooden Screw Prese 


caused the filaments to be detached 
from the seed and carried forward by 
the drum, until they were removed by 
a brush revolving with greater rapid- 


ity in an opposite direction, and in 


such a manner, that the bristles 
brushed the teeth in the direction in 
which they were inclined. This re- 


moved the filaments of cotton from 
the drum, and the speed of the brush 
was sufficient to clear itself by cen- 
trifugal action. The Whitney brush 
was four-armed. 

Numberless patents have been is- 
sued, and a few improvements made 
on the Whitney gin, but the principle 
remains the same. Instead of the wire 
teeth fixed in a drum, we have teeth 
cut out of a circular metal plate. The 
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brush consists of a drum, with rows 
of bristles inserted lengthwise across 
it, and with wings on the end to give 
an air current. Rotatable plates have 
been placed at the ends of the cotton 
roll to reduce the friction and assist it 
in revolving, and perhaps the most 
important improvement is the Mote 
board, invented by Eleazer Carver in 
1845, which regulates the current of 
air produced by the wings on the 
brush so nicely that the current is 
just strong enough to carry off the 
cleaned cotton, but not enough to 
carry off the motes, or immature seeds 
which thus separated 
wheat is from chaff. The addition of 
this air current, and the passing of the 


become as 
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IMPROVED { 
WHITNEY GIN 
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cotton through flues to a lint room, or 
condenser, materially 
opening up the 
caused by the films of cotton doubling 


also assists in 


neps ocassionally 


around the teeth and becoming 
snarled. 

The lint room was merely a large 
compartment, or box fitted with 


screen ventilators, into which the cot- 
ton was blown, the ventilators allow 
ing the air and dust to pass away. 

In 1878, a condenser was added and 
made a the gin. This con- 
denser is a revolving screen, and as 
the cotton is blown against it, the air 
passes through, leaving the lint on the 
face of the the form of a 
bat, the air passing out through the 
bottom and ends of the condenser, and 


part of 


screen in 
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earrying the dust and dirt with it; the 
screen, as it revolves, constantly pre- 
senting new surfaces to the oncoming 
cotton. A bat roll is placed over the 
top of the revolving screen and lifts 
the cotton from it, delivering it into a 
chute. 

The capacity of a roller gin is about 
four hundred pounds daily. The ca- 
pacity of the improved Whitney gin is 
four thousand pounds per day. 

A roller gin consumes seventy-one 
thousand foot-pounds of power for 
each pound of cleaned cotton, against 
thirty-five thousand foot-pounds on a 


Whitney for the same quantity. 






GINNERS? 
STEAM COMPRESS 
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The first system of baling cotton, 
used in the years 1780 to 1810, was that 
of tramping and mauling it into round 
bags about nine feet long and holding 
about 300 pounds, as shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. This 
compressed the cotton to about five 
pounds per cubic foot. Then was intro 
duced the old-fashioned wooden screw 
press illustrated herewith, which 
compressed to a density of about eight 
pounds. Between the years 1840 and 
1860 were introduced the power screw 
presses, and about 1870, the steam 
press as shown herewith. The latter 
two forms of press are those most in 


use at the present time, and press 


cotton to about 12 pounds per cubic 


foot. The best results from these give 
but one-fourth of a load. In 1845 was 
introduced the ‘Tyler hydraulic com- 
press, and in 1874, the Morse steam 
compresses were iutroduced for the 
purpose of re-compressing the bales 
put up by the planters and ginners. 
The immense outlay for such plants 
prevented their erection at other than 
central points and sea-ports; the cost 
for the compress alone being from 
340,000 to $60,000, and requiring a 
steam capacity of three 150 horse- 
power boilers. ‘he pressure exerted 
by these gigantic machines is from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds on each 
bale, or about 2,800 pounds per square 
inch; the bale while under the press 
being reduced to about 60 pounds den- 
sity to the cubic foot; but so far, they 
have been unable to keep it from re- 
expanding when released from the 
press, and the average obtained is 
only 224% pounds per cubic foot. Very 
few bales “dock” at Liverpool with a 
greater density than 20 pounds per 
cubic foot. In re-expanding, the bales 
assume a turtle back shape which 
prevents their being stored economi- 
cally and necessitates “Jack Screw- 
ing” them into place when stowed 
aboard-ship. The regular charges at 
New Orleans for re-compressing, 
screwing, etc., are $2.04 per bale, and 
the job when finished is a mighty 
poor one, 

The American Cotton Company, by 
their revival of the Cylindrical Baling 
Machine, have done a great deal to 
stir up the planters and ginners to 
the fact that their present methods 
inust be improved or abandoned. This 
eylindrical bale (which consists in 
winding a bat of cotton around a core, 
and putting pressure on the layers, as 
they are wound, by means of receding 
drums in sliding boxes held elastically 
against them) was first made by the 
E. Carver Company at East Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, in 1844, for J. 
E. Carver and W. F. Pratt. They 
spent $2,400 on the machine, but aban- 
doned it because the mills objected to 
the difticulty of unwinding. and the 
felted condition of the cotton at the 
centre of the bale, caused by the lay- 
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ers creeping ov each other, accumulat- 
ing and concentrating the pressure, to- 
wards the centre. Each layer was 
necessarily less dense than the layer 
beneath, which it assisted in compress- 
ing, and the bale could only have an 
average (instead of a uniform) density, 











BESSONETTE 
ROLLER PRESS 
1844-1896, 


Dia. of Press Pulley 5 
Dia, of Bat-former Pul 
Dia. of Condenser P 











and in 1848 to North, for machines of 
this type, but until the improvements 
by Bessonette, in 1893, no material 
progress was made in bringing it into 
practical use. There are now thirty- 












five plants established, which, last 
season, put up sixty thousand bales of 
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Section of Double Press, Bat-former and Condenser. 


a— Lint flue. 
6—Condenser drum. 
c—Dust flue, 
ad-d— Bat-former aprons. 
¢-¢— Compression rolls. 
SIS-I—Baling rolls. 
g-g—Cores. 


which was in inverse ratio to its 
diameter. (This peculiarity was strik- 
ingly exemplified some time since at 
the Ordnance Department at Washing- 
ton, when they tried to wind a steel 
gun core with wire, the result beinga 
sufficient accumulation of pressure to- 
wards the centre to crush the core.) 
Patents, were issued in 1847 to Mead, 


h-h— Baling 
i-i— Belt idler. 
JJ — Hydraulic cylinders. 8-8— Pressure gauges. 


k-k — Pressure colamn. 


m — Bat-former pulley 





belts: n-n — Piston rod 


p-p-r-T — Tension rolls. 


u— Swinging chute. 


i —Press pulley. w-w —Guides for belt idles 


N-N— Pressuro regulators. 


cotton, compressed to a density of 
about 380 pounds per cubie foot, the 
pressure exerted being one thousand 
pounds to the square inch. (It must be 
remembered that about 17 per cent. is 
lost in stowing cylindrical packages). 
This form of press as now construct- 
ed is illustrated herewith, as the Bes- 
sonette Roller Press. 
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Between 1840 and 1850 two other 
forms of pressing cotton were invented 
one of which had a circular tube with 
a revolving head containing a number 
of cone rollers placed parallel to each 
other with a narrow space between. 
As the head containing the rollers re- 
volved, the cotton was intended to 
feed between them, but the inventor 
failed to notice that, as one side of 
the roller rotated inwardly, the other 
side of it must necessarily rotate out- 
wardly, thus preventing any drawing- 
in action on the cotton. As several 
other inventors have, within a few 
years, tried the same scheme with like 


















CARVER COTTON GIN 
1808 
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that shown herewith, known as the 
Lowry Compress. This press is some- 
what of a mechanical problem, and 
the attention of the Society, with a 
view to solving the principle involved, 
is particularly requested, as its appli- 
cation to a useful art is entirely new, 
and possibly capable of being much 
extended. The press consists of an in- 
ner sleeve, 19 inches inside diameter at 
the top, and drawn in to 18 inches in 
the first 12 inches of length. This 
sleeve has a collar, or flange, and re- 
volves on anti-friction bearings, on the 
shoulders of the stationary outer cas- 
ing. Bolted to this outer casing is a 
slotted cap plate. The slots are one- 
half inch wide, and run radially from 
within an inch of the center to the out- 


Bat Roll 









LOWRY 


COTTON COMPRESS 
1897. 
























results, the prior inventor (if still 
alive) need not feel humiliated at his 
want of foresight. 

The other form refered to, was 
twisting the cotton into a thick rope 
and coiling it on a spindle; this needs 
no comment, 

During the past ten years efforts 
have been made by several inventors to 
pass cotton between metal rollers held 
tightly together, and have the rolls 
move reciprocally over the receiving 
box, or the receiving box move recipro- 
cally under the rolls, thus folding the 
cotton into layers; the box in either 
case havinga screw or hydraulic mech- 
anism attched thereto to compress the 
layers of cotton. The greatest diffi 
culty found with this style of machine 
has been to pass cotton between metal 


rollers without injury to the fibre 
The latest distinct form of press is 









er diameter of the sleeve. Eight slots 
are used on the present machine. On 
the inner sleeve ismounted aspur gear, 
by which the sleeve is made to revolve 
and a drawn steel tube, to carry the 
bag for the reception of the cotton, is 
attached to the sleeve by a flange. In 
operation, the sleeve is first filled with 
cotton, sufficiently tight to give some 
pressure against the cap plate; the 
cotton, as it comes from the gins and 
condenser, falls on the cap plate, and 
some of the fibres become engaged 
with the cotton moving underneath 
the slots. ‘These fibres draw in other 
fibres, with which they are interlaced, 


and in this way the whole body of cot- 





} 
i 
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ton on the cap plate is soon engaged 
and kept moving towards the slots. 
As the cotton is drawn around the lips 
of the slots, the upward pressure of 
the material in the sleeve squeezes out 
the air and compresses the fibres, and 
there is no opportunity for re-expan- 
sion; this continuous introduction of 
new material forces the material al- 
ready in the chamber downward. The 
narrowing of the diameter, or other 
wise the choke in the sleeve, together 
with the length of the tube gives the 


of any shipping space. By taking in a 
very thin bat of cotton, only a smal) 
amount of pressure is needed to com 
press it to the required density; the 
large compresses find it necessary to 
obtain a pressure of 2,800 pounds to 
the square inch to compress a full 
sized bale to 22 pounds density, and 
the American Cotton Company, with a 
thicker bat require 1,000 pounds pres- 
sure to obtain a density of 30 pounds, 
while with this thin bat only 60 
pounds pressure to the square inch is 
required to com- 
press the cotton to 
a density of 50 Ibs. 














to the cubic foot. 
At the inception of 
this machine it was 
deemed impossible, 
by those consulted, 
to obtain enough 
frictional resistance 
in a construction 
such as this on yield- 
ing material like cot- 
ton, to obtain any 
amount of density, 
and the first machine 
was made with 3 
inches of choke in 24 
inches of length, the 
chamber being = 16 
inches diameter at 
the bottom, and 19 
at the top. The first 
two bales came 
through, but the 
third had become so 
very solid that it 
could not be moved, 





and it finally pushed 





THE LOWRY PRESS 


resistance which regulates the density 
of the bale. To give a greater or les- 
ser density the choke is increased or 
decreased, and the tube lengthened or 
shortened. With this machine, and 
an exertion of 25 horse-power, cotton 
has been compressed to a density of 86 
pounds per cubic foot. (Oak is but 54 
pounds to the cubic foot.) But in prac- 
tice, the bales are only made to a den- 
sity of 50 pounds per cubie foot. as 


that is sufticient for the full utilization 


off the cap plate, 
stripping the thread 
from the bolts. 

I am of the opinion that the resis 
tance is created by the cotton forming 
an arch, or bridge, using the sides of 
the sleeve as an abutment. 

The machines of this type in opera 
tion have a capacity of about 2,000 
pounds per hour, running at a speed 
of 14 revolutions per minute, and 
make bales built up of spiral layers, 
which, when opened, spring apart, 
thus saving much labor at the mills, 


and facilitating mixing of the cotton. 








Stet a ease 
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As will be seen from the construc- 
tion of this machine it is inexpensive 
to build, and will easily come within 
the reach of the planters and ginners. 
thus doing away with the re-compress 
ing and re-handling of cotton now 


made necessary by present methods. 


looked upon to be the pick of the cot- 
ton trade and in which an established 
connection and reputation for good 
work is indispensable. The spinning 
concerns who form part of the Asso- 
ciation, are practically the whole of 


the Taneashire firms manipulating 





THE LOWRY BALE OPENED. 


and will fully utilize the carrying ca- 


pacity of ships and cars. 





Cotton Spinners Combine. 


The Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers’ Association, Ltd., England, 
has been registered with a capital of 
$20,000,000 in $5.00 shares—one-half of 
which are 5 per cent. cumulative pref 
erence shares, and $10,000,000 of 4 per 
eent, debenture stock. The issue was 
in the early part of May, and was 
looked for with much interest in the 
manufacturing centres. Of the total 
capital issued the vendors took one 
third and the public were offered two 
thirds. in accordance with the require 
ments of the Stock Exchange in the 
ease of companies officially quoted. 

This indication of confidence togeth 
er with the fact that there was no un 
derwriting or promotion money paid, 
shows the promotion was regarded as 
a thoroughly sound one. The dire 
tors—executive and otherwise—are all 
practical members of the amalgamat- 


ing firms. who do a business which is 


Sea Island cotton, in producing yarns 
of the average counts of 120’s and up- 
wards. Indeed. several of the combin- 
ing concerns spin up to 350’s counts. 

Moreover, of the four main kinds of 
raw cotton—viz., Sea Island, Egyptian, 
American, and Indian—the first 
named is far and away the finest and 
choicest staple. “Sea Island” is grown 
on the sandy islands lying off the 
coasts of South Carolina and Georgia 
and to some extent, also on the main- 
land of this southern portion of the 
United States. These plantations prac- 
tically border the Gulf Stream. breezes 
from which are held to impart strengt} 
to the fibre of the cotton. Moreover. 
its staple is very much longer and 
finer than in the ease of the other 
descriptions named, not even exclud- 
ing Egyptian; and the combined firms 
Who handle this highly-prized variety 
of the raw material use the most scien- 
tific and expensive machinery in the 
trade. 

Before spinning, the yarn is made 


additionally clean by a process styled 


combing. This yarn is used for the 
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weaving of fine muslins, cambrics, 
and other choice cloths. For other im- 
portant purposes, yarn 


requires to be doubled, and this brings 


however, the 


us to the second section of the combi- 
nation—the doublers. Here again, it 


includes, with few exceptions, the 
whole of the trade from Bolton to Not- 
tingham and Derby. The operation of 
the doubler is to twist two strands of 
the original yarn and the 
yarn is then styled two-fold. ‘*I‘wo- 
fold” yarns are used for lace-making, 
for threads, and for the warp of many 
fine descriptions and expensive cloths, 
union as well as cotton. As the finer 
descriptions of yarns are not 
produced by foreign competitors, the 
Continent is a market for the 
turned out by the 

Buyers of such 
yarns have to be sure that they are 
getting the right article, as the fabrics 


together, 


these 


great 
yarns combining 


firms high-class 


into which it enters are so expensive, 
and the manufacturers do not care to 
risk using unproved yarns. Hence the 
special value of the businesses which 
have been combined by this important 
Association—all of which are estab- 
lished in the market, and are proved 
to be profitable from the fact that 
they have been taken over at a price 
based upon their profit-earning capac 
ty. 


Cotton in China. 


The United States consul at Shang 


hai writes to the State Department, 


that no one can tell the annual pro 
cotton in China 


duction of with any 


degree of accuracy. There are no 


statistics, either national or 


cial, 


that the 


provin 
on such subjects. It is estimated 
annual crop in the vicinity 
to Shanghai for the use 
160,000,000 


and tributary 

of mills and for export is 
Probably 

produce 


other parts of 


this 


pounds. 
China three times 
amount, making a grand total of, say, 
666,000,000 pounds. 
work, however. 
Very little cotton 
mills at 
Indian cotton as an ex- 


This is only guess- 


is imported. The 


Shanghai one time tried a 


few bales of 


was not satisfactory, be- 


periment. It 
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ing both dirty and of a poor quality 
of fibre. During the last two years, a 
few bales of American cotton have 
been imported and experimented with 
in the Shanghai mills. While it is not 
so white, its fibre is longer, and hence 
it will finer yarn than the 
Chinese The home demand 
is for coarse yarn—No. 20 
and coarser. 

About 420,000 spindles are working 
in Shanghai and vicinity. Of these, 
35,000 have been working eight to ten 
years; the remainder have been put in 
since the Japanese war. It is under- 
stood that 50,000 new spindles will be 


make a 
cotton, 


however, 














GIRLS IN CHINESE COTTON MILL 


put in one of the Shanghai mills 
shortly. No 
Highty thousand spindles are 


at Wuchang; 


new mills are building. 
working 
of these 30,000 have been 
in operation for about eight years, the 
remainder one year. 

The prospect of a market for Ameri- 
entirely on the 
laid 


moment he 


ean cotton depends 


price at which it can be down 


here. At the present 
price for native cotton is high. Grow- 
holding back the 

that the mills 
Practi- 


There 


ers and dealers are 
crop, on the theory 
must use the Chinese cotton. 
eally, the crop is “cornered.” 
have been paid for cotton delivered at 
the Shanghai mills $10.65 gold per 133 
1/3 pounds. It has been sold as low 
as $7.00. The 


the last three years has 


price for 
$8.00. 


average 


been 
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American cotton may, 


periority is fully demonstrated, bring 
62 cents to $1.24 per 133 
more than the Chinese product; but, 
until the natural prejudice in favor of 
the home product is overcome, it 
not safe to ask more than the price 
Chinese cotton. 

In the mills here the average 
(United 


and two-thirds of the em 


is 10.6 to 13.3 cents States) 


per day, 
ployees are women. It is not to be as 


sumed, however, that production is 


cheap in proportion to the low wages. 


after its su- 


1/3 pounds 


women working with them demand 


equal rest. Altogether, the lot of an 
energetic foreigner who has charge of 


Chinese factory is not a happy one, 


‘Ost ot 


production is not 


day’s 


proportion to the 





The Shanghai Cotton Industry. 


Recent 


political events in 


East have had the effect of dir 


attention once more to the present 


position and prospects of the cotton 














CHINESE GINNING AND SPINNING COTTON 


One American will attend to as much 
machinery as three Chinese. Nor will 
the native workmen push machinery 
They 
and much time and money are lost in 


While the hours of work are 


Chinese do not work consec 


as we do. are careless as well, 


repairs. 


long, the 


utively and steadily. I might say 


exaggeration that a 


much 
div ided 


without 
working day in China is 


equally singing, gos 


work, 


The small-footed 


between 
siping, and eating. 


women, when employed in factories, 


must sit down 


maimed feet. The larger footed 


often to rest their 


manufacturing Shangha 
From 


tics it appears that there are now nine 


industry of 


some 


recently-published statis 


mills working in Shanghai proper and 


six more at places in the interior. <Ac- 


cording to the Textile Manufacturer, 


Manchester, Eng., the total number of 


spindles at work in the fifteen mills is 


304,240, but when the extensions con- 


templated are completed there will be 


457,000 spindles at work. In the case 


of one of the principal mills, 25,000 of 
the spindles work day and night, but 
the concern is still unable to meet the 


heavy demand for their yarn. For 
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working 100,000 spindles, the promo- 
ters estimate an outlay of $1,473,750 
The di- 
their last meet- 
a dividend of 
per cent, the current 
Another of the large mills work 
and 40,000 


on building and machinery. 
rectors of this mill at 
ing proposed to declare 
from 7 to 8 for 
year. 
night with 


day spindles. 


Its directors, at their last meetin, de- 
clared a dividend of 3% per cent. for 
six months. 

As regards of 
the mills in Shanghai use Chinese cot- 
ton. AS an for a 


time some had 


raw material, most 
short 


tried 


experiment, 
of the 
Indian cotton mixed with Chinese, but 


mills 
not finding it advantageous they had 
the of 

variety. In color, 
any of the Indian 
varieties, and resembles Surat, but the 
Most of the mills spin 
from 10’s to 16’s. No mill in China 
now uses Indian cotton, the 
preferring yarn produced in their own 
India 


to resort to use the pure 


Chinese Chinese 


cotton is equal to 
staple is short. 
Chinese 


country to that imported from 
and Japan, the 
quite free from dirt, and is superior 
in color to Indian or Japanese. Most 
of the mills use Japanese coal, but of 
late this has 
price, and Australian 
relatively cheaper, is now 
ported. Only two mills in Shanghai 
cloth. One 750 
looms, out of which only seventy are 
working, and the other 
200. They both produce shirtings and 
drills; but of late, 
imported a large stock of these, the 


because former is 


risen considerably in 


coal, which is 
being im 


manufacture has 


works witb 


America having 


demand for home-made cloth has de 
creased, the have 
stopped manufacturing cloth. 

it was the intention of the 
government to levy an excise duty of 


almost 
At first, 
Chinese 


and mills 


10 per cent. on yarns and cloth pro- 


duced by mills under foreign manage- 
ment, but the idea was abandoned at 
the of the 
ministers to the Chinese government. 
The foreigners pointed out that it 
would be a great hardship to them if 
they were obliged under 
such discouraging circumstances with 
yarn imported from Japan and India. 


representation foreign 


to compete 


WORLD 


They further represented that this 


protective duty would drain the 
wealth of China to foreign ports with- 
out doing any to the country. 
This had the effect, and the 
Chinese government has now equalized 
the duty levied on imported yarn and 
cloth and the manufactured in 
China. 


good 


desired 


same 


Cost of Production in Cotton Mills. 





ECONOMY IN POWER. 


Editor Textile World: 

I have recently returned from a trip 
in the Southern I have 
examined a number of 
ton mills and obtained the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of yarn in that part of 
the country. 

I did 
cheaper price paid per capita and the 
lengthy hours, this cost for mill labor 
alone was much less than here in the 
North. The for the 
other hand, southern 


districts, is less, 


States where 


southern cot- 


not find that, even with the 


cost power, on 
of the 
owing to the cheaper 


although in many in- 


in most 
cost of the coal, 
stances the cost of power per pound 
of cloth or yarn produced as a whole 
is nearly as high the North, 
the insufficient manner in 
fuel is the 


as in 
owing 
which 


to 
the 
generated 


brings 


and 
power and transmitted. 

This to the principal 
point which I wish to make in this ar- 
ticle which is that the remedy for the 
lack of profit in most of our Northern 
factories today is in reducing the cost 
of their power and not in the redue- 
tion of wages. The remedy proposed, 
that of reducing the of 
both in generation and transmission, 
can be accomplished by the Northern 
mills and can not be by the Southern 
mills for the simple reason that the 
latter the at any 
reasonable rate to pay for the changes. 

Most of the Northern manufactur- 
ers might deny that there can be any 
great made in the of 
power. Taking, however, actual fig- 
ures, a steam plant installed in 1870 
cost $70 per indicated h. p., and the 
operation of this plant cost $38.14 per 


burned 


me 


cost power 


eannot get money 


saving cost 





indicated h. p., coal being $7.10 a ton 
at that time. Substituting in this 
same plant the difference in the cost 


of coal at the present time, say $3.85 
per ton, and our figures for operation 
would be $28.99 as the cost per annum 
of a steam h. p. in a large yarn mill 
of 1000 h. p. 

Now at the 


steam plant can be installed for $57.00 


present time a modern 
per h. p., and taking coal at the same 


rate we have a total operating cost of 


$17.84 per h. p., showing in twenty- 
seven years a saving in first cost of 
18.6% and a saving in operation of 
39%. 

Taking a mill or other manufactur 
ing plant with a capital stock of 


$1,000,000.00, which, on the basis of a 


cotton mill would require about 
2000 h. p., the saving in power be- 
tween the first and the second cost 
given above would be 2.23% on this 
capital stock. Recent figures have 
brought this cost per h. p. down to 
$12.00. This would represent a saving 


of 3% of over the 
same plant in 1870. 

Actual data from a still more recent 
mill shows that the total cost per h. p. 


has been reduced to $11.08 per h. p. for 


the capital stock 


power alone. The cost of coal in this 
instance was $1.76 per ton. This 
would show a saving of 3.6% on the 


capital stock over the same plant in 
1870. 

All of 
labor, supplies and repairs, interest at 


these figures include coal, 


5%, depreciation at 5%, taxes about 


1% and insurance at about 4%. 


The loss in power by transmission in 
some of our manufacturing establish 
ments is very high, the largest loss 
being probably in iron working estab 
lishments, where as high as 80% has 
been known to be consumed, in wood 
working 40%, 


cotton mills, which are the most econ 


establishments and in 


omical in transmission, as high as 27% 
There is no sub- 
the 
should 


has been consumed. 


stantial total loss in 
transmission of 
15% to 18%, 


and actual 


reason why 


power exceed 
and I have some figures 
made myself 


these amounts. 


tests 


by 
below 


which 
The other item of 


are 


most importance 
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in all manufacturing concerns is the 
doing away as much as possible with 
unskilled labor. It is an actual fact, 
that the loss in the unloading and fir- 
ing of coal by hand, with the removal 
of the consequent ashes, the unload- 
ing of raw material and the loading of 
the again by hand, 
can be very largely saved and that it 


finished product 
alone would represent a very fair div- 
idend the capital stock of the 
concern. 

To any one vitally interested in these 
facts and fig- 


upon 


statements I can give 


ures to substantiate the statements I 


have made. 
Wma. O. WEBBER, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Boston, Mass, May 25, 1898. 





Cotton Market. 





We quote middling uplands at pres- 
ent writing at 6 7/16 cents, which is 
the same as that of last month. It is 
too early in the season to have much 


to say regarding the growing crop. 
The recent appearance of warm, clear 
weather throughout the cotton belt. 


accompanied by showers, except in 
certain portions of southern Alabama 
and Georgia, is promising for a full 
crop. The opinion in the trade is that 
the acreage is about the same as that 
of last year, though possibly two to 
three per cent. less, but not 6.6 less, 
as indicated by the recent crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture. Ac- 


cording to this report, the decrease in 


the probable area of planting, com 
pared with that of 1897, ranges from 
92 per cent. in Texas and Arkansas, 
to 97 per cent. in Alabama. It is im- 
possible to predict at this time the 
probable range of prices for cotton, 


but there is nothing to indicate a high 


er range as spinners throughout the 
world have a larger stock on hand 
than any previous year at this time, 
with manufacturing far from active. 


There is a surplus, as near as it can 
he estimated, of nearly 1,500,000 bales 


of American cotton. A cotton crop of 


over eleven million bales is now 


1897-98. 


as- 
Ac- 
cording to the monthly cotton report 


sured for the season of 
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of Ellison & Co., the cotton business 
in Russia is good, though better for 
spinners than for weavers, in that 
spinners are under contract for many 
months to come. The consumption of 
East Indian cotton is now replaced by 
Central Asian. On the whole, neither 
the cotton spinners nor the manufac- 
turers are doing more than a normal 
business on the Continent. An inter- 
esting letter has been published by 
Fr. Jac. Andres, Boston, from his son, 
who is now in Egypt, which reads as 
follows: 

“After the unreasonable advance of 
the last ten days, the market is slowly 
declining, and values show a reaction 
of six piastres from the highest point, 
and, as expressed in my today’s cable, 
I expect a further moderate decline. 
The market is heavily oversold. Plant- 
ers complain about scarcity of water 
for irrigation, and it is feared that se- 
rious damage may result to the grow- 
ing crop during July and August. My 
own investigations show a lack of 
water in some districts, but serious ap- 
prehensions are not yet felt. Only one 
gin is still running at Zagazig. 

“The ‘Kafr-El-Zayat’ ginning estab- 
lishment of the ‘Anglo,’ as well as all 
others, are closed. The heat is almost 
unbearable, and most Europeans have 
already left Egypt. 

“The famous cotton market Minet- 
El-Bassal, is very interesting, and 
everybody much excited about the 
war which had just been declared. 
On the train from Alexandria to Zag- 
azig, six hours’ railroad travel, I had 
an excellent opportunity to form an 
idea of the cotton fields. From horizon 
to horizon the country is perfectly 
level; the rich, black soil is laid out 
systematically in ‘feddans’ (acres), 
separated by canals and _ ditches 
which furnish the Nile water and give 
the lands fertility. Already the cotton 
plants have obtained a height of about 
six inches, and are strong and healthy, 
although backward. Most of the 
lands are ‘cotton; here and there 
‘erain’ and other cereals. In the fields 
the Arabs are working like beavers, 
despite the hot sun. These Arabs are 
intelligent and hard workers. Their 












wages are almost nothing, but their 


requirements are small. However; 


they seem happy and well contented. 
They are superior to our Southern 
negroes. The villages through which 
Wwe pass are crowded with the inhabi- 
tants, who offer their wares to the 
passengers. These Arabs, with their 
turbans and colored garments, present 
a very picturesque appearance—the 
bright clear sky overhead, the beaut! 
ful palm trees and oriental vegetation 
—all is striking to the stranger’s eye. 

“Zagazig, the capital of the district 
‘Charkieh,’ one of the most prominent 
districts for cotton, has about thirty 
thousand inhabitants. The greater 
part of the cotton from Charkieh, 
about one-sixth of the crop, or one 
million cantars, which this district 
produces, is brought to this place to 
the large ginning establishments of 
which there are about six. I may say 
that the cotton from Charkieh (the 
best of which comes from Moralieh), 
is of the current quality, Fully Good- 
fair, and is noted for even running and 
good staple. and well adapted for hos 
iery work. I had occasion to see one 
of the largest of these ginning estab- 
lishments in operation. A one-story 
structure, built of brick and cement, 
reminded me of a card room. On each 
side are arrayed, in rows, the gins, 
numbering one hundred, of Platt 
Bros. & Co., Oldham, England, 1869 
and 1889. These are mostly used, and 
are very well adapted for the cotton, 
They are constructed to avoid damag- 
ing the staple, and more importance is 
given to this than to the production. 
As the cotton comes cleaned from the 
gins, it is taken to the ‘Fanfarrah,’ 
where all dust and leaf is taken out. 
It is then at once packed in steam- 
pressed bales, marked, and is ready 
for export. All through the operation 
the greatest pains are taken to avoid 
injuring the quality. The seed is put 
into cleaners and some of it re-ginned; 
the cotton from this is low grade, 
called ‘Affridis,’ similar to our linters, 
but inferior. The seed goes direct to 
the oil mill, which forms part of the 
establishment. A mill of about one 
hundred gins produces about 110,000 
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to 200,000 cantars during the season, 
—1,400 pounds per day per gin. 

“The employees number about 300, 
and are Arabs—child labor. 
The wages are about 4p. or 10c. per 
day, and the hours are from 6 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. 
mills close, but during the season they 
The value 
establishment is 


mostly 


During the summer these 


often run night and day. 
of such an 
£ 25,000. 
“The cotton firms here are mostly 
branches of Alexandria export 
They buy the cotton from the 
Arab 


oceasion to 


about 


houses. 
surrounding 
which I had 
though exceedingly 


villages, one of 
visit. Al- 
hot, we rode on 
horseback the distance in hours 
to the village ‘Ibralinnir,” of about 
7,000 inhabitants. Some of the wealth- 
iest Arabs (planters) reside there. All 
these people take pride in the quality 
of their cotton; and one can easily see 
why Egyptian is so even running and 
superior to our American cotton.” 
The reports from Peru are to the ef- 
fect that there has been no rain in the 
Piura district, and that 
tion of cotton 


two 


the produc- 


rough this and 


year will be very small. 


next 


Wool Market. 


There is nothing particularly en 
couraging in the wool market, though 
little, 


faith in 


prices have weakened but and 


owners manifest a present 
values and in the early future wants 
of manufacturers. 
demand 
of at full values, and especially is this 


true of wool that 


Wools that are in 
for army goods are disposed 
is wanted for bunt 
There 
however, in wool manufac 


ing from which to make flags. 
is nothing, 
turing to create the least 
tivity, 


show of ac 


except as above indicated, in 


such mills as are supplied with gov 


ernment contracts. Prices are looked 


upon as being relatively low, compared 
with those existing in foreign markets. 


As near as we can learn, there are 


more consignments of Territory wools 


this year than last, due to the fact 


that buyers are not willing to pay the 


prices 


asked at the 
The 


points of ship- 


ment. consignments, of course, 


are made in anticipation of realizing 
relatively good prices. Notwithstand- 
ing the present state of depression in 
the manufacturing out- 
look is regarded with favor as 


circles, the 
much 
being excellent for the coming season. 
There is no question that fabrics are 
at a comparatively low price, and if 
there is sort of a 
will 
and 


demand for 
advance. 
wool is 


any 
values have to 
XX 
manding an average of 29 cents, with 


them, 


Ohio, above com- 
delaine staple at one-half to one cent 
higher. The X grade is quoted at two 
XX. Territory 
wools of good staple may be quoted 


to three cents below 
at about 48 cents clean, which is from 
five to seven cents lower than was the 
case last fall. In the London market, 
Australian merino wool, best quality, 
is bringing 20 to 24 cents per pound, 
and this quotation is firmly adhered 
to. Even crossbred are in 
good demand, at full prices. Our lat- 
est advices from England represent 
the situation in the woolen industries 
as improved slightly, as 


grades 


regards the 
home trade, but the serious falling off 
in the export of 
three months of 
general 
manufacturers. 


goods for the first 
this 


slackness of 


year 
work 


causes a 


among 


—Modern inventions, the introduc- 
tion of mungo and shoddy, and the 
tendency of the trade, have all 


in the direction of 


been 
deterioration, till 
counterfeit and shoddy have become 
a science. Of course, it would be folly 
to assert that pure and superior cloths 
are no longer made, but for one piece 
of that Class, probably fifty pieces in- 
ferior or counterfeit are produced. It 
is a case of supply and demand, and 
the demand rules the market. By the 
aid of 
mule 


the slubbing billy and the hand 
made, 
West 
attained a pre-eminence 
which has never been excelled. 


princely fortunes were 


and the high-class goods of the 
of England 
Carr’s 
meltons, Marling’s beavers, and Bliss’s 
household 
gratified the most fastidious taste, and 


tweeds were words, which 


as regards durability one might liter- 
ally assert that they were never worn 


eut. 
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A sectional elevation of a cotton mill 
is shown in Fig. 11, which is very 
similar to the one previously shown in 
Fig. 1, with this arrangement, which 
is also a three beater system, the hori- 
zontal cleaning trunk is dispensed 
with and an inclined trunk used in its 
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Fig. 12 shows a section of an in- 
clined trunk with the pockets closed, 
as when the machines are running. 
It is suspended from ‘the floor above 
by rods “R” in the same manner as in 
the horizontal trunk and consists of 
two parts, the top passage “C” 
through which the cotton passes from 
the opener to the breaker and the 
pockets “D” which receive the dirt 
and leaf which fall out of the cotton. 
The top passage is provided with an 
automatic sprinkler “S” in case of fire. 
The pockets are separated from the 
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place. One end of this trunk is con- 
nected to an opener, on the first floor, 
the other end to a one beater breaker 
picker, with a sereen section, on the 
second floor. The distance between 
the opener and breaker is short and 
does not require a condenser and 
gauge box to receive the cotton, other- 
wise the machinery, used in this 
system, is exactly the same as that in 
Fig. 1. The inclined cleaning trunk is 
used quite extensively in preference to 
the horizontal one as the length of 
grid, or cleaning surface, is considered 
by many to be sufficient for the re- 
moval of nearly all of the loose dirt 
and leaf, and the cleaning of this style 


of trunk can be very quickly per- 
formed. 


passage by the grid surface which 
consists of a series of flat iron slats, 
placed edgewise and running across 
the trunk at right angles to the diree- 
tion of the cotton in transit through it. 
As the cotton is drawn along by the 
air draught, each slat presents a nar- 
row surface, against which the cotton 
strikes, causing the dirt to be shaken 
out and to fall down between them in- 
to the pockets beneath. 

The bottom “E” of the pockets is 
made in one piece, extending the 
whole length of the trunk, and is 
held up against the underside of them 
by levers “G" which are fastened at 
each end of the bottom to a strip 
which runs along the _ underside. 
These levers are controlled by a han- 
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die “F” which is connected to the 
lever by a shaft “H” the bottom form- 
ing a connection to the upper lever. 

Fig. 13 shows a trunk with the 
pockets opened for cleaning. The 
handle is swung down into the posi- 
tion shown which draws the bottom 
away from the underside of the 
pockets. The dirt and refuse slide 
down into a box, or basket, placed be- 
neath the lower end of the trunk. 
Sometimes the trunk is provided with 
a connection by which the dust is al 
lowed to fall directly into the dust 
room. 

Fig. 14 shows a _ section of the 
breaker picker. The cotton enters 
from the trunk “C” and is deposited 
upon two slowly revolving screens, or 
eages, “A” and “B’. These cages 
form what is called the screen section 
of the breaker and are simply for the 
purpose of cleaning the cotton and 
forming it into a condensed sheet to 
be fed to the beater. As the distance 
traversed by the cotton, between the 
opener and breaker, is short what 
little cotton there might be in the 
trunk would not materially effect the 
weight of the laps by the stopping of 
the feed of the opener, while doffing 
the breaker, and this may be entirely 
overcome by doffing without stopping 
the feed. Each screen is provided 
with an opening “D” at each end, 
which leads into a dust passage “E”’. 
The fine particles of dust and lint 
pass through the perforations in the 
screens and out the openings at the 
ends and down the dust passage to 
the fan “F” by which they are forced 
through the pipe “H” into the dust 
room. <As the sereens revolve, the 
cotton, which is deposited upon their 
surfaces, is carried around to the 
stripping rolls “L’” and “M” and re- 
moved by them. Passing forward be- 
tween the feed rolls “P” and “R” it 
comes into contact with the blades of 
the rigid beater “T”’. From this point 
the cotton undergoes the same treat- 
ment as in the machines previously 
described. 

Fig. 15 shows a sectional elevation 
of a three-story mill also arranged 


with a three beater system. The 
openers and feeders are placed on the 
first floor and connected by a horizon- 
tal cleaning trunk, the breaker being 
fitted with a condenser and guage box 
which provides for the long distance, 
traversed by the cotton. 

The second floor is used for opening 
and mixing the cotton after which it 
is dropped down, through a chute, to 
the feeders on the floor below. It will 
be seen that the fan for cleaning the 
trunk is upon brackets which are 
fastened to the wall on the end of the 
trunk, nearest the opener, instead of 
the opposite end, as in the first ar- 
rangement shown. (Fig. 1) Sometimes 
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FIGS. 22 AND 13. 
only a part of the second floor is used 
for opening and mixing, while often 
the first floor is used for this purpose 
and the second floor devoted to some 
other process. 

Another wayof arrangingthissystem 
is to divide the first floor into sections 
leaving only a small space around the 
feeders for the cotton, the rest of the 
floor being used as a repair shop. 

When the pipes leading to the dust 
room pass down through the rooms 
below, it is customary, usually, to 
bring them down near the side walls, 
or some of the columns, in order that 
they shall be out of the way as much 
as possible. 

Fig. 16 shows an arrangement with 
all of the machinery on one floor, as 
when space is limited,and thecottonis 
opened and made into a finished lap 
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on the same floor as the card room. 
With this arrangement no cleaning 
trunk is used. The machinery consists 
of a two beater breaker, with an au- 
tomatic feeder, the first section of the 
breaker corresponding to the opener, 
which is shown in the arrangement 


with the trunk system. The rest of 
the machinery is a single-beater in- 
termediate picker with an evener, a 
single beater finisher picker, also with 
an evener and a carding beater. Any 
of these single beater machines can be 
made with two or three beaters when 





breaker picker and a_single-beater 
finisher picker with an evener and 
rigid beater. 

In all of the arrangements pre- 
viously described, the carding beater 
has been recommended for the fin- 
isher picker, as giving the best results, 
but, for the treatment of very long 
stapke cotton the rigid beater is used 
in preference as the action of the 
carding beater is considered too harsh. 

It frequently happens that the cot- 
ton bales cannot be unloaded near the 
opening room, when this is the case 























FIG. 


the nature of the cotton requires a 
very thorough cleaning and the floor 
space is limited. 

For spinning fine numbers of yarn, 
which require long staple cotton, the 
fibres must be treated as carefully as 
possible, and, as the opening and 
cleaning process is an unavoidable 
evil, it is necessary to reduce the 
beaters in a system to the least num- 
ber possible. Fig. 17 shows this 
system which consists of an auto- 
matie feeder, usually providel with an 
evener, connected to a single-beater 





an additional handling of the bales is 
necessary, which is quite an item of 
expense, particularly in a large mill. 
An improved method, one which has 
been adopted by some of the leading 
manufacturers, is to connect the open- 
ing room with the cotton house (where 
the bales are unloaded) by a galvan- 
ized iron pipe, twelve to twenty-four 
inches in diameter. This pipe may be 
of any reasonable length some of 
them being over six hundred feet 
long. 

In the cotton house is an automatic 
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feeder which is connected tooneend of 
the pipe. The into 
the feeder, the 
pipe, through which it is drawn by a 
strong current of air, produced by an 


cotton is thrown 


which delivers it to 


exhaust fan which is usually placed 


about half way between the ends. 
This fan has a style of wheel known 
as a wool wheel which is used for 
blowing wool. 

The other end of the pipe is pro- 
vided with a condenser which consists 
of a revolving screen, about twenty- 
four inches in diameter, upon which 


the cotton is deposited. The screen is 
connected to a fan and, being open at 
both ends, the light lint dust 


pass through, the 


and 


while cotton is re- 
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European Cotton Spindles. 





The Bremen Cotton Exchange has 
published the following particulars of 
the number of spindles in existence in 
Austria, 

Holland, and Belgium:— 


Germany, Russian-Poland, 


Switzerland, 








Germany. 1887 IRg2 1898, 
AISACE.....cccece 1,375,000 1,400,000 1,597,848 
Baden 308,172 388 SS $20,786 
Wurtemburg 4, 548 545,271 
Bavaria. 124312 1,500,558 
Saxony 541,122 1,101,662 
Prussia 4,104 030,377 
Oldenburg. 17,000 20,000 

Total £514,348 461,288 7.115,509 
Austria 070,363 2,707,762 3,140, 171 
POMIEG ccscccess $48,000 604,504 734,570 
Switzerland. 1,711,300 1,731,108 1,709,400 
Holland..... 245,308 249,274 260,680 
Belgium 605 000 734,100 S80,900 

Total 1,674,319 1,488,122 15,900,130 
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FIG. 15. 
moved, as the sereen revolves, and There were besides, in 1887 (worked 
falls in a pile upon the floor. in connection with cotton), 460,447 
This system of blowing cotton per- Spanish wool spindles in Saxony, 


mits of a large amount being handled 
in a day, from 16,000 to 20,000 pounds 
per day being considered an average 
from one feeder. 


—The “factory” means 


any premises where steam, water or 


expression 


other mechanical power is used in aid 
of 
earied on. 


manufacturing there 


Mass. 


pre cess 


any 
Statute. 


and 762,205 in 
Poland in 


170.980 in 


against 575,210 in 1892, 


1898: 59,680 in 1887, 


in 1892 


and 


against 62,560 and 


1898. 





—We are told that only in checked 
fabrics were Greek and Roman warps 
multi-colored, “for ob- 
tained by changing at nter- 
vals the color of the woof.” 


stripes were 


regular 
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What Can be Saved by Revamping Mills 
Having Old Machinery ? 


M. Campbell, general manager of 
the Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., made the following 
statement at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It is well 


L, 


makes on an average 31.50 yarns from 
about a 4.25 hank roving. 

It will be noted that the actual sav- 
ing in labor was 1.76 cents per pound 
or about 20 per cent. 

Following this will be found figures 
given by another mill where only the 
fly frames were put in new. For two 
years the treasurer of this company 
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dissemination, and should be 
carefully considered by mill agents 
and treasurers: 

The cost per pound in producing cot- 
ton goods is a question that largely in- 
terests every person connected with 
its manufacture, and how to reduce 
the cost. and what will reduce it and 
how much, are the questions first talk- 
Below is given the cost sheet 


worth 


ed over. 
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FIG. 17. 


of a mill that was revamped. In 1895 
it was working with old, and in 1898 
with new machinery. Attention is 
called to the fact that there is 11 per 
cent. allowance made on price of labor 
in favor of the year 1895, so as to 
bring the cost to an equal price and 
not to show too radical an improve- 
ment, when part of it was due to cut- 


down in price of labor. This mill 


questioned if it would be a paying in- 
vestment for him to throw out his old 
frames, as he could not save anything 
by. having less help in his card room, 
but today he only wonders that he de- 
layed the matter so long. 


Comparative Costs, No. 1 Mill, Periods 
in 1895 and 1898. 


Total 
Per Lb. 


Supplies 


Labor Cost per Pound, Per Lb. 


1895 1898 1895 1898) 1895 Lsvs8 


10) 596) .180) 052 
Spinning. 1.257 1.046 .242) .168 
Slashing 571 499) 396) .259 
Weaving... 3.303 2.646) .B78) .453 
Power 44 .142), 381) .289 
Cloth room...) .131 .159) .087) .087 
Lighting..... O16 .000)' .088) .021 
Miscellaneous .032 .013), .798 .258 
Office & Supt. 1.022 .763)) .000, .006 


990 648 
1.499 1.214 
967 75 
3.681 3.096 
425 
-168 
054 
830 


1." 22 


Carding 


The total cost for everything was 
for 1895 .... 
The total cost f 


SOP BOGS vsvce 


8.75 cts. 


6.99 cts. 
$1.76 


OLD PRODUCTION. 


12,500—58 hours. 
Hank roving, 4.16. 
Card room cost, 1%. 
Number of yarn, 28. 


Breaking strain 
12 per cent. The above figures show a 
fair comparison of what may be done 
by changing over old mills, and it is 
only a wonder that the matter is taken 
hold of so slowly. 


NEW PRODUCTION. 


14,000—58 hours. 
New, 4.70. 
Card room cost, .94. 
Number oft yarn, .30. 


showed a gain of 
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WILLIAM SCOTT TAGGART 


Continued from April 


In regard to the special arrange 
ment for “drawing-up” and “backing 
off” the two illustrations, Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 


dinary and fine spinning mules. 


6, show the difference between or 


We have already spoken of the ex 
reme gentleness of action required in 
and nowhere is 


naking the changes, 


DUPLEX DRIVING 
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this more necessary than in the two 


operations mentioned above. Refer- 
ence to Fig. 5 will convey very clearly 
what the 
first place, it will be noticed that the 


scroll shaft is driven from a band pul 


we wish to emphasize. In 


ley “a” acting through the bevel 
wheels “e” and “f,’’ the cone clutch 
“R” and “T,” and the bevel wheels 


gz” and “h.” The termination of the 
inward run is brought about by the 
“O” on the carriage 
coming against the pendent lever “K” 


screw square 


and through its connections “N’” “P,” 


COTTON DEPARTMENT 


Mechanism of a Fine Spinning Mule. 
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“R” of 
with the bottom 


lifting the 


clutch out of 


top part the cone 


contact 


part “Tr.” It will readily be seen that 


an action such as this is almost in- 


stantaneous, since a cone clutch 


can- 


not be made to come into 


The 
this abrupt 


out or go 


gear gradually. consequence, 


heretofore, of movement 
is to cause the drawing-up to be per- 
disadvan- 
deli- 


evel 


formed too suddenly, with 
the 


spun. 


tageous effects on fine and 


cate yarn being This is 


more noticeable in the case of backing 
off, for whilst a slight advantage may 
the 
the wheel “d’’ and the fast pulley “G” 


be gained, cone clutch between 


is still retained; so other means are 


adopted to still further modify the ab 


rupt action of putting “d”’ into con- 


tact with “G.” 
A still further disadvantage of the 
arrangement in Fig. 5 remains to be 


the highest quality of 


absolutely 


noticed. For 


work it is necessary to 
shorten the stretch. If a correct scroll 
is made for, say, a 60 inch stretch, it 
such a scroll will 
54 inch stretch. It 


would be clearly an impracticable ar- 


is quite clear that 


not be exact for a 


rangement to have to change the 
scrolls every time the stretch was 
changed. Fortunately, this is mot nec- 
essary as a consideration of the pur- 


pose of the scrolls will soon show. 
The 


draw up 


main object of a seroll is to 


the carriage. Its second ob 


ject is to do this in such a way that 


the earriage starts out very gently, at- 


its maximum speed towards the 


tains 

middle of the stretch, and finishes 
very gently. Now with a 60 inch 
scroll on a 54-inch stretch, the whole 


of the seroll would not be used, there- 
fore. there would be altered conditions 
of working, and we should not obtain 


gentleness of action which is so 


that 
much required. 


To overcome these objections, the 


arrangement shown in Fig. 6 is 


adopted. It is exceedingly simple and 
works admirably. Indeed, a compari 
son of Fig. 5 and 6 will show that Fig. 
6 is far less complicated and consider 
ably more economical. 


On reference to the drawing, the ad- 
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justing screw “M” carried by the car- 
riage square comes into contact with 
the lever “N,”’ and this working from 
its fulcrum “P” actuates through the 
link “Q R” a strap fork lever “R S T,” 
the fulcrum being at “S.” The strap 
fork at “IT” guides a strap on to the 
pulley “B.” Fixed to “B” is a bevel 
wheel “C,” which gears into “D” and 
so drives the scroll shaft “F,” thus 
drawing up the carriage; the carriage 
screw “M” coming against “N” 
changes the strap from “B” to the pul- 
ley “A” keyed to the shaft “G,” by 
which means the scroll shaft is stop- 
ped and the backing-off shaft “G” is 
set running. 

The advantage of the arrangement 
is seen in the fact that the changing 
of the strap from “B” to “A” and 
from “A” to “B” can be brought 
about gradually, and moreover the 
speed can even be modified by not 
using the full width of the pulleys, for 
which purpose a stop rod and adjust- 
ing screw are used. 

The next feature to be noticed is the 
short shapes. The necessity for its 
use depends entirely upon the short- 
ening of the stretch. Two drawings 
are given in Figs. 7 and 8, one show- 
ing the long shaper, and the other the 
short shaper. 

Fig. 7 is practically self-explanatory. 
It represents the long shaper and the 
connections through which the cop- 
ping faller wire is actuated. Fig. 8 
shows the whole mechanism of the 
short shaper. The faller connections 
are not drawn in, but since these are 
exactly as in Fig. 7, there will be no 
difficulty in understanding the action. 
The front and back inclines are pret- 
ty much as we find them in the long 
shaper in respect to their size and 
shape. The chief difference consists 
in bringing them nearer together, and 
forming them into one casting, and 
carrying them on a slide “Q” which 
is supported by a fixed slide cover 
“R,” bolted to the under side of the 
earriage square. 

On the two inclines rests the shaper 
rail which is a much shortened replica 
of the long shaper rail so far as its 






outline is concerned. In its means for 
adjustment, however, it differs greatly. 

The rail rests upon the inclines by 
means of the two pins “H” and “B;’ 
the short portion “C F” centered at 
“C” projects downwards at “D” and 
rests upon the middle incline “E F.” 
The long portion of the rail “C GH” 
is centered at “C’’ also, and rests with 
its end “H” upon the adjusting screw 
at “J.” At this point adjustments for 
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FIG. 6. 


length of chase can readily be ob- 
tained. 

A nut “M” on the front incline en- 
gages with a screw carried by the 
slide “Q,’’ and by this means the in- 
clines cannot move along the slide ex- 
cept as permitted by the screw when 
actuated through the ratchet wheel 
“Pp.” The whole arrangement so far 
as we have described it, is carried by 
the carriage and naturally would par- 
take of the motion of the carriage, 
being backwards and forwards. This 
would have no effect on the faller leg. 
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What is desired is to cause the shaper 
faller 


and vice 


rail to move out under the leg 


bowl as the carriage runs in 


versa. In other words, the shaper 
must move outwards to the extent of 
distance 5 to 6 or 7, during the time 


the carriage performs its full stretch, 
of, say, 60 inches, when it runs in. 
This is brought about as follows: On 
the slide “Q” is fixed a short rack ‘S,’’ 


and into this gears a small wheel “T’ 
on the boss of which is a larger wheel 
“U,” both wheels being carried by a 
bracket The 
“V" gears into a long rack fixed to the 
floor. As the 


from the square. wheel 


carriage takes the 
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short has no advantage over 


in the formation of a 


shaper 
the long shaper 
enab- 


cop. Its advantage consists in 


ling the stretch to be altered, and by 


altering the wheels “T” and “U” to 
still use the same length of rail as 


from 5 to 6 or 7. 
Marks filed 
facilitate changing from small cops to 
When 
and “B” 


marks 3 and 8, and the mark at 


are on the shaper to 


large cops. the marks the 


on 
resting on the 
“7 


large 


pins “A” are 
over the mark on pin “A.” A 


shap 


cop will be made by moving the 
er its full length from 5 to 7. 


By moving the pin “A” to the mark 



































wheels “T’ and “UU” forward, the fact “2” and setting the front and back in 
of “U” gearing into a fixed rack clines so that the lines 2, “A” and 4 
A 
SHAPER, 
a = — 
FIG 
causes “U” to revolve in the direction are together, and also the mark 9 di 


the wheel ‘“T,” also 


of the arrow, and 


turning, moves the rack “S” in the op- 


posite direction to the one in which 


the carriage is moving; in this way 
we can cause the shaper to slide under 
the faller leg from 5 to 7, or any other 


required by making the 
op 
ite proportion of teeth. 

One of the small diagrams will illus 


The 


distance 


wheels and “U” with the requis 


other 


trate this feature clearly. 


sketch shows how the ratchet wheel 
is actuated by the finger “Y” coming 
against an incline “X” on the slide 


is caused to fall 


The rail 
vertically by the other end of the pin 
“B” sliding 
It need 


cover “RR.” 


in a vertical slot as shown. 


searcely be added that the 





rectly under the pin “B,” then a small 


cop will be formed by moving -the 


4 
shaper under the faller leg from 5 to 


6 The wheels “Tl” and “U” must also 
be changed to do this. Any other 
size of cop between these Sizes, can 


readily be made by setting the marks 


between these extremes, and altering 


the wheels to suit, the calculation of 
which is a simple case of proportion. 
The short shaper is sometimes found 
convenient in the case of old mills 


whose floors yield, since in such cases 
the carriage and shaper fall to the 
same extent. The winding motion 
we are about to describe has 
been found by some firms to be of 
material advantage in spinning far 
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lower numbers than 170s, but in such 
cases it might almost be considered a 
luxury; when we come to higher 
counts, its use is absolutely essential. 
The reason for its employment may be 
stated briefly as follows: As the car- 
riage, during the approaches 
the roller beam, the spindles are re- 
volving at their quickest speed be- 
cause the quadrant is then making 
the least horizontal advance, and it is 
at this stage that the yarn is being 
wound on the nose of the cop; but di- 
rectly the carriage stops the spindles 
stop revolving and the fallers immed- 
iately change ‘to the position they are 


run-in 


to occupy when spinning is 
£Tess. 


in pro- 
As the change is made, a cer- 
tain length of yarn is set free, and un- 
less this is instantly taken up by the 


ore, 
CARRIAGE SQUARE 








in the immediate formation of snarls 
during the change of the fallers, and 
in addition, the difficulty of filling the 
yarn from such hard-twisted loops in 
such fine threads, by anti-snarling mo- 
tions, would be practically unsur- 
mountable. It is under these circum- 
stances that an extra winding motion, 
exterior to the quadrant, is found to 
be serviceable in giving a few extra 
turns to the spindle as the carriage is 
tinishing its inward run. 

The action of the motion will be 
easily understood on reference to the 
drawing Fig. 9, to appear in the fol- 
lowing article. 

(To be continued.) 


—A recent French invention has 
been before manufacturers in Europe, 
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FIG, 8. 
spindles, the yarn will form into for polishing woven fabrics. Its ob- 


snarls, under ordinary conditions of 
working. The changing of the fallers 
is arranged to ‘take place just as the 
inward run is being completed; this 
enables the terminable winding from 
the quadrant to turn the spindles suf- 
ficient to take up all or the greater 
part of the freed yarn. But this is 
found difticult to do and all imagin- 
able kinds of snarling motions, etc., 
are devised to changes to 
be made effectively and without caus- 
fine num- 
inch 
whilst for, say 


enable 


ing sparls. Now in very 


bers, say 200s, the twist per 
would probably be 51, 
70s, it would only be 30, and the diffi- 
culties of 70s would therefore be con- 


siderably increased in the case of 200s 


ject is to give to silk, cotton, or mix- 
tures a certain opacity or shaded ef- 
fect by causing the peculiar appear- 
ance which they present after weav- 
ing to disappear, at the same time re- 
taining or improving their touch and 
appearance. This result is obtained 
by polishing the fabric in the loose or 
unstretched condition and placed upon 
an elastic support. The polishing is 
effected by means of a series of re- 
volving dises provided with blades and 
conveniently distributed above this 
support; but the fabric, being loose, 
would be drawn along by the move- 
ment of these blades if recourse were 
not had to a special holding contriv- 
ance which, by pressing at the desired 
time upon the fabric, prevents this 
drawing action. 
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Photography in Weaving. 
SZCZEPANIK’S 


PROCESS. 


“JAN 


Director of the Weaving 


Aachen, Germany. 


Reiser, 


School, 


By Nic. 


The the 
the result of his inquiries into an in- 


writer gives in following 
vention which seems likely to cause 
an entire revolution of the art of de 
signing, this most essential and up to 
now most difficult part of the textile 
industry. 

the aid 
means of 


Designing for weaving by 
of this process, is done by 
photography in such a way that any 
picture or object, of whatever nature, 
can be produced in an enlarged scale 
through an optical obstruction (a 
screen) directly upon sensitive paper. 
This screen, which is called “Raster,” 
is a photographical negative about 80 
x80 ¢c/m in 
strong glass plate, mounted firmly in 
a frame. About 30 such Rasters or 


screens are required to make all de- 


size, and is made on a 


signs whatever occurring in the whole 
of the weaving One of 
them, called the chief screen (Fig. 1), 
is a light-gray negative with a strong 
lineage similar to paper, 
each of the 
parallel strokes, one of which is black, 
the other white. 
large number of squares, 800 to 1,000, 
in the width representing the warp, 
and an equal number representing the 
weft-ends. The whole surface of the 
thus contains 640,000 to 1,000, 
000 squares. 

The 


9 
“), 


industries. 


designing 


lines consisting of two 


The lineage forms a 


screen 
photographic apparatus (Fig. 
which is used for designing, has a 
focusing-screen (Fig. 3) which is also 
covered with a black fine lineage, and 
conforms in its seale to that of the 


*—Jan Szczepanik, the inventor of the 
process treated of in this paper, is the 
Same as the inventor of the marvellous 


Teletroscope. The British patent has 
been acquired by Macclesfield parties. 
For further particulars application 


should be made to the Societe pour des 
Inventions (Jan Szezepanik et Cie.), fil 
Ungargasse 12, Vienna. 





DEPARTMENT. 


chief screen, and all the other screens 
used. A small picture in front of the 


lens of the photographic apparatus 
can very easily be projected in the de- 
sired scale on to the focusing-screen 
The object, 


if fixed exactly in the centre of the 


in the following manner. 


is carried in a stand 
the 
the 


board “B,” Fig. 2, 
to the then 
that 


number of 


front of the camera; 


apparatus is adjusted so 


image covers the desired 
squares in the width of the focusing- 
screen. The closer the lens is brought 
to the picture, the larger will be the 
the 


must 


projected image. At same time 
the be removed 
from the lens until the image appears 
In order to reduce the 
picture, the lens is removed from the 
picture, and the 
ndvanced to the lens until the imag 
distinct. The stand and 
connected by two rods 
fastened to their side, and containing 
a scale for mechanically finding the en- 
largement desired. The board “B” 
can be vertically adjusted by 
of a crank; another crank works the 
horizontal adjustment of the board. 
The crank arrangement is not shown 
These the 
purpose of easily projecting the pic- 
The 
focusing-screen contains squares rep- 
resenting the warp and 
in the proportion of 1—1. 
proportions- 
weft 


ends 


focusing-screen 
sharp enough. 
focusing-screen is 


is quite 


camera are 


means 


on Fig. 2. motions serve 


ture on to the focusing-screen. 


weft ends, 
The other 
warp than 
than warp 
are usually 
represented on the designing paper by 
different 


when 
ends, or 
are in 


more 
weft 
square 


more 
one 
oblongs of size. These ob- 
longs are so arranged as to divide the 
the number of 
warp and weft ends, in its length and 
width. 


design into desired 


With the present arrangement 


the squares are not altered, but the 
image projected on the _ focusing- 


screen is shortened or lengthened by 
optical means, so that the length also 
is thrown upon the desired number of 
squares in the length of the focusing- 


screen, although the width of the 
















image remains unaltered. The width, 
of course, may be arranged in the 
same manner. The foregoing is ef 
fected by a cylindrical mirror (Fig. 4), 
or cylindrical lenses (Fig. 5), which 
are arranged between the lens and 
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716. 3.—Focvesinc Scarex. 


the picture. The latter is thus length- 
ened or shortened when desired, in 
one way only. It is sufficient to pro- 
perly arrange the cylindrical mirror 
or cylindrical lenses, and then to ad- 
just them by means of a screw fast- 
ened to the lens, in order to obtain the 
desired shortening or lengthening of 








the image, according to the proportion 
required between warp and weft 
ends. For simplifying the adjustment 
the screw has a scale, which gives all 


the proportions between warp and 


weft. 
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After projecting the object upon the 
number of squares required both for 
length and width, the focusing 
screen is withdrawn and replaced by 
the chief screen, which is firmly fixed 
in a dark slide (Fig. 6). Behind the 
chief screen is arranged a _ sensitive 
paper, the film of which is placed 


eee eee 

















































The of the 
paper is covered and made light-proof 
by the lid Fig. 6, 
protected by an 
After a 
development, 


against the screen. back 


shown in and its 
front is adjustable 


shutter. short exposure and 


the necessary the pho- 


tographic paper shows a_ squared 
picture which represents the finished 
The squares appear black on 


black 


design. 
light 
eround. 


ground and white on 
The 
full 


fected by the chief 


outlines of the image 


appear in squares. This is ef 


screen being ar- 


ranged at a given distance farther 


from the objective of the dark slide 
than the 
which the 
jected in its original sharpness. 

It is known that different colors in 
photography different effect, 
therefore the design of a colored pict 
different 
and black, upon a 
white ground, can easily be defined in 


focusing-screen, through 


picture is no longer pro 


have a 


ure appears in two tones. 


Two tones, gray 


card cutting. Thus, pictures of three 
colors. each of which causes a differ 
ent effect 
sign complete without any addition or 
alteration 
however, many different colors which, 


in photography, give a de- 


whatever. There being, 


when photographed, are hardly dis- 
tinguishable by the human eye, it is 
necessary to paint the object accord 
ing to a scale of colors specially con- 
structed for this purpose, and always 


to be adhered to, two of a photograph- 


ically indistinguishable effect never 
being applied against one another, 


which causes no difficulty whatever. 
If the object more 
than 3 (for instance 6) different colors 


is composed of 


we must repaint 3 of the tones on the 
design with a transparent color. For 
9 color objects we must use 3 colors, 
ete. In this way a quite sharp design 
ean he obtained, for in repainting 3 
light 
red, a gray red, a dark red ground is 


tones with red, for instance, a 
formed according to the white, 
The 


does not 


fray, 


or dark ground. repainting of 


such a design require any 


considerable amount of time or prac 


tice, Such a design with 


already, 
squares only, obtained by the use of 
the chief screen, can be 
Weaving purposes in a great many in- 


stances, 
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used for 







Usually, however, the design rep- 
resents binding threads, which are 


distinguished on various grounds by 


squares of a different position and 
color. To make such designs a num- 
ber of so-called “binding-rasters” are 


used, containing either one or several 


bindings. Figures 7 and 9 show how 


the single bindings, and Fig. 10 how 
the compound bindings copy. Fig. 8 
shows the result of these three 


screens in the design. The binding- 


screens have no lines, but single, 
white, transpar bindings upon ap 
opaque ground, and vice versa. The 


single bindings are distinguished by 
xX, &, etc., 


which represent at the same time dif- 


various signs as “, M@, +, 


ferent colors, and are thus chosen, so 


that two or three falling upon one an- 


other, they can still be exactly dis- 
tinguished, as shown by Fig. 10. 
With the help of these _ binding- 
screens any desired binding can be 


copied by photography on to any 
place whatever of the design. If for 
instance, a five-binding satin is to 


copy a certain color of the object, we 
slide the respective binding-screen be- 
hind the chief screen into the dark 
slide, and in order to work the desired 
color only we put a 
(color filter) in front of the lens; this 
glass will only allow the rays of that 
certain color to penetrate. For other 
colors of the same design other colors 
along with the respective 
It is evident that several bind- 


colored glass 


are used 
filters. 
ings can also be copied on to one and 
the same place of the design, either 
means of single 


single, by binding- 


screens; or compound, by means of 


compound sereens. All designs ob- 
and 
having single panels which represent 
different 


bindings, need not be painted, because 


tained through binding-screens, 


colors and have 


different 
the various panels can exactly be dis- 
tinguished from each other by above 
marks. Such a design causes the 
same effect as, for instance, many de- 


The 
use of the chief screen, when copying 


signs printed in textile papers. 
through binding-screens, offers the ad- 
any defect 

the slight- 
binding-screens 


vantage of overcoming 


which might be caused by 


est movement of the 
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in the dark slide, for such movements 
are hidden and regulated by the 
squares of the chief screen. The chief 
screen, however, may be dispensed 
with, and the time of exposure re- 
duced to a minimum. In such a case 
the screens are strictly adjusted by 
means of micrometer screws, for 
which purpose a specially constructed 
metal dark slide must be used. It 
will be understood that when dispens- 
ing with the chief screen, the binding 
screens must have squares as shown 
on Fig. 8. 

For obtaining shaded designs, the 
so-called shading screens (Fig. 11) are 
used. Such a screen possesses all the 
transparent qualities required to ob- 
tain the desired shade. Moreover, 
these screens contain a lineage similar 
to that of the chief screen, so that 
this is not wanted in designing 
through shading screens. By a longer 
exposure (over-exposure) different 
groups of screen-panels are made 
visible on the respective parts of the 
printing paper according to the tone 
or shade of the picture. The arrange- 
ment of these screen-panels corres- 
ponds with the binding necessary to 
produce the tone or shade of the re- 
spective part of the object, so as to 
obtain a finished design. 

Fig. 11 shows a shading screen 
specially constructed for this inven- 
tion. Its effect is explained in the 
patent specification as follows:—The 
shading screen (lig. 11) consists of 
square panels of six different degrees 
of transparency, numbered 1 to 6 in 
the sketch. Panels 1 are perfectly 
opaque (black), panels 6 perfectly 
transparent (white), whereas panels 
2 to 5 have each a degree of transpar- 
ency between 1 and 6. The panels 3 
and 4 are each arranged in a diagonal 
row, while in the two following diago- 
nal rows panels 1 and 2 and 5 and 6 
change alternatively, as shown in Fig. 
11. The whole screen consists there- 
fore in diagonal rows interlacing in 
the same repetition as above, namely: 
1 and 2, 4, 3, 5, 6. For explaining the 
work of these screens applied for the 
process which forms the object of this 


invention, we will first describe the 












copying of one pattern each of the dif- 
ferent bindings mostly used. By di- 
rectly over-exposing the screen, i. e., 
leaving it exposed to light for a longer 
period, we obtain the copy shown on 
Fig. 12, in which white panels are 
shown on a black ground, the former 
corresponding with the panels 1 of the 
screen which we know to be perfectly 
opaque. On a longer exposure, the 
light attacks all places of the printing 
paper which correspond with the 
lighter toned panels 2 to 6 of the 
screen, without regarding their shade, 
while those places of the printing pa- 
per only which correspond with the 
perfectly opaque panels, 1, of the 
screen are perfectly protected from 
the influence of the light. The panels, 
1, visible on the negative (Fig. 12) are 
arranged the same as satin binding. 
If we make now a second negative 
from the screen, on which a plate of 
high transparency, 5, has been placed, 
those positions of the printing paper 
that correspond with the screen 
panels, 2, are also protected; for by 
covering panels 2 of the screen with a 
plate of degree 5 of transparency, a 
degree corresponding with shade 1 is 
obtained. By over-exposure' the 
image shown on Fig. 13 is obtained, 
on the black ground of which the 
panels 1 and 2 are arranged in twill 
(KXoeper) binding. By replacing plate 
5 by a darker plate of degree 4 upon 
the screen, the parts 3 of the printing 
paper which correspond with the 
shade 3 are also protected; and an 
image is produced, which, as shown 
on Fig. 14, represents the linen bind- 
ing. In the same manner, by using a 
plate of transparency 3, we again ob- 
tain twill binding (dark panels 5 and 
6 on white ground as Fig. 15 shows), 
or, by a plate of degree 2, another 
satin binding with dark panels 6 on 
white ground (Fig. 16) may be ob- 
tained. If more kinds of binding are 
required, the number of degrees of 
transparency must be increased. In 
practice the plates of one degree each 
of transparency only are replaced by 
projecting the object of the design 
which is to be woven, or the picture, 
on to the screen in the camera. The 
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object may be considered a plate with 
various parts of different degrees of 
transparency corresponding with its 
tone or shade. If we now over-expose 
the screen in the camera through the 
picture, the equally light-toned parts 
of the print will at the same time 
show a group of panels, clearly show- 
ing the kind of binding necessary for 
its weaving. In the same way the 
equally dark shaded parts make visi- 
ble the group of panels corresponding 
with another binding, and in exactly 
the same way the degrees of shade 
between the above are made promi- 
nent by other bindings. As larger 
parts of an equal and completely dark 
shade of the picture appear quite 
white on the print and would not 
show any binding, we overcome this 
defect by moving for a moment a 
white piece of paper in front of the 
lens. By this means the satin bind- 
ings with squares, same as Fig. 16, 
are formed on the whole sensitive 
tilm. 

To explain in short we may add 
that: the clearer the light is falling on 
the sereen, the more squares will 
copy. The design produced with a 
shading screen contains, besides the 
bindings occurring on the screen, a 
combination of the same, which ap- 
pear on the border between one bind- 
ing and the other. 

Just as with flat ornaments for vari- 
ous colors different binding-screens 
must be used, so with plastic orna- 
ments for several colors we apply 
other means of shading by the use of 
different shading screens. For pro- 
ducing designs by the means of this 
process, several kinds of printing 
paper will come in. For a _ very 
speedy production of the design bro- 
mide paper is specially adapted. In 
almost a quarter of an hour the de- 
sign can be easily finished in this 
way. For shading screens the pig- 
ment papers. without charging,are the 
best. To use these papers with charg- 
ing, they must be made from trans- 
parent material, their back side being 
exposed upon. These papers do not 
cause any tones disturbing the read- 
ing of the design. 
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For simplifying the design of flat 
ornaments, which are made in differ- 
ent patterns but are always with the 
same bindings, we make use of com- 
pound screens, the effect of which is 
the same as with the shading screen. 
On these screens the various bindings 
are represented by different signs of 
different degrees of transparency, 
wherefore other tones of the object 
copy with other bindings. With tbe 
screens described we can make de- 
signs up to 1,000 platinas. Larger ob- 
jects must be copied in parts; the ob- 
ject is divided and each of the divi- 
sions photographed by itself. As in 
focusing, the picture is sometimes 
optically shortened by almost one 
half, so the designs are in many in- 
stances much shorter than hitherto. 
In using color filters, the time of ex- 
posure is very irregular for different 
colors. The application of the color 
filters may, however, be dispensed 
with, when the time of exposing is re- 
duced to a moment. For such a case 
the object must be photographed in 
the following way: We first make a 
sketch, the single panels of which are 
marked with the numbers of the 
screens to be used. This sketch is 
fastened flat and covered with trans- 
parent paper. On the latter we leave 
all those parts white which are to be 
copied with the first screen, and all 
the others are colored with red or 
black. The same is done on a fresh 
paper for every other screen required. 
We obtain thus three or four nega- 
tive parts of the object to be woven, 
which divisions form a so-called vig- 
nette (Fig. 17). These divisions are 
placed exactly one above the other 
and brought in front of the lens and 
photographed separately by removing 
the first vignette, when copied, and 
photographing the next, etc. To make 
such vignettes does not take any 
time worth mentioning more than the 
painting of the sketch. When we 
have already one design finished, the 
vignettes can be made by cutting 
some parts out of it and pasting all 
those parts which are to be made by 
one and the same screen on to a black 
paper, so, of course, that all these 
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vignettes correspond with each other, 
which can easily be obtained. It will 
be evident that vignettes are used in 
such cases only which offer an ad- 
vantage against working with color 
filters, etc. In many cases there are 
irregular bindings used out of mere 
caprice; for instance, twills running 
in different directions, for tying long 
floating ends. These bindings, which 
are prominent in the finished goods, 
make the impression of belonging to 
the design, which is actually not the 
case, whereas, on the other hand, 
they cannot but disturb the effect of 
the design; for this reason they should 
be avoided whenever it can be done, 
Such bindings seem not to be obtain- 
able by the screen, but, if these 
special cross-bindings must be in the 
goods, we can make them with 
screens, by making them as visible in 
the object as they are to be in the 
goods, either by strokes, crooked lines, 
or otherwise. 

There is hardly any knowledge of 
photography necessary for making de- 
signs by the foregoing process, be- 
cause the work is merely mechanical, 
and is always done under the same 
conditions. 

It is quite evident that the expense 
and the time required are greatly 
diminished in proportion to those of 
the previous method of designing, 
and the saving of both money and 
time can scarcely be expressed in per- 
centage. Moreover, the effects, es- 
pecially in strongly shaded patterns, 
are far more plastic, since the goods 
are photographically true. The 
screens used for the foregoing process 
can be constructed in different ways. 

The various and most detailed ex- 
periments for the construction of the 
screens have proved the photographi- 
cally obtained screens to be the best 
and cheapest. The positive contain- 
ing the binding is made with varnish 
on designing paper and exposed to a 
sensitive glass-plate, when the screen 
for producing thousands of patterns is 
ready. 

If the screen be equipped with warp- 
effect bindings, we can copy it on to 
another plate and thus obtain a nega- 





tive, which gives a new screen with 
weft-effect bindings. The further 
multiplication of screens can then take 
place by simply copying. 

To obtain the positive screen more 
exact, more beautiful and cheaper, we 
recommend that it be composed of sin 
gle parts, printed in any desired man- 
ner on a greater scale. The expenses 
of a screen suitable for 800 platinas 
would be about $2.50. Thousands or 
any number of designs can be pro- 
duced with the one screen thus ob- 
tained, each of which would then cost 
about 25 cents to 50 cents. 

The photographic appparatus used 
for designing is most simple, but it 
may even be replaced by a camera 
obseura. A photographic studio is not 
required—a light room will do. In case 
of need the designing with screens 
can be done during the night and with 
artificial light. 

The present invention opens new 
prospects, for instance, for portrait 
weaving. It is possible to obtain 
natural images with technical effects 
that were previously unattainable. 
The invention is of equal importance 
for weaving plush, damasks, para- 
mount, curtains, carpets, gobelins, ete. 

For a few shillings and in the course 
of a quarter of an hour we can make 
any designs whatever, and _ these 
ready for card cutting, which up to 
now have required a great amount of 
expenditure in both time and money. 
These designs have the advantage of 
being entirely free from all defects, 
which were previously unavoidable 
by human hands and eyes, for in the 
photographic process the bindings are 
mechanically designed by the light. 

The fear that designers may be dis- 
placed will, as it has done many times 
before, prove unfounded. As the de- 
signing will not take much time nor 
require the expenditure of much 
money, Many new designs will be 
combined and constructed, so that 
they can be otherwise employed. 

The writer does not hesitate to ad- 
mit that he had great doubts as to the 
merits of the invention at the begin- 
ning, but after a thorough study and 
practical test, he is convinced of the 
great utility and the perfect suecess 
of the invention, and he hails it as a 
process which opens quite new pros- 
pects to the textile industry. 
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Binding for Esquimos. 


The following question and answer 
from one of the Textile World’s Ger- 
man exchanges may be of interest to 
its readers, as it covers a defect, the 
correction of which will occasionally 
puzzle even the most experienced tex- 
tile expert. Our object in reproduc- 


ing it, is to create comment and study. 


Che questioner says that he manu- 
according to the 
4,400 threads, 


factures esquimos 
accompanying binding: 
2 metres (1 metre—=1.093633 yards) in 
breadth; three threads per dent, 260- 
270 picks per 100 millimeters (3.94 
inches); warp and face filling 18,000 
meters, and backing filling, 3,000 me- 
ters, per kilogram (2 Ibs. 3%40z.). The 


pieces from the loom are 32% to 3: 
meters, finished 29 to 29% meters, 


long; 1.40 broad. 

The questioner says that he cannot 
well alter the backing filling, as the 
goods must weigh more than one kilo- 
gram per meter. What is he to do? 
The German exchange says that by 
studying the accompanying 
design in its single parts, that is the 


closely 


upper and lower and stitch binding, it 
will be found that the three weaves do 
not harmonize one with the other, but 
differ essentially in their character. 
This is wrong in the composition of a 
double weave, as the operator must 
seek, as much as possible, to have the 
characteristics of the different tyings 
This 


however, is not the case in the accom- 


harmonize one with the other. 


panying analysis, and to this very de- 
fect must be blamed the principal oc- 
currence of the defect in the goods. 

Fig. 1 is the upper binding; the four 
harness broken warp ‘twill generally 
used for esquimos, while Fig. 2 repre- 
sents the lower binding, the four-har- 
ness diagonal twill. 

Fig. 3 shows the binding for the 
stitching of the two weaves, and here 
it is necessary to that it 
shows a perfectly diagonal character, 
differing from the two weaves to be 
only is to be 


remark 


united, and to this 
blamed the complaint that “the diago- 
nal is visible on the face.” 

Furthermore, 


there is too great a 
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difference between the weight of the 


upper filling and the lower filling. 
For two face pick, of 18,000 meters, 
or one per 9,000 meters, comes one 
lower pick of 3,000 meters per kilo- 
gram, consequently, the weight of the 
upper pick to that of the lower stands 
Therefore, the cloth 
is too lean on the face, and that in the 


as one to three. 


milling it undergoes a loss of round 10 
length, and 28.3 per 

This difference also 
in the milling proportion may contri- 
bute its share, that the unsuitably in- 
upper and 


-Ygper cent. in 
cent. in breadth. 


stitching of the 


serted 








lower weaves has an injurious effect, 
a diagonal-like, upon the former. 
From the statement of the question, 
it may be assured, says our exchange, 
that there is no special lower warp, 
and it may be taken for granted that 
the ‘4,400 ends of the warp consist of 
yarn of 18,000 
Here it is proposed to use 
12,000 


meters per kilogram. 
a yarn of 
meters per kilogram for the 
ends that bind in the lower filling, 
therefore for the lower warp, and an- 
other for the lower filling of 4,500 me- 
ters per kilogram, so as to somewhat 
equalize the great disproportion in the 
weight filling. 
Finally, it is recommended that the 
4 be employed. 


between warp and 


binding shown in Fig. 
Both the upper and lower weaves are 


broken twill, 


the four-harness warp 






















while the stitching takes place accord- 
ing to the broken four-harness filling 
twill, Fig. 5. 
harmonize thoroughly. 


These three bindings 





Strain Upon Warps. 


DESIGN PAPER FOR SPOTTED AND FIG- 
URED GOODS. 


The importance of putting as little 
strain upon the warp as _ possible 
while shedding is well known, and in 
selecting looms for a certain class of 
work it is always advisable to take 
into account the shape of the tappets 
as regards the lift and the time al- 
lowed for dwell and change, and also 
the dimensions of the crank and con- 
necting rod. The effect of long and 
short cranks upon the force of the 
beat-up and the strain on warps has 
been previously dealt with. 

The strain on the warp varies as the 
square of the distance moved through 
in a given time. Thus: If in two 
looms which have sleys of the same 
weight and in which the tappets are 
the same shape, therefore giving the 
same time for opening and closing the 
warp, and in one loom A the lift of 
the harness is 5 in., whilst in the other 
loom B the lift is 4 in., the relative 
strains on the warp will be 

As 5° : # 
B; or as 25:16 ::1 
64 

The strain on the warp in loom B is 
therefore roughly only about 3/5ths 
that of the loom A. 

Supposing the two looms have the 


: strain on A : strain on 
: 64; 16 + 25=— 


same lift as well as the same dwell, 
other particulars being the same in 
both cases, except that loom A is run- 
ning at 240 picks per minute and loom 
B at 200 picks, the strain on the 
warps will vary as the speed of 
the looms, because both looms having 
the same dwell they will also have the 
same time allowed for moving the 


harness from top to bottom of the 
shed. In other words, loom A will 
have to do the same work as loom B 
in time represented by 240 : 200. 
Therefore as 240 : 200 ::1 : 0.88. 
The strain on the warp in loom B is 
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thus in this case about 4/5ths that of 
loom A, 

Where there is a difference in the 
number of picks per minute as well 
as in the lift of harness, it is neces- 
sary to find the relative time allowed 
for doing the work required in each 
ease. The following example will il- 
lustrate this class of calculation: 

Example.—Calculate the relative 
strains upon the warps in two looms 
A and B, the former running at 210 
picks per minute, and having a lift of 
harness of 4% in., and the latter run 
ning at 190 picks per minute, and hav- 
ing a 4 in. lift, both looms being in 
other respects of the same construc- 
tion, with, say, half-a-pick dwell. 

This, of course, leaves half-a-pick 
for lifting the harness in both looms. 
The relative strains per-second will 
therefore be— 

rt5 {3 x ato) = ado min. 
ro —(4 X rho) = sho min. 

In the loom A there is 1/420th part 
of a minute for lifting the harness 
through 4% in., whilst in the loom B 
there is 1/380th part of a minute for 
lifting the harness the shorter distance 
of 4 in. There will thus be a consid- 
erably greater strain on warp in loom 
A than in loom B. 

45 X 4.5 K 420 + 60 secs. = 141.75. 

4* = 16 and 16 380 + 60 sees. 
101.3. 

And as 
141.75 : 101.3 : :1 : 0.68, 
the relative strains on the warps per 
second are therefore— 
As 1: 0.68 

In jacquard weaving the design pa- 
per must be ruled with a thick line to 
indicate each row of hooks In the ma 
As in a 300 or 400 machine 
there are 8 hooks in a row, the design 
paper must be ruled with a thick line 


chine. 


every 8 ends of the design paper to en 
able the card-cutter to cut the cards. 
In a 600 machine the hooks are ar 
ranged 12 in a row, and the design 
paper must have a thick line every 12 
ends. 

In weaving with shafts in dobbies 
or tappets there is no necessity for 
having the thick line on the paper in 
ordinary cases. 
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It is only necessary to have the pa- 
per ruled in the same proportion of 
warp to weft as there are ends and 
picks in the fabric. In all-over fab- 
ries this is a simple matter, but in 
crammed stripes and checks it is not 
so simple. The following example 
will illustrate this: 

Example.—W hat design paper is re- 
quired to keep the figure the same 
size in the cloth as on paper? If there 
ire 100 ends perinchin the harnesses 
and the warp is reeded 40 ends, 4. in 
a dent, and 20 ends, 2 in a dent, alter- 
nately, the figure to be on the 4-in-a- 
dent satin, 80 picks per inch 

40 ends 4 in a dent 10 dents. 

20 ends 2 in a dent = 10 dents. 

60 ends, and 20 (total dents in pat- 
tern). 

(here are 100 ends per inch in har- 
nesses, and to keep them the same in 
the reed we requrie a reed with 

As 60:100:: 20:33 dents per 
inch, or a 66reed. A 66 reed 4 inadent 
will have 132 ends per inch. The 
paper required must therefore be ruled 
n the proportion of 132 ends : 80 
picks, or about 8 X 5.—J. T. Taylor in 
lextile Manufacturer. 


Stamping Shoddy Goods. 


Che wool growers of the West, in 
their associated capacity, are attempt- 
ng to establish means for stamping 
all woolen goods made from shoddy, 


in such a manner that the purchaser 


will know immediately the character 
of goods that he is buying. The in- 
centive for this movement is the al- 
leged extensive use of shoddy in the 
manufacture of woolens, and that the 
stamping of every yard of such goods 
would be a protection to the dealer, 
as well as to the consumer, and fur 
thermore would prove a boon to the 
wool grower. One of the supposed-to- 
be practical advocates of measures 
that will bring about this state of af- 
fairs, stated at one of the meetings of 
wool growers that he had just boiled 
down some goods marketed at $3 a 
yard, and after two hours boiling, he 
found a quantity of shoddy in them. 
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This practical (?) man has accom- 
plished more in his own estimation, 
than any other person has been able 
to do. He evidently thought that he 
had accomplished something; but, 
really, the very means that he em- 
ployed for destroying or retaining the 
shoddy in his piece of goods, would 
have a similar effect upon wool. -He, 
perhaps, forgot that shoddy is nothing 
more than wool anyway. If the rags 
had cotton in them originally, the lat- 
ter is extracted before the rugs are 
picked. A very crude idea is evident- 
ly had on the part of a number of 
wool growers regarding shoddy and 
what constitutes it. The term 
“shoddy” does not necessarily imply 
that the material contains cotton, or 
anything else than pure wool. That 
there will always be a large demand 
for cheap substitutes for wool, admits 
of no argument. Shoddy cannot be 
stamped out by law, so long as there 
is a demand for goods made from it, 
by the public. 


A woolen manufacturer of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, expresses the opinion that 
neither soda ash nor a strongly alka- 
line soap should be used for washing 
wool. He says “A neutral potash soap 
only should be employed—that is to 
say, & soap containing no excess of 
free alkali. Of course, more soap will 
be necessary if it is neutral, but the 
sain in weight of the washed wool will 
be much greater. A potash soap 
should be used, as nature uses potash 
to the exclusion of soda in the com- 
position of the ‘grease’ or ‘yolk’ wool 
fibres when growing in their natural 
state. What can be accomplished in 
washirg with a perfectly neutral pot- 
asi soap was exemplified at a recent 
exhibition with a soap made on the 
spot fur the use of the wool-washing 
machipes, by the simple admixture of 
pure caustic potash and tallow or cot- 
ton-seed oil by the cold process.” 


—The expression “young petson” 
means a person of the age of fourteen 
years and under the age of eighteen 
years.—Mass, Statute. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The opera-boutfe war with Spain and 
the rare continuance of unseasonable 
weather, combine to temporarily par- 
alyze the market. This is exactly what 
I predicted a month ago. I quote 
from my April report: “The closest ob 
servers look for a continuation of 
present conditions several weeks.” 
The weather remains as uncertain as 
the war. Then the sudden death of 
W..H. Rowe, the prime mover in the 
$30,000,000 Knit Goods Company, 
served to intensify the indeterminate 
feeling. And, speaking of this com 
bine, the tendency toward organiza 
tion for mutual protection is again 
shown by the incorporation in Albany 
of the National Association of Knit 
Goods Manufacturers, in which Switz 
Conde is prominent. This movement 
I also forshadowed last month by say 
ing, after speaking of the Knit Goods 
Co., “If it does not harmonize the dif- 
ferent interests, another association is 
a certainty. There are those who say 
another combination—of not necessar- 
ily a rival nature, is unavoidable.” 
The Knit Goods Company was the out 
growth of long thought on Mr. Rowe's 
part and his death will give the move 
ment a set-back in time, although it is 
not likely to disrupt the scheme as has 
been announced. Opponents insist the 
individuality will be lost in such a 
movement and that the great number 
of little concerns which can operate 
on small capital, make the plan im- 
practical, but they have yet to prove 
their case. The lull in business due 
to war and cold rains has much the 
effect of a long holiday, except that 
expenses go on with slight reductions. 
Most of this deferred business will 
eventually come to merchants, but 
with a rush that is exasperating and 
more or less unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

It is, doubtless, lucky that things 
have been so flat that it was useless 





to attempt to infuse life anywhere 


along the line, for had it been possible 


to move goods by sacrificing prices, 
rivalry might have brought about a 
big slump that circumstances could 
not justify. Asa matter of fact, there 
is no reason for weak feeling in any 
direction. The market is so dead that 
quotations are well nigh stationary. 
With the sudden close of the war, 
which is likely any time, would come 
a decided advance in prices, which is 
already making itself felt in edibles. 
And should the war continue, a grad 
ual stiffening is inevitable. There is 
absolutely no truth in the report that 
there have been large cancellations of 
underwear ordered for fall delivery. 
Here and there has been clipping of 
orders, but the increased demand for 
government supply has offset such 
shrinkage a dozen times, to say noth 


ing of the large amount of money let 
loose in other ways by government 
necessities. As is natural at such a 
time, staples and the finest fancies 
have the eall. In underwear, of 
course, the dull period has now been 
reached between heavy and light 
weight seasons. 

Among the new fall hosiery styles 
are first grades of black lisle with col! 
ored heels and soles of lilac, blue, pink, 
etc. Embroidered hose are in increas 
ing request. Lace stripes in silk are 
also forging ahead, particularly such 
tints as straw, creamand nile. A stock 
ing is being shown, among the novelties 
that unites seamless and full-fash- 
ioned features. It has the rib extend 
ed down the front of the foot. It is 
likely to grow slowly, but steadily in 
favor. 


—Camel’s wool and camel's hair 
have long been used in Persia, North- 
ern India, Afghanistan, and China to 
make robes for priests and princes, 
shawls, coverlets, carpets, and many 
other articles of coarse and fine text- 


ure, 
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KNITTING 


Hints on Knitting, 
PERFECT AND IMPERFECT FIBRIC. 


J. H. QUILTER 


A plain framework knitted fabric, 
be a perfect fabric, must have all 


ts loops of equal size, and any diverg- 


ence from such loops make the fabric 


imperfect in some particular form or 
other. On the ordinary jack-sinker 
system of rotary frame, the thread is 
formed upon the bearded or spring 
necdie in one or two operations. It 

iy be formed over each needle indi 
vidually or it may be formed first over 
every two needles and then be sub- 
divided into an equal loop over every 
needle. 

The principle of loop forming is im- 
material providing that the whole of 
a row of loops when formed are of 
equal size. Fig. VIII shows a row of 
loops as hanging on the needles as first 
formed. The dotted line “A” shows 
the level of ‘the needle which should 
be perfectly level and at equal dis- 
tances from each other. This is ef 
fected by the needle bar to which the 
needles are fixed by some well known 
principle, being perfectly level. On 
each principle of machine there is 
usually one particular bar ‘to which 
each other bar is set by templet. The 
former being of course perfectly true. 
If others are set correctly to same, 
they must also be true, but it will be 
shown that each of a series of bars 
which work in uniformity must be ab- 
solutely true to each other to the 
smallest fraction, even more so than 
the casual knitters will suppose. No 
rule-of-thumb work can be admissible 
in the adjusting of a knitting ma- 
chine. Accurate adjustment is the 
secret to good work with economy. 
Let us for a moment study the rela- 
tion of the needle bar and falling bar 
of the ordinary rotary, or other parts 
that take equal positions, on the more 
recent improved machine, and their 
relation to each other. 

At Fig. VIII the line “A” represents 
the level of the needle bar, with each 
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ndividual needle adjusted level to the 
same, and line “B” represents the line 
of sinker loop as regulated by the fall- 
ing bar where one sinker only Is used, 
and by falling bar and dividing pro- 
cess acting upon locking bar and 
verge bar combined where the two 
sinkers known as jack and lead sink- 
ers are used. Take first needle bar as 
presented by line “A” and falling 


bar by line “B,” if these are truely 
parallel with each other, so each loop 
inust be equal as regards its length, 
but should either the needle bar be too 
high at the one end, as shown at ‘“‘C,” 
or lower thar line “A,” ‘then, in the 
case of its being too high, the needle 
loop “B’” must be longer than loop 
“N*” and so on in proportion, or, if 
lower than line “A” then shorter in 
like proportion. Again if needle bar 
“A” is perfectly true and falling bar 
which regulates fall of sinkers is out 
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f line as at “D’ then loop “N’” will 
be equally longer than “N?,” and “NN?” 
than “N®’ in like proportion to the 
line “D.” Of course the opposite end 
of needle bar may be out of line in 
similar proportion. 

An example will at once show the 
practical effect of such a defect even 
to the minutest detail. Take a hose 
frame of a gauge making 20 courses 
per inch of fabric, the same being 28 
28 = 560 


courses from top to end of heel, viz. 


inches long, or having 20 


in the leg of the stocking. Now sup- 
pose the difference between needle 
bar “A” and falling bar “D” to be 
100th of an inch only, wider apart, 
each 100 loops on the selvedge would 
be so much longer, that in the total it 
would equal 5% inches. Then one side 
of the stocking will be slacker and 
longer and in order that the seams 
may bring the side level, one side is 
taken up in greater proportion to the 
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other. Now such a stocking cal never 
be made to lie straight after being fin- 
ished; the seam will always have a 
tendency to twist round the leg. 

I do not infer that even so great a 
discrepenecy will occur as shown in 
this example, but give this to show 
the effect of even the slightest little 
that may be imperceptible ‘to the ordi- 
nary worker, if he does not thorough- 
ly watch for the most trifling points 
necessary to make good work. 

Each sinker throughout the whole 
width of ‘the machine must fall to the 
level of the line “B,” if each loop is 
to be of uniform size. There are, 
however, Many causes that will pre- 
vent them so doing, and it is owing 
to these that we have smaller or 
larger loops appearing oddly or at in- 
tervals in the fabric. 

It is a point to be observed in con- 
nection with bearded or spring needle 
rotary machines, no matter on what 
principle they are constructed, there 
is seldom any arrangement for taking 
each sinker to one level and their 
holding it until the completion of the 
loop. The sinkers receive a motion to 
cause them to fall or take their thread, 
but they may rebound or not even 
reach their lowest position at all. 
Here, then, lies the cause of unequal 
loops at intervals, such being at the 
time that the loops are not drawn to 
their proper length and retained there. 

All practical knitters will say that 
without such a contrivance the loops 
do take their full length except in oc- 
casional cases. That is so, but it is 
the cause of its not doing so at these 
exceptional times that we have now to 
deal, for no effect occurs without a 
cause. Slur cocks are ftsually used to 
give action to jacks to give sinkers 
the required movement between the 
needle, and if these are not of the 
proper angle they have a tendency to 
drag upon the thread from the loop 
side, instead of the loose thread com- 
ing from the bobbin. Should such a 
back tention occur then the sinker is 
drawn up and the loop thus shortened. 

A popular cause of sinkers not all 
taking the same sized loop, is an un- 
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due tension that may at some time 0oc- 
cur on the thread and so hold back the 
sinker and make a shorter loop; and 
should such tension remain during the 
formation of say, a few consecutive 
loops, a tight place will occur, as may 
be often seen; and not a few of the 
causes could be traced ‘to the imper- 
fect winding of the yarn, causing a 
drag at the bobbin. During the travel 
of the thread from the bobbin to the 
needle, it passes a series of guides. 
Should these be worn or rough, the 
thread may be caught and a tension 
occur causing unequal sized loops. 

In all cases of knitting nothing is 
of more importance than the free 
thread and to ensure the same, the 
winding should be of ithe best. A little 
time and attention in this department 
will prevent nvany bad faults from the 
causes we have referred to. 

In machines having two sets of sink- 
ers it often happens that the two do 
not work in harmony. When this is 
so then each alternate sinker may 
fall unequal distances. For ‘instance, 
“At, A?’ and “A*’ may be jack sinkers 
which fall on to the level of the line 
“B.” Then sinker “B', B”’ and “B*”’ 
would be lead sinkers and these might 
fall short of the line “B” making a 
short loop, or fall below the line “B” 
and so make a longer loop, each of 
which would show a distinct line 
down the length of the fabric, a fault 
known as liney work, each set of sink 
ers working independently of the 
others. To insure an equal loop over 
every needle 'there are adjustable bars 
of some kind or other as the verge on 
the jack sinker rotary, and the locking 
bar on the same frame; this latter 
lifting the jack sinkers to meet the 
lead sinkers, as they come down, 
bringing with them the verge to stay 
the upward movement of the jack 
sinkers. Should this verge or its 
equivalent in any frame be out of ad- 
justment, the jack sinkers might not 
rise high enough, making a long loop 
on all jack sinkers, and a short loop 
on all lead sinkers, or, if the verge 
allowed the jack sinkers to rise too 
high, the lead sinkers would have the 
long loop and the jack sinkers the 
short loop; but properly adjusted all 
the loops are equal. 
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Knit Fabric fur Underwear. 


We illustrate, herewith, a recent in- 
fabrics, for 
wear, hosiery, blankets, ete., arranged 


vention for knit under 


with the intention of permitting its 


manufacture at a considerable less 
cost than the all-silk goods now used, 
and for which this new fabric is in- 
tended to be a high grade substitute. 
It consists principally of having a 
face thread and binding thread and a 
silk thread, of 


bound in by some of the loops of the 


which the latter is 


binding thread, and the binding 


thread is interlooped with the face 
thread. We furnish a 


part of the 


perspective 


view of a new fabric, 
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showing the interlooping of the face 


thread: binding thread, and _ silk 


thread, and also give a rear face view 
of the fabric, and a transverse section 
of the same with the silk face napped 
and tufted. 

The knit 
body 


fabric 
mad of a 
“A.” preferably formed of two threads 
“a fe a 
other and of which the thread “A’” is 
the face-thread and is in front of and 
regularly interlooped with the binding 


is provided with a 


knit cotton fabric 


interlooped with each 


thread “‘A®’, which in turn has some 
of its 
thread “B”, forming the back of the 
fabric, so that a silk rear 
vided on the back of the cotton fabric. 


loops passed around the silk 


face is pro- 
As shown in the drawings, every third 


loop of the binding-thread “A*” is in- 
terlooped with the silk thread “B”, so 
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intervals on 


that the latter floats at 

the back of the fabric. It 
however, that the binding-thread 
may be interlooped every fourth loop 


is evident, 
a tad 


or any other desired number of loops, 
but always so as to cause a float of 
part of the silk thread on the back of 
the fabric. 

The silk thread “B” is especially 
prepared and is comparatively much 
thicker than the cotton threads “A’”’ 
and “A”’, forming the fabric “A’’, so 
that the loops “A*”’ of the thread “A”’ 
for interlocking the said silk thread 
“B” are scarcely visible on the silk 
face, and they permit of napping the 
silk, as shown in the transverse sec- 
tion to give a tufted appearance, as at 
“B’”’, to the silk face on the back of 
the cotton fabric. 

By the arrangement 
binding-threads “A*’ are not 


described the 
visible 
the cotton 
fabric “A” or on the silk or rear face 


either on the front face of 


after napping the silk thread. 

In forming the fabric the silk thread 
“B” is looped around the needles by 
placing it first in front of one needle 
and then back of the two next follow- 
ing needles. Then the cotton thread 
“As iy into each needle to 
bind the “——” at third 


loop ‘“A*’, and the other thread “A’” is 


thrown 
thread every 
then thrown into the needles regularly 
to bind the threads “‘A*’ at the front 
side of the silk thread “B”. It is evi- 
dent that loops “A*’ 
may be used for binding in the silk 
thread “B”, and it is understood that 
the latter during the process of knit 


any number of 


ting is always around the needles, but 
not in the same, and the other threads 
“A”? “42” are thrown into the needles 
to form the body of the fabrie “A” 
and to cause the thread “A*’ to bind 
in the silk thread “B”’. 

The machine used is an ordinary cir- 
cular-knitting machine having a circle 
of needles and a series of bur-wheels 
for looping the silk thread “B” around 
the needles, it will be seen that by the 
arrangement described the silk thread 
‘B” for the silk face 
in by some of the loops “A*’ of the 


is loosely bound 


binding-thread “A*”’ of the cotton 
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fabric “A’’, so that the silk threads 
form a very soft face, and this face 
when the fabric is manufactured into 
knit goods, such as hosiery and the 
like, is next to the skin of the wearer, 
and consequently the merits of the 
manufactured goods are the same, if 
not superior, to those of the expensive 
well-known “all-silk’”’ goods. 

For forming blankets the cylindrical 
weave is cut longitudinally and 
opened and bound in at its edges by 
suitable bindings or doubled-up edges 
sewed to the body. 





Ribbed Knit Pile Fabric. 

We illustrate, herewith, a new rib- 
bed knit fabric, such as may be pro 
duced on circular or straight knitting 
machines. The purpose of this fab 
ric is to provide one having a backing 
or facing of wool, silk, cotton, or other 
suitable material. The circular knit 
ting machine is preferable for this 
manufacture to a straight knitting 
machine. The facing or lining loops, 
as they are produced, constitute a pile, 
which may, if desired, be napped, 
sheared or fleeced. Our illustration 
gives a view of the fabric with the 
threads widely separated, for the sake 
of clearness. 

The body of the fabric is formed of 
inner and outer body ribs or wales, 
knitted in the usual manner. Uponthe 
inner side or wearing-surface of the 
body as thus constructed is formed a 
lining made up of extra or pile threads 
shaded in the drawing, which may be 
of a material the same as or different 
from tlre material forming the body 
of the fabric. 

It will be ‘noted that the pile- 
threads, united with the inner ribs 
and formed into pile-loops, both rein- 
force the body-threads of the fabric 
and protect the ribs on their inner 
faces. The pile-loops, further-more, 
may be easily varied in length and 
thickness, thus varying the thickness 
and weight of the fabric. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the pile-threads lie 
loosely behind loops, they may also be 
made of threads much thicker than 
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the body-threads without detracting 
from the flexibility, elasticity, or soft 
ness of the fabric and without detract 
ing from the smoothness of its finish. 

It has heretofore been proposed to 
tightly interlace fleecing-threads with 
the meshes of the outer wales of a rib- 
bed-knit fabric; but in such cases 
only small or slender fleecing-threads, 
comparatively, could be practically 
employed, because’ thick fleecing 
threads would cause the outer wales 
to project over the outer face of the 
fabric at the points of such interlac 
ing, and thus form bunches or projec- 
tions which would mar the appear- 





ance and finish and value of the fab- 
ric. In the fabric shown here, how- 
ever, it will be seen that quite a thick- 
pile-thread, comparatively, can be suc- 
cessfully used. 


—-Every person or corporation em- 
ploying females in any manufacturing 
mechanical or mercantile establish- 
ment in this Commonwealth shall pro- 
vide suitable seats for the use of the 
females so employed, and shall permit 
the use of such seats by them when 
they are not necessarily engaged in the 
active duties for which they are em- 
ployed.—Mass. Statute. 

—The Greeks and Romans became 
acquainted with cotton much earlier 
than with silk. 
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Cone Tube Mandril. 


We illustrate, herewith a cone tube 
mandril known as the “Sticker” Cone 
Tube Mandril, manufactured by the 
Jackson Fatent Shell Roll Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Our illustration repre- 
sents a sectional view of the mandril, 
which, as will be seen, is simple in its 
construction. There is nothing about 
its mechanisni, it is claimed, to get 
out of repair or wear out. The shaft 





A has bearings at each end, and is 


provided with a thread at the back 
end. On this shaft is placed first, the 
rubber collar B, then the tapered wooden 
sleeve C, and lastly the nut D. The 
sleeve C, is loose on the shaft in order 
that by a turn of the nut, the sleeve 
will be forced against the rubber col 
lar, expanding it outwardly agains 
the paper tube, thus holding the tube 
securely and causing it to run perfect 
ly true with the mandril, the rubber 
conforming. to the irregularity of th 
paper. To use this mandril, the tub 
s held in the left hand and the man 


} 


dril inserted, and the nut turned to the 


left. 
Sweat Pads. 


There has been devised an improve 
ment to knitted fabrics having partic 
ular reference to sweat-pads surround 
ing the armpits of the garment. The 
object of the device is to provide a 
light summer garment with a com- 
bined reinforcement and perspiration- 
absorbent at each of the armpits in- 
tegral with the sleeve-body and to 
prevent the soiling of the outer shirt, 
waist, or garment at that point by 
perspiration. It consists in Several 
new and novel features of construc- 
tion. 

The body of the garment is con 
structed in the ordinary way, having 
sleeve-openings in the ordinary way, 


to which the sleeves are secured. The 
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sleeves are constructed by knitting a 
cylinder and then cutting it in two 
upon the zigzag or ogee line as shown, 
each sleeve-piece then having the form 
as shown. The ends are folded ina 
suitable distance; the folded-in por- 
tion thus forming a pad. A body-pad 
consists of a piece of suitable mater- 
ial of substantially the shape shown. 
The sleeve-piece is seamed in by 
stitching through its doubled edge and 
the pad and the sleeve-piece and the 
remainder of the edge of the arm- 





hole-opening, whereby the pad applied 


to the body and the folded-in portion 
of the sleeve-piece together constitute 
a continuous absorbent and the doub- 
led edge constitutes a reinforcement 
integral with the sleeve-piece and 
seamed to the adjacent parts, all ex- 
tending a suitable distance from the 
armpit upon the body and sleeve. 

The pad is preferably constructed so 
that the ribs will lie lengthwise of the 
body, and the same with the pads 


upon the ar 


1, SO as to prevent irrita- 
ting the body and arms. 


The flap ends of these pads are pref- 
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erably left loose, although it will be 
evident that either or both may be 
stitched at their ends or sides. 


A Reinforcing Thread. 


A device has recently been invented 
to be attached to a knitting machine 
for introducing into a knitted fabric 
an auxiliary or reinforcing thread in 
addition to the ordinary threads which 
compose the fabric for the purpose 
particularly of forming reinforced por- 
tions, as at the knees and heels of 


Pulley En& 





In carrying out the pur 
pose of the device there is employed 
an auxiliary-thread carrier, combined 
with means coacting therewith to 


stockings. 


clamp or release the thread, whereby 
the thread when released may pass 
freely to the needles and be knitted 
into the fabric, and, when clamped or 
held against, free movement will be 
broken off. By these means the auxil- 
iary thread may be introduced in each 
course for a greater or less extent. 
The device also embraces the com- 
bination of the auxiliary-thread car- 
rier with parts for operating the 
means for clamping and releasing the 
thread and with pattern mechanism 
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for automatically operating such de 
vices. 

The device also embraces means for 
controlling the operating-cam of the 
knitting-needles to produce _ loose 
courses while the auxiliary or rein- 
forcing thread is being introduced. 

We give, herewith, a plan view of 
a machine embodying the device. At 
“A” is to be seen the auxiliary-thread 
earrier. Also, we give diagrams show- 
ing the reinforced fabric as produced 
upon a machine having the device. 

The general construction of the knit- 
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ting-machine is not material to the 
purpose of the device. 

For purposes of illustration we have 
shown the device applied to a circular- 
rib-knitting machine of well-known 
construction, in which the needle-cyl- 
inder and dial are stationary, while 
the cam-ring and cam-dial rotate. 





--The fine underwool of the goat 
does not appear to have been used in 
ancient Greece or Rome, as mention 
is only made of goat’s hair, and that 
was manufactured into the coarsest 
fabrics; but farther East goat’s wool 
was wrought into fabrics in very 


early times, 




















Chinese Cotton Mill. 
Che Viceroy Chang-Chih-Tung’s cot- 
on mill at China, is de- 


30,000 spindles 


Wuchang, 
scribed as containing 
and 1000 power looms, one person at 
tending to each loom. There are 2000 
operatives, mostly children, in the fac- 
lighted up electrically 


a practical fire-extin- 


tory, which is 
ind possesses 
cuishing The coal employed 
as fuel in the 
Hunan and partly from Japan. 


he province of Hupeh supplies some 


system. 


boilers comes 


partly 


from 


of the raw cotton used, while the envi 
Shanghai supply the re 
The 


staple, which, however is generally de 


rons of 


mainder. latter has a_ longer 


fective. 


Only cheap cotton goods are 


woven on the looms. Only one width 


s woven, thirty-six inches English, in 
containing 


which length the pieces 


forty yards are laid. The selling price 
of a piece of cotton cloth, forty yards 
long and thirty-six inches wide, is at 
present five Mexican dollars, a price 
which, with the cheapness of the raw 
material and of the labor employed, is 
stated to leave a profit of from forty 
to fifty per cent. The engines and ma 


have been procured entirely 


from England, and the working 


chinery 
is Su- 
perintended by an Englishman, the 
nly European in the concern. 


Cotten-seed Oil in France. 


The Minister of Commerce 


received an 


French 
important 
representing 


delegation, in 


January, various cham 
bers of commerce, 


toms duty on all 


asking for a cus 
oleaginous 


American 


foreign 
that 
produced in 


cereals. It was stated 


cotton-seed oil, great 
quantities and at a low price by the 
United ruinously 
with French oils. Wvjections had been 
raised to any tariff by the soap mak 

lubricant manufacturers, but 
objections 


States, competed 


ers and 
these 

statement that America could not 
protest against any duty, as she im- 
posed a duty of 75 per cent. on olive 
oils coming from France, whereas the 
delegation only asked for a 20 or 25 
per cent. duty on American cotton oil. 


were met by the 


well 
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In reply, the minister said that he re- 
mained as faithful as ever to the pro- 
France, 
recognized the danger from this latest 


tectionist doctrine of and he 


The 


compelled to 


form of American competition. 
Government would be 
act with reserve, on account of diplo- 
negotiations with the United 
States. But the matter would have 
their attention, and, if the 
Chamber seemed disposed to act fav- 
orably on the matter, the tariff would 
have his, the minister’s, support. 


matic 


best 


1843 had 350,000 


spindles, now she has about 5,000,000, 


Russia in only 
and has not only been able to elimi- 
foreign competition in her own 
One-fourth 


nate 
interior, but is exporting. 


of the quantity of cotton worked 
comes from Central Asia and Cau- 
easia. That grown from American 


imported American 
and strength of the 


This country uses one-tenth of 


seed equals the 


both in staple 
same. 


the European consumption. 


The whole of China will be opened 
to foreign trade within a few years’ 
That 
falls 
sritain comprises the heart of 


time. 
which 
Great 


portion of the empire 


within the influence of 
the country. The valley of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang is not to be alienated to any 
other power. In other words, Great 
Britain holds a political mortgage on 
it, on which that country may in time 


he foreed to foreclose. 


silver woven into 


Gold 
fabrics by 


and were 


the Indians and Persians 
long before these metals were known 
to the 


though 


and Romans, and al 
Alexander 
employed cloths of gold and silver for 
clothing and tent furniture, it 


able that 


Greek 
and his generals 
is prob- 


these materials were only 


used to a very limited extent, even at 


i. considerably later period. 


In the time of Homer the manu- 
facture of flax, if not unknown to the 
Greeks, was practised on a small 


clot h 
the only 


linen was 


indeed, 


seale, for the use of 
rare amongst them; 


is recorded 


part of Greece where flax 


to have been grown was Elis. 
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The Worthington Compensating Cylin- 
ders. 


Editor Textile World: 

In your April issue W. O. Webber, 
while describing the high duty attach- 
ment of the Worthington pumping en- 
gine, ascribes the origin of the ideas 
embodied in this attachment to a J. 
D. Davies, who “probably got his idea 
from A. S. Cameron.” 

In the “Annual of Scientific Discov- 
ery,” published by Gould & Lincoln, 
Boston, 1852, reference is made on 
page 23, to a device which contains 
the fundamental idea of the Worth- 
ington compensating cylinders. It is 
called “Gregorie’s Patent Equalizer, 
or Power Regulator.” Che theory of 
this device corresponds exactly to that 
of the compensating cylinders of the 
Worthington engine, because Grego- 
rie’s Equalizer not only performs the 
function of absorbing work during the 
first half of the stroke, to give it up 
again in assisting the piston to com- 
plete the stroke, but if does so 
n exactly the same way in which it 
s done by Worthington’s cylinders— 
that is, the compensating cylinder pis- 
ton receives two strokes for one of the 
main piston, and the cylinder oscil- 
lates on an axis as does the Worthing- 

n compensating cylinder. 

I presume the date of this patent 
(1850) is earlier than the dates of the 
nvention of any of the three men al- 
luded to by Mr. Webber. 

What Worthington was really the 
first to invent was not the compen- 
sating cylinder broadly, but its combi- 
nation with an accumulator used to 
supply water under pressure to the 
compensating cylinders, this pressure 
being maintained by the water 
pumped. The last mentioned feature 
is actually the important one in the 
Worthington high duty pumping en- 








gine, and it is the great practical ad- 
Vantage and safety of the combined 
arrangement adopted by Worthington 
which accounts for his success where 
the iuventions of Gregory and others 
failed of recognition. 
GEORGE |. ROCK Wouov 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Continued from May. 

In most dynamos and motors the 
exact position of the neutral points 
can not be fixed but will vary accord- 
ing to the load of the machine. For 
instance in the case of a dynamo with 
a given number of lights burning, the 
brushes may be properly set at the 
neutral points and running sparkless- 
ly, now let the number of lights burb- 
ing be increased or diminished to any 
considerable extent and _= sparking, 
more or less destructive, will com- 
mence and continue till the brushes 
have been shifted to the new neutral 
points by means of the rocker arm. 
These points are determined only by 
trial. 

This shifting of brushes or giving 
them a lead as it is called, is necessi 
tated by armature reaction or the 
magnetizing effect of the current in 
the armature, tending to create a pow 
erful magnetism which distorts th 
field. 

It is proper to state here that there 
are some dynamos and many motors 
in which it is not necessary to shift 
the brushes, no matter how much the 
load changes. In these the field has 
been made strong enough to over- 
power the armature reaction. Again 
in another class of dynamo the moving 
of the points of contact is taken ad- 
vantage of as a method of increasing 
or decreasing the E. M. F. This is the 
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of constant current are machines. 


case 





It is not only necessary to shift the 
brushes to the neutral points by means 
i of the rocker arm but care should be 
taken to see that the brushes are 
diagonally opposite each other. ‘This 
can be accomplished by counting the 
number of segments of the commuta- 
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tor, measuring with a piece of thread 
or other device marking the opposite 
segments and setting the brushes to 
this mark. 
; The setting of brushes is perhaps the 
duty of the dynamo 
fraction of a 
often 


most important 
tender and a brush, a 


j segment out of position will 
cause serious sparking. 

Exceptions to the rule for setting 
diametrically opposite will 


appear in the case of multi-polar mo- 


brushes 


tors with cross connected armatures. 


Circusts % Cross Connected 


Arm ature Four Pole Tw 0 Brus hes 


FIG. 2. 
These machines may be supplied 
with two sets of brushes or as many 
; sets as there are poles. For instance, 
} four pole machines with two sets of 
brushes require them to be set at 90° 
apart; six pole at 60° or 180°, and so 
ou 
i Fig. 2 
tion and the position of the 
4-pole machine with con 
The mark 
the direction of the current in the ar 
mature 


shows the armature connec 
brushes 
in a cross 


nected armature. arrows 


connection. It is obvious 


herefore that 


no one should attempt 
machine 
without first determining from a blue 
print or other source, their correct 
position and then keep them there. 
Should the brushes be set very far 
out they will probably cause the safety 


the brushes on such a 


TO set 


re res 


fuse to blow and in the case of a dyna- 
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mo it will fail to generate, which will 
be treated more at length under 
another head. 
Commutators rough or out of true. 
The commutator may have high bars 
or low bars due to loose shell or an un- 
usually hard specimen of copper. 


A poor connection between the leads 








Commutalor in good condi T1011 
FIG 

and the tongue of the 

segment will also develop a flat, hard 


mica 
does not wear 


commutator 


between the segments which 


down as fast as the 





copper, all of these produce a rough 
commutator. 

The symptom in this case will be a 
chattering of the brushes accompany- 
ied by sparking, which is sometimes 
apparent by the sound. Touch the 
commutator with the tip of the finger 
the least roughness is at once appar- 
Turn the slowly by 
hand, eccentricity indi- 
cated by a rise and fall of the brushes. 

Cut 3 represents the commutator as 
it should be, with brushes properly set 
and surface of the commutator smooth 


ent. armature 


any will be 


and ghossy. 
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Accompanying it is a sketch of the 
same commutator in bad condition 
with commutator scarred and ridged 
and brushes badly set. 

In cases where the commutator ex- 
hibits eccentricity or is deeply cut, the 
armature should be taken out, ac- 
curately centered in a lathe and the 
commutator turned off. ‘Taking off of 
course as light a chip as possible. 

In large armatures it is often more 
convenient to rig up a special slide 
rest and turn off the commutator with 
the armature turned at slow speed in 
its own bearings. 

A loose bearing it may be added will 
cause chatterring of the brushes, the 
attendant sparking and cutting of the 
commutator. 

lf the bearings are loose and worn 
have them rebabbitted or put in new 
ones. 

lig. 4 is a slide rest which clamps on 
to the pillow-block in place of the 
rocker arm. 

4 commutator slightly rough can be 
dressed down with a fine file and final 
application of fine sand _ paper, 
meanwhile the armature must be 
turned at medium speed. 

If the machine in question is a dyna- 
mo, it is advisable to raise the brushes, 
start the engine at medium speed and 
apply the file or sand paper, or both, 
as the case may be, thus avoiding the 
clogging the brushes with dirt and 
copper dust. With the motor it is 
different as we must rely on the cur- 
rent to turn the armature. It is there- 
fore an exceedingly dangerous prac- 
tice to use a file. Sand paper, how- 
ever, may be applied without danger. 
It is a good plan to put a little oil on 
the sand paper, for in this way the 
particles of copper are gathered and 
prevented from flying into the arma- 
ture and thus increasing the danger of 
short circuits and burn out. 

It may be stated as an axiomatic 
rule that copper dust and metal filings 
in general should not be allowed to 
collect about a dynamo or motor. For 
this reason never use emery cloth on 
the commutator for the reason that 
the particles of emery are so sharp 
they become lodged in the copper of 
the segments, converting the commu- 
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tator into a veritable grinding tool. 
Moreover the particles of emery get 
into the mica, causing short circuits. 


fo be continued. 





The Union Engine Stop. 


The many accidents to engines and 
machinery which happen almost every 
day in the year, have led many to en- 
deavor to invent some method of stop- 
ping the motive power from a distance 
or in the room in which the accident 
occurs, which would be reliable, sim- 
ple, easy of maintainance but effectual 
in action when needed. 

Among the recent stops placed upon 
the market is the “Union” manufac- 
tured and installed by the Union Stop 
and Signal Co., Fall River, Mass. 

The Union system was invented in 
1890 and is free from false shut downs 
and alarms. 

The automatic switching device for 
switching the stopping device out of 
circuit after it has done its work and 
switching in the signal bell, is also 
very important, as it furnishes a mode 
of communication from the station 
operated to the engine room, and by a 
code of signals all necessary orders 
can be sent. 

The whole system can be tested at 
will by the engineer without interfer- 
ing with the running of the engine so 
he may know at all times whether his 
system is working or not. 





In case of trouble, which in some 
other systems would shut down the 
engine, a small bell is rung which noti- 
fies the engineer that the system is 
out of order and he can then have 
it repaired. 

In many instances where the boilers 
are distant from the engine, a signal 
is rung in the boiler room to notify the 
fireman that the engine is stopping. 

Where water power is used in con- 
nection with steam, the water wheel 
being regulated by the engine, the 
“Union System” successfully operates 
and controls such a motive power 
plant. With it both steam and water 
flows are controlled by the same but- 
ton and the water gate is closed with 
the safe speed which is so essential. 

In manufacturing establishments 














where water only is used, a single sys- 
controls the water 
gate and thus becomes an automatic 


‘tem is ued which 


gate man. 
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and shows a Corliss engine equipment. 
It consists of a connecting rod “E” 






from the governor to the levers “I” 
and engages the wrist pin, “G,” this 





































































































FIG. 1.—UNIO N 


The accompanying cut is a represen- 
tation of the Union stopping device 
and Electric signal system taken from 
one of the special systems now in use 
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STOPAND SIGNAL. 


rod is held in position by the spring 
“H” and which answers two purposes 
to hold the rod “E” in position and to 
cause the stop motion to operate more 
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quickly when released, the extra 
weight which is added to the governor 
is compensated for by the counter 
weight “IK.” 

The rod “U” is attached to bell 
crank “O” and carries the weight “S.” 
This rod also holds closed a balanced 
valve “T” which holds the vacuum 
closed. The rod “U" is held in posi- 
tion by the hook “P” which engages 
detent “Q,” and armature “R” oper- 
ated by the electrical circuit. At- 
tached to rod “E” is an incline pro- 
jection “L,” which is known as the 
speed limit device. 

When the speed is too high, “L” en- 
gages stud “M” which unhooks con- 
necting rod “E” from wrist pin “G” 
and allows spring “H” to contract and 
change position of valve rods “‘C”’ and 
and “DPD” to such position that the 
grate hooks cannot engage the valve 
gear and thus stops the flow of steam 
and the rod‘‘U” being released at the 
same time the vacuum is broken and 
the flow of injection stopped. 

If the speed becomes too low, “L” 
engages the lower stud “N” and the 
same result as previously described 
takes place. This stud can be turned 
aside by the engineer when shutting 
down, thus preventing the unhooking 
of the stop device. 

The electrical connection of the 
Union System is simple. When the 
magnet No. 1 is operated, the arma- 
ture is drawn up and the detaining 
lever 2 releases the rod “OU” which 
drops operating bell crank “O,” tn- 
hooking rod “F” from “G” thus shut- 
ting off the steam and breaking the 
vacuum as before described. 

The elctrical circuit is of a special 
‘open” form and is so arranged that 
no false alarms or shut-downs can be 
given. 

Every inch of wire can be instantly 
tested and placed in practical opera- 
tion without opening any of the sta- 


tions or leaving the engine room and 
any part of the system out of order. 
immediate warning will be given of 
the same. 

The test case which is part of the 
system is generally placed in the en- 
gine room and is an artistic ornament 
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which at all times insures reliability 
to the whole system. The rod “U” 
also operates the switch 4, and cuts 
the stop motion out of circuit and 
places the electro mechanical gong, 2, 
in operation. Both the bell and stop 
motion is protected from false alarms 
by the small bell 3, which rings for all 
causes which would otherwise shut 
down the engine, except the operation 
of a station, it also gives immediate 
warning of such trouble. 

The operating stations are repre- 
sented by 8- 9- 10- 11 and are double 
contact keys in an iron smash box 
whose glass front must be broken be- 
fore any signal can be given. 
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FIG 2.—ENGINE ROOM TEST CASE, 


By depressing key 7, the wire in the 
box circuit is tested and rings bell 3, 
if the circuit is whole, but in case of 
a broken wire the bell remains silent. 

By operating key 6 the reduced force 
of one cell of battery is sent through 
the coils of the stop motion which is 
insufficient to operate it and the move 
ment of a galvanometer needle swings 
if the circuit is operative. 

Where it is desired, an annunciator 
is connected in the circuit to locate the 
floor from which the alarm is sent and 
also gives warning when two stations 
are operated at the same time. 

Figure 2 represents the engine 
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room test case which is placed in the 
engine room and intended to show the 
engineer whether his system is in 
working order or not. This case show. 
the arrangement for two mills of three 
floors each driven by two engines in 
one engine room. As hardly two of 
the systems are alike they are all 
built to order. 

In order to test the wires of the sys- 
tem, the button 1 is first operated 
which tests all the wires in the station 
circuit of mill No. 1, and if all the 
wires are in proper working order, 
the bell 10 is rung and the annunciator 


FIG.4 STOP MOTION 


drops showing that they are whol 


but should any of the wires leading toa 
the annunciator be broken, the drop 
corresponding to the broken wire will 
fail to drop while the others will. 

Should the bell 10 fail to ring and 
none of the drops fall, it would show 
that either the battery was out of or- 
der or that the battery wires were 
broken. 

In this way every inch of wire in 
the whole mill is tested without leav- 
ing the engine room. 
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Button 3 tests the wires in mill No. 
2 in the same manner as button 1 
tests mill No. 1 as previously de- 
scribed. 

Button 2 tests the engine stop ma- 
chines of mill No. 1 while button 4 
tests engine stop machines of mill No. 
2. 

On the operation of either of these 
buttons a small current is sent through 
the wires leading from the test case 
to the engine stop and if the wires 
are in working order the instrument 
9 is effected by the movement of its 
needle. But should any wire be brok- 
en no movement will take place, thus 
in no way can the engine be shut 
down while testing except by operat- 
ing one of the regular stations. 

Button 5 tests the signal bell in the 
engine room which is never in circuit 
except after the stop motion has 
operated and it furnishes communica- 
tion with the station from which the 
signal comes. In testing, it rings as it 
does in practice if in working order. 
If the small bell 10 rings in conjunc- 
tion with the signal bell it shows the 
engineer that the signal bell is in cir- 
‘uit with the stations and that the stop 
motion is out of circuit. Button 6 tests 
the battery 


ment of the needle on instrument 9 


and shows by the move 


whether the battery is weak, strong or 
normal. 

In case of a “short circuit” or other 
trouble on the line which would other 
wise shut down the engine, in this 
system the small bell, 10, is rung alarm 
ing the engineer that there is trouble 
on the line, and the annunciator shows 
the location, the engineer can then 
shut off the current by means of 
switches 7 and 8 and save the bat- 
teries from being weakened. But dur 
ing all this the engine is unaffected. 

All wires run from the test case so 
as to furnish easy means of finding 
any trouble that may occur. 

Fig. 4 represents the electric stop- 
ping device complete and the amount 
of weight it will drop with a single 
leverage is over 100 Ibs. with one cell 
of dry battery and can only be tripped 
by the battery. 

Fig. 4 also shows the stop motion 
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with the cover removed. The upright 
rod permits of couplings to be at- 
tached to either end of it to operate by 
means of connecting rods the stop- 
ping devices and vacuum breaker. 

The switch which is operated by the 
falling of the upright rod cuts out the 
stop motion magnets and connects in 
the engine room signal bell. 

This switch is restored by the opera- 
tion of the button shown to the right 
of the rod which after replacing the 
switch in its normal position cannot 
be again moved except by the falling 
of the rod or by removing the cover 
of the case so by no accident can the 
stop motion be thrown out of cireu‘t 
after once being put in. 





—The Chinese were weavers nearly 
5000 years ago. Joseph’s famous coat 
was made of camel’s hair. Under the 
old Mosaic law the Hebrews were not 
allowed to wear garments of mixed 
linen or wool. It is said the American 
Indians made cotton garments before 
the coming of Europeans. Calico 
came originally from Calcutta, India. 
Broadcloth originally got its name 
from its width. There are more than 
32,000 varieties of woolen goods 
known. Persons with incomes less 
than $500 a year were forbidden to 
wear furs in England in the four- 
teenth century. An American society 
organized for the encouragement of 
wool production in 1765 forbade the 
eating of mutton or lamb. 


The cotton ginners of Texas, as rep- 
resented by the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, are having quite an ani- 
mated time regarding the proper size 
for a cotton bale as it leaves the plan- 
tation or ginnery. At the last meeting 
of the association, a very spirited dis- 
cussion took place on this subject, and 
a resolution was passed giving it to 
be the sense of the association, that 
the standard bale should be 24x54 
inches. The use of bagging weighing 
not less than 21%4 pounds per yard, and 
ties weighing not less than 1% pounds 
each were generally favored. The 
employment of narrow ties was gener- 
ally condemned. 
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Loom temples (which may be cor 
rectly described as a necessary evil) 
should be arranged to give only suffi- 
cient grip to the cloth to hold it out, 
because, if held too rigidly, the cloth 
is liable to be damaged, especially if 
it is of a very light build. 


Assignment of Wages. 


An interesting case to manufactur- 
ers, and other employers of labor, as 
well as traders, has been decided in 
the municipal court of Augusta, Me., 
affecting the assignment of wages. 
The case was that of Caret vs. Collins 
and Vassalboro Woolen Company, 
trustee. It appeared that F. S. Mar- 
con, a Vassalboro merchant, held an 
assignment properly recorded, of the 
defendant’s wages at the time the 
trustee writ was served by which the 
defendant assigned to Marcon all the 
wages he might earn for one year in 
consideration of twenty-five dollars. 
The court ruled that when Marcon 
had drawn twenty-five dollars from 
the company he could draw no more 
under his assignment, although he 
continued to trust Collins. As it ap- 
peared that before the trustee writ 
was served ‘Marcon had drawn more 
than $25 the trustee was ordered to 
pay over the amount in its hands to 
the plaintiff. So far as can be learned 
this question has never before been 
decided by any court. 





Every factory in which five or 
more persons are employed, and every 
workshop in which five or more child- 
ren, young persons or women are em- 
ployed shall, while work is caried on 
therein, be so ventilated that the air 
shall not'becomesoexhausted or impure 
as to be injurious to the health of the 
persons employed therein, and shall 
also be so ventilated as to render 
harmless so far as is practicable, all 
gases, vapors, dust or other impurities 
generated in the course of the manu- 
facturing process or handicraft carried 
on therein, which may be injurious to 
health.—Mass. Statute. 


The central regions of Asia seem to 
have been the natural home of silk. 
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Dye Recipes for June. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued, each month by 
the TexTILE WORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 81. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Klondike Orange R R on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs Klondike Orange R R 
(The Hanna.Schoellkopt Co., 135 No. 


Water S8t., Philadelphia, 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 170° F; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn one hour 
at that heat. 

Klondike Orange R R isa very fast 
color, and will combine with other 
direct dyes in producing various shades. 
The above amount of dye is for start- 
ing bath. One.quarter to one-third less 
color can be used in succeeding baths. 
(See recipe 93, this issue, in which 
Klondike yellow, G G is used.) 


RECIPE NO. 82. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Glacier Blue on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
12 oz. Glacier Blue. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 130° F; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Glacier Blue produces fine green 
shades of blue on wool and silk; the 
dye itself working on the fibre very 
slowly, and as the shade is pure, the 
dye should find its way among silk and 


wool dyers. 


RECIPE No. 83. 
Dark Green on W orsted'| Yarn. 


Fustic and Alizarine on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 


Mordant for 14 hours at boil, with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
2 lbs. Tartar. 


ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Wash, and dye in bath of 
5 lbs. Fustie Liquor M. 


Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., New 
York.) 


10 lbs. Alizarine Blue, G. B. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

This dye is well adapted for dyeing 
yarns, piece goods, and raw stock, and 
is fast to light and fulling. Fustic M 
is a very concentrated and pure extract, 
and well adapted for combining, on 
account of its pureness. (In recipe 76, 
Alizarine Blue, G B is used with Log- 
wood N for a dark blue on worsted 
yarn.) 





Recire No. 84. 
Black on Shoddy Cloth. 

Cotton Warp Black No. 8 on 100 
pounds of cloth, cotton warp and shoddy 
and mungo filling. 

Prepare dye bath to start with 

5 lbs. Cotton Warp Black No. 8. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry St, 


New York.) 
30 lbs. Salt. 


Enter in cloth cool, work 15 minutes, 
bring slowly to boil; boil one hour, 
shut off steam, run 15 minutes, lift, 
wash. For future kettles, use 4 less 
dye. 

Cotton Warp Black No. 8 is a fine 
color for mixed goods. It dyes the 
same shade on cotton as on wool, giv- 
ing a fine and bloomy black. 


RecireE No. 85. 
Light Drab on Cotton Flannel. 
Cross Dye Drab on 100 pounds cotton 
flannel. 
Prepare dyebath with 
1 lb. Cross Dye Drab 
(Read Holiday & Sons, Lt, 100 
William St., New York. 
2 lbs. Soda Crystals. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
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Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring -to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Cross Dye Drab will dye both dark 
and delicate shades, and at the same 
time produce level ones of extra fast- 
ness. This dye can also be topped off 
in a separate bath with bichremate of 
potash or sulphate of copper. 


REcIPE No. 86. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 


Diamine Brown B. and Oleine on 100 
pounds cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Diamine Brown B. 
Wm, J, Matheson, & Co, 182 Front 
St., New York.) 
lbs. Oleine. 


Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, 
Boston 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 


Enter in yarn in a dry state, at a 


2 
~ 


boil; turn 1 1-2 hours at that heat, then 
shut off steam and turn 4 hour longer; 
lift, wash and dry. 

Oleine is a very good mordant for 
the direct dyes. It helps the color 
very much, and produces bright shades, 
and saves time and expense, as it does 
away withthe boiling-off of the yarn. 


(See recipe 29, February issue.) 


Recirk No. 87. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Yellow T C on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours at boil, with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash off and dye in a bath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Yellow T C. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear] St., New 
York.) 
9 lbs. Acetic Acid 

Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Alizarine Yellow T C comes in the 
form of a dark yellow powder, and is 
very soluble. It dyes fine shades of 
golden yellows. On a chrome mor- 
dant, it will combine with all mordanted 
extracts, and in itself produces fine 
fustic shades of yellows. 
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ReciPe No. 88. 
Black on Cotton Kuit Goods. 


Iso Dipheny] Black B R on 100 pounds 
cotton knit goods. 


Prepare dye bath to start, with 
6 lbs. Iso-Dipheny] Black B R. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
S8t.. New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter cloth at boil, run one hour at 
that heat, lift and wash. For future 
kettles, reduce quantity of dyestuff to 
four pounds. 

This dye will produce with light dye- 
ings, fine grays, slates, etc., besides 
dyeing a fine shade of a rich black. 
The dye does not exhaust, and for suc- 
ceeding lots, a less amount is needed, 
and for standing kettles, a very cheap 
black can be made. Iso Dipheny] 
Black combines with the direct dyes. 
It is well adapted for shading, and does 
not rub or crock, and can be used on 
knit goods, cloth, or raw stock, and 
give good results. 

Recipe No. 89 
Crimson on Spun Silk. 
Alkali Fast Red B on 100 pounds spun 
silk. 
Dye off in a bath of broken soap, 
with the addition of 
2 lbs. Alkali Fast Red B. 
(Victor Koechl & Co., 79 Murray St., 
New York ) 
Turn at from 160° to 180° F., till shade 
is produced. 

Alkali Fast Red B will also produce 
fine and fast shades on wool. It is 
very soluable, and work very slowly 
and level on the fibre. It dyes fine 
and bloomy shades on both silk and 


wool, and the cost of dyeing is low 


Recive No. 90 
Meitium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Sulphon Acid Blue on 100 pounds wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Sulphon Acid Blue B. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co 
40 Stone St., New York. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid 
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Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to boil 
while turning, turn 20 minutes at that 
heat, and add 

1 lb. Oil of Vitriol. 
Turn one-half hour longer, and then 
lift out. 

We have here a dark shade of blue, 
and it will be found fast and not rub 
off. The dye bath does not exhaust too 
quickly, which assures level shades. 


(See recipes 63 and 75.) 


ReEcIPE No. 91 
Bright Red on Worsted Varn. 
Lanafuchine S Gon 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Lanafuchine S G. 
(Wm, J. Matheson & Co, le2 Front 
St., New York. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

The Lanafuchines produce very fine 
shades of reds. The dyes do not bleed 
nor crock, and will combine with acid 
dyes for shading, and can be depended 
upon to work level. (See recipe 69, in 
the May issue.) 


Reciepe No. 92. 
Brown on Cetton Yarn. 
Columbia Brown R on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
t lbs. Columbia Brown R. 
New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New York.) 
25 lbs. Glauber'’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Columbia Brown R is not only a 
direct dye, but it can also be diazotized 
and developed, the latter changing the 
shade to something darker. It will 
dye union goods a uniform shade. It 


combines with other direct dyes. 


Recive No. 93. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Klondike Yellow GG on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
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Prepare dye bath with 

2 1-2 lbs. Klondike Yellow G G. 

The Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 No. 
Water St., Philadelphia. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 170° F; bring to boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 

This firm has introduced a series of 
Klondike dyes, and as they are direct 
dyes, they will be found very fast, and 
will not crock. They work very level 
on the goods and penetrate the thickest 
fibre. They are marketed as a light 
brown powder, which is very soluable. 
They will be found very concentrated. 
The above amount of dye is for 
starting bath. For standing kettles, 
use 3 to $ lessdye. (See recipe 81, this 
issue, in which Klondike Orange R Ris 
used.) 


RECIPE No. 94. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Orange R on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 1-2 lbs. Direct Orange R. 
Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., New 
York.) 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 170° F; bring 
to boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. Future kettles require 
about 4 less dyestuff. 

This dye, as well as Direct Black B, 
of the same firm, produces full shades, 
with a small percentage of dyestuff. 
Direct Orange R will be found an ex- 
cellent color to use with Direct Black 
B and Direct Red, in producing com- 
bination shades. It possesses the prop- 
erty of giving strength and fullness of 


shades. 


Recire No. 95. 
Grern on Worsted Varn, 


Alizarine Green E B on 


100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 

Prepare dyebath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Green E B. 


C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park 
Place, New York. 


Enter in yarn at 100° F., bring to 
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boil while turning, and turn one hour 
at that heat. Then add 

6 lbs. Acetic Acid 
to the dye bath, and turn at boil till 
bath is exhausted. 

The dye used in this color is a fast 
cne, producing light and dark shades, 
according to the amount employed. It 
can also be dyed on a chrome mordant. 


RecireE No. 96. 
Black on Cotton Knit Goods. 
Iso Diphenyl Black R on 100 pounds 
cotton knit goods. 
Prepare dye bath with, to start 
6 lbs. Iso Diphenyl Black R. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 8t., 


New York,) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in cloth at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. For future kettles 
use four pounds of dye. 

The Iso Diphenyl Blacks will be 
found excellent dyes for fast blacks; 
and as they are cheap and can be quick. 
ly applied on cotton and on cotton and 
wool, they should find their way 
readily into the dye house. (See re- 
cipe 67 for Dipheny! Black B on cotton 
yarn, and recipe 88, this issue, for Iso 
Diphenyl Black B R on cotton knit 
goods. 


New Dyes. 





We present in our recipes that ap- 
pear in this issue, a number of dyes 
that may be new to our readers. 

In recipe 81, the dye obtained from 
the Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., Philadel- 
phia, known as Klondike Orange R R, 
appears for the production of an or- 
ange on cotton yarn. Another brand 
of this dye appears in recipe 93 for the 
production of a yellow on cotton yarn. 
This dye is recommended as being 
fast to light and to chlorine, on cotton. 
We refer to our dyer’s comments for 
particulars. 

An attractive shade of light blue on 
worsted yarn is seen in recipe 82, ob- 
tained from Glacier Blue, sold by A. 
Klipstein & Co., New York. This dye 
is useful not only in the coloring of 
wool, but more particularly for silk, 
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on account of its very fine pure shade 
of blue. This house also furnishes the 
Alizarine Yellow T C in recipe 87, for 
a yellow on worsted yarn. This latter 
dye is recommended as being fast to 
milling and light. 

The combinations of dyes furnished 
by the Stamford Mfg. Co., New York, 
as in recipe 83 and in previous ones, 
are always interesting to dyers and 
manufacturers. 

Recipe 84 will be looked upon as a 
timely one, as furnishing an excellent 
formula for a black on shoddy cloth, 
produced by Cotton Warp Black No. 
8, obtained from the Anchor Color 
Manufacturing Co., New York. This 
dye is especially adapted for mixed 
goods, and is fast to fulling, light, etce., 
and can be used at a reasonable cost. 
A considerable number of shades can 
be produced by using less amounts of 
dyestuff, from a gray to a jet black. 
Those wishing a good, fast, jet one- 
dip black might find it to their advan- 
tage to give this dye a trial. 

Recipe 85 shows a light drab on cot- 
ton flannel, obtained from the use of 
Cross Dye Drab, sold by Read, Holli- 
day & Sons, New York. The amount 
of dye used depends, of course upon 
the shade desired. It serves as a mor- 
dant for the basic colors, and some 
useful shades can be procured in this 
way. Alone, it gives good, fast, drab 
shades. The fastness of the coors 
produced by this dye, to acid, alkalies 
and washing, is excellent. Its fast- 
ness to light is absolute. It is claimed 
that it can be used in conjunction 
with the direct cotton colors, to pro- 
duce a variety of useful shades. 

Dyers will be attracted to recipe 89, 
showing a crimson on spun silk, from 
Alkali Fast Red B, obtained from 
Victor Koechl & Co., New York. This 
is a red azo color. which is put upon 
the market in two brands, R and B. 
It is an acid dyestuff for woolen 
goods, in an acid bath, though used in 
this recipe for silk. The most promi- 
nent property of this dye is its fast- 
ness to alkalies, and, therefore, goods 
colored with it will resist to a high de- 
gree soda, ammonia, street dirt, etc. 
The color is also fast to light and to 
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rubbing, and equalizes well. 

rhe Lanafuchine S G dye, for the 
production of a bright red on worsted 
varn, seen in recipe 91, was obtained 
from Wm. J. Matheson & Co., New 


York, and should attract attention. 


his dye possesses the valuable prop 
erty of dyeing level, and is very fast 
to light, stoving and washing, and the 
shade does not change during dryiog 
and sponging. It also possesses the 
valuable property of not dyeing silk, 
hence shot figures can be produced 
upon wool and silk mixed goods. It/is 
also well adapted for wool printing 
and for discharge effects. 

The New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., New York, furnish their Colum- 


bia Brown R in recipe 92, for the pro 
duction of a brown on cotton yarn. 


This dye is a valuable addition to the 


series of well known Coluaobia brands 
sold by this house. It is a substan 
tive cotton dye, which, on account of 
its excellent properties, as well as on 
account of its great coloring power, 
will doubtless prove of interest to 
dyers and manufacturers. This dyé is 
a uniform product, and yields full, 
reddish brown shades of great inten- 
sity. It dissolves readily, dyes finely, 
and penetrates the fibre well. It is 
suitable for dyeing lace, cotton, yarns, 
cops, bobbins, and piece goods, It 
may be added, that this brand, con 
trary to the other Columbia brands 
sold by this house, may be diazotized 
and developed on the fibre. 

An attractive orange on cotton yarn 
is seen in recipe 94, from Direct Or- 
ange R, obtained from Sykes & Street, 
New York. This dye is principally for 
combinations with other direct dyeing 
colors and is on a par with the aver- 
age direct dyeing colors in respect to 
resistence to light, air and soap. 


Mercerising Under Tension. 
An apparatus has recently been 
patented in France, for mercerising 
vegetable fibres under ‘tension, the 
claim of novelty depending upon the 
combination of movable stretching 


rollers, reservoirs for the supply of 
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the mercerising agent and of the 
washing water, and means for distri- 
buting these liquids on the moving 
stretched material. 

We give herewith, a diagram of this 
apparatus. 

The stretching arrangement consists 
of two rollers mounted parallel to 
each other, and revolving in bearing 
blocks which are capable of being 
easily removed from the sides of the 
tank. The rollers receive the hanks of 
yarn or other material to be treated 
which are slipped over them. The 
right hand roller can be moved in a 
direction parallel to its axis by 
screws, 80 as to give the hanks the re- 
quired tension and maintain it during 
the process. After the first boiling the 
yarn is carefully spread out and 
stretched as tightly as possible upon 
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the rollers when the reagent selected 


to produce the chemical action of: mer- 
cerising is poured on the extended 
surface. This solution issues from a 
tank mounted above the trough, in a 
regular stream through a slit or per 
forated tube. The surplus liquid 
drains out of the trough and is col 
lected in one of the compartments of 
a double sink from which it is led into 
a receptacle. The left hand roller is 
revolved by driving gear, shown in 
dotted lines, and effect the slow and 
steady progress of the outspread yarn 
so that every portion of it is brought 
in its turn under the action of the 
stream of liquid. When the yarn has 
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been subjected a sufficient length of 
time to the action of the reagent the 
supply is cut off by means of a valve. 
The yarn has by this become dead, so 
to speak, and will not contract any 
further. The tension is now immedi- 
ately relieved and the washing or neu- 
tralisation as directed by Mercer may 
now be proceeded with. The washing 
may be simply effected in a tub, thus 
releasing the machine and enabling it 
to do a larger amount of work. How- 
ever, if it is preferred to proceed with 
the first washing without removing 
the yarn from the machine in order to 
eliminate most of the corrosive re- 
agent and thus facilitate the handling, 
it can be done without any difficulty. 
The apparatus may inelude a second 
tank, also mounted above the trough 
and containing water. This water is 
allowed to run on the out-spread 
yarn through a slit or perforated tube 
controlled by a valve, and the surplus 
water is collected in the second com- 
partment of the sink, the partition of 
which has been turned back, and 
passed on into the drain or into a 
second reservoir. After washing, the 
yarn can of course be dipped as usual 
in a neutralising solution. If the first 
washing is effected outside the ma- 
chine the water tank can be dispensed 
with, as also the second compartment 
of the sink. The ‘handling of the 
goods while saturated with alkaline 
or acid liquor would however in any 
ease be easier than by the ordinary 
method, for the bearing rollers, being 
readily removable, can be taken out 
with their load and plunged as they 
are into the washing water without 
the necessity of touching the goods. 
It will be easily seen that the machine 
as described is capable of various 
modifications, provided it secures and 
maintains the tension of the goods 
while under treatment. Thus, for in- 
stance, the solution and water tanks 
may both be done away with, the ac- 
tive solution and the washing water 
being simply introduced into the 
trough and let out again afterwards. 
In any case, the motion of the ma- 
terial stretched on the rotary rollers 
will ensure the renewal of parts sub- 


mitted to the action of the reagents 
and the evenness of the layer of ma- 
terial, so that there cannot be any ag- 
glomeration of fibres in some places, 
and the action is uniform throughout, 
which permits of a commercial work- 
ing. 





The Ventilation of Dyehouses. 





The writer has had occasion from 
time to time to visit many dyehouses 
both in Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
therefore covering both the cotton and 
wool dyeing trades. He has been 
struck by the very general absence of 
any system of ventilation, a defect 
very noticeable in the winter months 
when it is a common thing to find 
dyehouses so filled with steam that it 
is impossible to see from one end to 
the other. It is at least exceedingly 
unpleasant for the operatives to work 
in such an atmosphere. We do not say 
that it is umhealthy, but the operatives 
cannot see what they are doing; or, if 
they are moving about, they cannot 
see where they are going, and acci- 
dents for this reason are not unknown 
in dyehouses. This trouble is en- 
hanced by the system to be met with 
in some houses of running the hot 
spent dye liquors from the vats on to 
the floor of the dyehouse and letting 
them find their way as best they can 
into the drains. In the meantime, the 
steam from them adds its quota to the 
steaminess of the place. The best 
plan is to connect each dye vat with 
the drain system of the works and 
run the liquors direct into the drains 
and away to the purification system 
where such a one is in operation. 

Now this steaminess is due entirely 
to the want of any system of ventila- 
tion whereby it is carried away as 
fast as it is formed. How this could 
be done best is by taking a lesson from 
nature herself, for in such cases it 
often happens that the nearer we fol- 
low her methods the better results 
shall we obtain. It will be noticed 
that the steam difficulty is less in sum- 
mer than in winter; indeer, during the 
summer months it may be entirely ab- 
sent. This is because the atmosphere 














in summer being hotter has the power 
of absorbing more aqueous vapor than 


it has in winter time when the gen- 
eral temperature is lower. Now at 
the latter time of the year the atmos- 
phere is practically saturated with 
watery vapor and cannot take up any 


more, while in summer it is far from 


being saturated and its absorbing 
capacities are nearly unlimited. We 
therefore see that the greater steam- 


iness of dyehouses in winter time is 
due to the decreased power of the at- 
mosphere for water vapor, and if we 
must get rid of the difficulty we must 
heat 
or another. 

But we 


our dyehouses in some manner 


must also do something 


more,—we must adopt means to carry 
off the steam laden atmosphere from 
our dyehouses as fast as, if not in- 
deed faster than, it 
with steam 


becomes charged 
or water vapor from the 
dye vats. This is no great difficulty; 
a revolving fan or fans creating a cur; 
rent out of the dyehouse into the open 
air or works chimney will do this 
easily enough. This current outwards 
will also 
which if 


create a inwards 
the ventilation is to be per- 
fect should not be left to chance but 
be wisely provided for, and the best 


manner in which 


current 


this can be done is 
to provide a large air chamber filled 
with steam pipes; 

from operation 


steam 
This 


one 


exhaust 
will do. 
communicates on the 


some 
chamber 
hand with the atmosphere outside the 
works, while, on the 
pipes from it pass to 


other, tubes or 
rarious parts of 
the dyehouse; if there are any pillars 
supporting the roof of the dyehouse 
then these may be utilized for the pur- 
very conveniently, care being 
taken that the openings into the dye- 


pose 


house are near the floor level. By 
this means a current of warm air is 
caused to continually flow through 


the dyehouse and being warm its ab- 
sorbing power for steam is great and 
so it will, if the quantity be right and 
its flow properly regulated, carry off 
all the steam that will be produced 


in any average dyehouse. The flow of 


warm air need not be so great that it 
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will be felt in the dyehouse; violent 
currents of that character are not re- 
quired. 

The work is much better done in a 
well ventilated dyehouse. It is freer 
from defects and risks of defects, and 
the operatives, apart from the fact 
that they are more comfortable, have 
less excuse for blundering. —Hurst, in 
the Dyer and Calico Printer. 


The Action of Caustic Soda on Wool 
Fibre. 
This interesting topic has hitherto 


received but little attention, and it is 
only now, under the impulse imparted 
by the great success achieved in the 
mercerization of the cotton fibre, that 
closer investigation is bringing to 
light new and unexpected facts. No 
doubt, what has hitherto discouraged 
attempts to derive useful results from 
alkali on the 


wool fibre is the prevaling impression, 


the action of caustic 
that such action must under all circum- 
stances be a destructive one, and the 
destructive the stronger the 
This impression, as Buntrock 
has now proved by a series of experi- 


more 


alkali. 


ments, is entirely erroneous. 

Under suitable conditions, writes E. 
C. Kayser in the Textile Recorder of 
Manchester, Eng., caustic soda not 
only leaves the tensile strength of the 
wool fibre entirely unimpared, but on 
the contrary, as in the case of cotton, 
greatly augments it, and as the treat- 
ment simultaneously brings about an 
coloring matter, 


that 


increased affinity to 
there is every before 


long it may find practical application. 


prospect 


In compiling tables showing the ef- 
fect of caustic soda of various concen- 
tration on the tensile strength of wool 
fibre, Buntrock operated yarn 
first thoroughly wetted out and freed 


with 


water as far as possible by cen- 
trifugation; after 10 
in the alkali the yarn was as ex- 
washed in 1 


from 
minutes immer- 
sion 
peditiously as possible 
per cent dilute hydrochloric acid, then 
in fresh water and dried. The result 


is expressed in the following figures:— 





a 
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Original tensile strength..... ..... 610 
After 10 minutes immersion in caustic soda 
of— 


4° Bé 510 22° Bé. 195 38° Bé.... 740 
Ge « . $85 _ =. 200 _ - 770 
= 475 Ss “ 235 la S15 
1° * . 480 oe * 240 ad 740 
_ = 250 = .. 335 — 730 
_ 210 so « 420 « 720 
16° “ .... 180 g4° “ 440 SO” * .... 620 
ls* * lo PP 2000 OS 
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Accordingly, the destructive action 
of the alkali reaches the maximum 
with 20° Be. It then rapidly declines, 
until at 36° Be. the tensile strength re- 
mains at par. From 38—42° Be. we 
have a rapid increase in tensile 
strength, and then again a gradual de- 
celine. In manipulating with strong 
alkali care must, however be taken 
when neutralising and washing to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the secondary 
effect threatened by any rise of tem- 
perature, and by the dilute alkali 
formed in the fibre, or the results will 
be less favorable than indicated. 

In regard to other physical changes 
brought about under this treatment, 
in contact with caustic soda of from 
4—36° Be., the yarn rapidly becomes 
flabby and _ collapses. After ten 
minutes immersion it can be stretched 
to double its length, and beyond that 
easily torn. With the removal of the 
alkali, the yarn also recovers from the 
gelatinous state, and resumes more or 
less its former structure and strength, 
but it remains strongly felted. Alkali 
of 20° Be. acts most distructively. 
Within twenty minutes time the fibre 
is thoroughly disorganized, and begins 
to dissolve. On the contrary, caustic 
soda of 38—50° Be. hardly brings 
about any structural disorganization, 
causes no felting, and, as the tables 
show, leaves the strength more than 
unimpared. As to whether there is in 
any of these cases contraction ana- 
logous to that experienced with cot- 
ton, the observer has omitted to state. 

The most advantageous concentra- 
tion of the alkali thus being ascer- 
tained as one of 42° Be., it would then, 
with a view to practical application, 
be necessary to see how long the 
treatment may be extended before a 
retrograde movement sets in. The an- 


swer is contained in the following 
tabular observation :— 


Tensile 
strength. 

After 5 minutes immersion in caustic 
COR, GB BS... ccccesccccccccs Saive . §20 
After 10 minutes’ immersion. R15 
15 “ 760 
- 0 ” 7 ° cri 715 
60 “ “ 540 


If the treatment is to be prolonged 
beyond a space of ten minutes, the in- 
tervention of a protective agent be- 
comes clearly necessary, and for this 
purpose glycerine has been found 
highly suitable. Thus a mixture of 
equal parts of glycerine and caustic 
soda of 42° Be. acts in the following 
manner: 


Tensile 
strength 
After 5 minutes’ immersion in equal parts 

of glycerine and caustic soda, 42° Bé... 830 
After 10 minutes’ immersion... 870 
15 nie a  heebaebenane S00 
9% = ws evee 790 
ae pe: a . 740 


Lesser quantities of the dilutent, 
however, suffice for the purpose, for 
even in a mixture of 4 parts of alkali 
with 1 part of glycerine, during 60 
minutes exposure, the fibre retains a 
resistancy of 715. The beneficial 
action of glycerine, in fact, is so pro- 
nounced, that it finds full expression 
even when coupled with a highly des- 
tructive alkali of 20° Be., for whilst 
the latter alone effects within ten 
minutes almost complete destruction, 
an addition of 25 per cent of the for- 
mer leaves to the fibre a _ tensile 
strength of 550, and an admixture of 
100 per cent culminates in a resistancy 
of 700. 

Interesting as these observations 
are, they will doubtless be soon aug- 
mented by others, directed towards 
deriving fruits from this new and 
hitherto neglected field of textile 
chemistry. 





—Cotton has for untold ages been a 
characteristic manufacture of China, 
India, Arabia, and the countries 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. 


—The Greeks and Romans did not use 
cloth of beaver’s wool until the fourth 
eentury. 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
) achemny inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. 


uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 


Lapper Waste. 


Editor Textile World 

We send you a sample of waste made 
by one of our lapping machines. Should 
you judge from it that the machine is 
working as it should, and with its parts 
properly adjusted? 

Georgia. mS. 


The sample sent us by our correspond- 
ent is by no means a bad one. We have 
seen worse in good mills, and better in 
poor mills. If we should be called upon 
to criticize it, we might say that there 
are two or three causes for there being 
so much good fibre in the waste. Possi- 
bly the fan power was too weak, or the 
beater grid and bars set too far apart. 
The beater should be set about 3/16’’, up 
to the feed roll, not over 1/4’, at the 
most. The grid bars should be set so 
that they will present an even surface, 
yet room enough to let the largest seeds 
drop through. 





Wages of Drawers-in. 


Editor Textile World: 

As a subscriber of yours, I 
pleased to learn what is paid by cotton 
mills for drawing in and reeding 1,000 
ends, and also how much is paid to a girl 
for handing in the same number of ends. 

New York. i 


should be 


Drawing-in girls are paid for print 
cloths, 9% cents per 1,000 ends; for sheet- 
ings, from 9 to 11 cents per 1,000 ends; for 
twilled goods, from 10 to 15 cents for 1,000 
ends; for ginghams, from 16 to 25 cents 
per 1,000 ends; and for fancy dress goods, 
cross drawing, from 20 to 35 cents per 
1,000 ends. A girl for handing-in is not re- 
quired, though sometimes employed, ex- 
cept for fancy cross draws. 





Ring Travellers 


Editor Textile World: 

Do you know of any publication con- 
taining actual tests made with a view to 
determining proper sized ring travellers 
to be used for different counts of yarn, 


under different circumstances, as to 
speed, size of ring, etc. a 
South Carolina. W. S. 


We know of no publication that will 


cover the inquiry of our correspondent. 
The nearest approach to it are the papers 
that were read on 


this subject at the 





but as an evidence of good faith. 


annual meeting of the N. E. Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in 
April 1897. At that meeting, A. C. Tingley, 
Providence, R. I., had a very excellent 
paper on “The Ring Traveller.’’ He 
stated, among other things, that there is 
no rule that can be applied to every case 
to determine the size of traveller for any 
given number of yarn. For instance, on 
No. 28 yarn, print cloth mills use all the 
way from 4/0 to 15/0, according to the 
speed, size of ring, stock, etc., while the 
same sizes would also be used by other 
mills to spin from No. 15 to 70. 


soston, 





Costs of Selling Wool. 


Editor Textile World: 
The New York Wool Warehouse Co., 

New York, are advertising quite exten- 
sively through the Western states a 
statement intended to show the advan- 
tage to wool growers of disposing of 
their wool through the New York Wool 
Exchange. They give as a _ practical 
demonstration the net result of a sale of 
137 bags of spring Texas wool, stored in 
their warehouse and sold last January, 
showing that the total expense was one 
cent a pound. The query arises in my 
mind whether this is as good an exhibit 
as could be obtained if the wool were dis- 
posed of in Boston. What is your 
opinion? The Wool Exchange statement 
is as follows: 
28,582 Ibs. at IBC. ....cccccee $4501.66 
EEL. udddwhatlncabnavandéecuveds $171.00 
Cartage to Warehouse l0c. per 

bag 
Storage 2 mos. at 10c. per bag 

per month 
L@DOP I0G. DOF DOT ccccccccccee 
Weighing at 5c. per bag .... 6.85 
Insurance 2 mos. at 2%c. per 

bag, per month 
Selling Commission—paid to 

broker, 1 per cent ........ 


284.52 


Pee BS TRE vasccdecdccass $4217.14 
Analysis: 

Prefemt, DOP ID cccsecece 

All other expenses, per Ib ..........+. 2-5c. 


éeceeend 01 





Total expense, per Ib. 
Or 14%c. per pound in Texas. 
Texas. G. 


All of these items can be discounted 
in the Boston market, with the exception 
of freight. It might cost a little more in 
the way of freight to Boston than to 
New York. It would depend somewhat 
upon the point whence the wool was 
shipped, and whether it came by water 
or overland. We should say that the net 
result would be about the same in Bos- 
ton as in New York. There would be a 
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saving on the freight to New York, but 
more would have to be paid for such 
items as cartage, storage and labor. 
There would be a saving in the Boston 
market in the cost of cartage of 2c. a 
bag; storage, 5 cents a bag; and labor 5 
cents a bag. Weighing and insurance 
would be about the same. 





Valencenes Edging. 


Editor Textile World 

We enclose you a sample of Valencenes 
edging of German manufacture. We 
wish to use large quantities of this style 
of trimming, and will be pleased if you 
would inform us where the same may be 
purchased in this country or who is 
agent for the foreign manufacture. 

Medinah. 


The Millar Loom. 





Editor Textile World: 

Will you furnish me with information 
concerning the Millar loom, referred to in 
your last January issue? 

Virginia. Pr. P. G. 

We would refer our correspondent to 
page 76, May number of the Textile 
World, where a full description is given 
of the recent improvements to this loom. 





Twisting-in Cotton Warps. 





Editor Textile World : 

What is the usual amount paid per 
thousand ends for twisting-in cotton 
warps for dress goods? 

New York. G. C. 

The twisting-in of cotton warps is usu- 
ally done by men, who are paid by the 
day, from $1.50 to $2.00, and is mostly for 
jacquard looms, though sometimes it is 
done for other kinds of looms, where the 
warps are alike in the number of ends, 
and the weave the same. 





Shattle Manufacturers and Shuttle 
Blocks. 





Editor Textile Worla: 

Will you kindly send us a list of the 
manufacturers of shuttles in this coun- 
try, and also exporters of shuttle blocks, 
if there be any such. 

Tennessee. L. 8. & Co. 

These inquiries have been answered by 
us in previous issues of this magazine, 
and we would refer our correspondent to 
the issues of June 1897 and February 1898. 
We have answered by mail giving full 
particulars. 


Pyralin. 


Editor Textile World; 

I notice that there is a company being 
formed in Woonsocket, R. L, which is to 
make use of a patent material known as 
Pyralin. Will you please inform me 
what this article is? 

Pyralin, 


We think that this article, from what 
we can learn about it, is the same as 
Pegamoid, which is a prepartion some- 
times used on cotton cloth for giving the 
surface a peculiar finish. It is mostly 
used, however, for making imitation 
leather, using cotton cloth as the foun- 
dation. The company controlling the 
article called Pegamoid has its office in 
the Bowling Green Building (second 
floor), New York City. 





Knitting in California. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly inform me, as early as 
possible, if there are any knitting factor- 
ies located in San Francisco or in the 
State of California, and if so, how many 
and what kind of goods they manufac- 
ure. If there are none in the State of 
California, which is the nearest place to 
San Francisco where there are knitting 
factories; the size of same and the kind 
of goods they produce. Furthermore, | 
should like to know if yarns of all kinds, 
such as cotton, woolen and worsted, can 
be obtained at San Francisco in large 
quantities for knitting purposes, and if 
not, where is the nearest place where the 
same can be gotten either direct from the 
mills or through an agent. 

A Westerner. 


There are five mills in California with 
Knitting machines. Three of them are in 
the city of San Francisco. One, we believe, 
makes fancy knit goods, including golf 
hose. Another mill at Oakland, Cal., 
makes bicycle and golf stockings. It has 
10 machines. When we were compiling 
our 1898 Directory, they reported the mill 
as idle. The largest concern is the J. J. 
Pfister Co. in San Francisco, which has 
36 machines. We do not know how many 
are employed on golf hose, nor can we 
inform you the approximate quantity 
manufactured. There are several small 
knitting mills in Oregon, but none in 
Nevada, to our knowledge. 

So far as we know, there is no cotton 
or worsted yarn manufactured on the 
Pacific Slope, except that in Oregon there 
is one mill making worsted yarn for its 
own consumption. There are several 
woolen mills from which yarn could 
probably be obtained for knitting pur- 
pose. There are also several silk mills, 
which produce knitting silks. You could 
undoubtedly make arrangements. for 
purchase of all kinds of yarn in San 
Francisco through agents. The nearest 
worsted yarn manufacturers would be in 
Wisconsin and Kentucky. 





Army Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 

I want to submit samples of 6/4 dark 
blue, all wool, 10 to 16 oz., blouse linings, 
and also 3/4 blouse linings and blankets, 
to the government for army purposes. 
Can you tell me where I can submit these 
samples in order to secure a government 
contract? 

Illinois. G. H. 

















We would suggest writing to the Quar- 
termaster General of the United States 
Army, Washington, D. C. 





Black fer Cotton Yarn. 


Editor Textile World; 


I desire a good recipe for fast black on 
cotton yarn, one that will not make the 
yarn tender. Can you give me any sug- 
gestions in this line? I send you a sam- 
ple of yarn that | am using, but it is ten 
der. 

Connecticut a aes) 


The sample which accompanys this in- 
quiry was apparently dyed with either 
an aniline salt black, or an aniline oil 
black. The process for thus dyeing is 
well known, but to give perfectly satis- 
factory results, one should be _ quit 
familiar with its proper manipulation. 
In fact, a competent aniline salt black 
dyer is a sine qua non. Some dyers are 
using diazotized and developed blacks in 
place of salt. We have replied more 
fully by mail. We will add, however, 
that if our correspondent will address his 
wants to our advertisers, we are abso- 
lutely certain that he will obtain some 
excellent advice. 





Silk Heel and Toe. 


Editor Textile World 

We enclose herewith a sample stock 
ing which you will note is black wors 
ted with the top of the toe yellow silk 
and also the tip of the heel. We would 
like to know how this is made. Is the 
worsted knit in the grease and then the 
colored silk run in and the whole then 
dyed black, the worsted yarn taking the 
black and the silk not being affected; or, 
is the worsted yarn dyed black before 
knitting and then the yellow silk heel 
and toe transferred. Thanking you in 


advance, we remain. ; 
N.H 


Your sample is such a perfect piece of 
transferred work that we do not wonder 
at your doubt. This stocking is, how 
ever, knit from black worsted yarn on a 
double ribbed machine (one and one) 
down to the ankle, then transferred to 
a seamless machine and knit to the heel, 
about two-thirds of which is silk. Th 
same procedure is followed with the toe. 
It would be impossible to knit this stock 
ing in the grease (or white) entirely, and 
then dye it black and preserve the lustre 
upon the silk which this sample has. By 
close observation, you will notice on both 
heel and toe where the silk has run out 
and run in, in the knitting, but it is a 
perfect piece of work. We should think 
it would be quite difficult to get operators 
to do this work, as it is very trying on 
the eyes to transfer work (especially 
black) in colors. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Internal Revenue. 


Editor Textile World, 

From what sources do the United 
States obtain their internal revenue? 

Ohio. c R. 

The sources of internal revenue are as 
follows: spirits, which include those dis 
tilled from various materials, special 
tax on retail and wholesale liquor 
dealers, etc., tobacco; fermented liquors; 
oleomargarine; filled cheese; playing 
cards; and other small items. Over thir- 
teen million dollars were thus received 
for the month of March last. 


Consumption of Fibres. 





Editor Textile World 
Can you tell me whether Mulhall’s 


figures, Dictionary of Statistics, page 366, 
the total weight of fibres consumed in 
manufactures in 100 years. down to 18S0 
are at all reliable for purposes of com- 
paring the increase of these manufa 
tures from decade to decade. If not, is 
there any reliable English authority from 
which such information may be obtair 
Ithaca, N. Y. s. 


F 

Of course, in order to show the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of any author 
statistics, it becomes necessary to quoté 
some higher authority, and this would be 
difficult to do in regard to the statistics 
found in Muthall's Dictionary. If there 
is any authority better than Mulhall's 
on cotton or wool, it would be Thomas 
Ellison or Helmuth Schwartze & Co. We 
find upon examining the figures for sev- 
eral of the decades covered by Mulhall, 
that the latter’s statistics agree with 
those of the authorities we have just 
named, and therefore, must assume that 
Mulhall’s statistics in full are as correct 
as any that are obtainable. In regard to 
flax and other fibres, we certainly should 
consider Mulhall’s as good, if not bette: 
than any other. 


Water Column. 





Editor Textile World 

I leave boiler room after stopping 
pump, with two gauges of water in bolil- 
er, upon returning a short time later, 
find glass full; give water column, gauge 
glass, and try cocks a blow through, the 
valves on gauge glass are open and clear, 
still water stands at top of glass and the 
three try cocks show water. How can I 
find water level without shutting down? 
What would be the cause and how wou'd 
the water act? 

Cambridge, Mass. kL. P. J. 





Three conditions may exist which will 
cause the water to stand at the top of 
both glass and water column, namely: 
Boiler full of water, top connection be- 
tween water column and boiler stopped 
up, and lower connection between water 
column and boller closed. 
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Any one of the above conditions will 
show a full glass and column, and may be 
easily distinguished from one another, by 
the action of the water upon opening the 
valve in the pipe which drains the water 
column. 

Suppose the glass to be full and try 
cocks all show water. If upon opening 
drain valve of water column, the water 
does not fall in glass, and try cocks show 
water when opened, this would indicate 
that the upper connection between boiler 
and water column was closed. 

If the water fell and did not return 
upon closing drip valve, it would indicate 
that the lower connection was closed. 

If the water fell and did return when 
the drain valve was closed, it would show 
the water line of the boiler was above 
the top connection, or boiler dangerously 
full of water. 

It is assumed that the pipe which 
drains the water calumn is large enough 
to allow water to be blown entirely out 
of the column when under normal con- 
ditions. 





Lining Up an Engine. 





Editor Textile World 


How would you go to work to line up 
an engine? 
Chicago, Ill. CS B. 


Space will not permit in these columns 
of more than an outline of the method of 
procedure. 

Remove cylinder head, piston, piston 
rod, cross head and connecting rod. 

Fit a pine board about 3 inches in 
width, across the center of head end of 
cylinder; locate the center of cylinder 
on the board and bore a hole in same 
about 1% inches in diameter. 

One end of the line is then attached to 
a short piece of stiff wire or say % inch 
round iron, and passed through the hole 
in the board, while the body of the line 
exiends through the cylinder guides and 
out past the crank shaft being secured 
so that the center of the line is exactly 
the same height as that of the crank 
shaft. 

Now by means of a slender pine stick 
about one inch shorter than half the 
diameter of cylinder, a pin protruding 
about one-half inch from each end /pro- 
ceed to center the line at the head end 
of cylinder. When this has been done 
center line as it passes through stuffing 
box. 

Great care must be taken with meas- 
urements, going over them several times. 

When satisfied of the correctness of the 
work take the guides next, measuring 
from the bottom only, as the line must 
be parallel to but not necessarily in the 
center of the guides. 

Make no changes until all parts have 
been considered. Proceed next to the 
erank shaft; turn the engine over to the 
head center, and note by measuring just 


where the line touches the crank pin; 
turn over to opposite center, note differ- 
ence if any. If there is considerable dif- 
ference go over the measurements of the 
cylinder again and when satisfied that 
the line is correct, make necessary 
changes 

A plumb bob and line established per- 
pendicular to the line through centers, 
may be used to level the crank shaft in 
the same way that the center line is 
used to line up shaft. 

Main bearings should be set up snug so 
as to prevent play from causing errors 
in measurements, 

When calipering the distance between 
line and cylinder measure from the coun- 
terbore and not from the working surface 
of cylinder which may be worn. 





Incandescent Lighting. 





Eaitor Textile World: 


I have an arc light dynamo which has 
been running six arc lights, each lamp 
requiring 40 volts and 18 amperes. How 
many 110 volt incandescent lamps can I 
run with it and how should they be con- 
nected so as to do away with the arc 
lamp? 

New York Mills, N. Y. A. B. 





The are light machine referred to as 
a six light dynamo would in all proba- 
bility deliver not more than nine am- 
peres and forty- volts to each lamp, in 
which case the machine would be a 120 
volt, 18 ampere dynamo, see Fig. 1. 

For incandescent lamps, the machine 
should be connected as shown in Fig. 2, 
and would then run 36 lamps of 16 candle 
power, under a pressure of 120 volts, the 
lamp being connected in multiple across 
the line. If however, each lamp actu- 
ally takes 18 amperes and 40 volts, as 
shown in Fig. 3, it is a 240 volt, 18 am- 
pere machine. In order to connect in- 
candescent lamps on this arrangement 
it would be necessary to connect two in 
series across the line, and by this ar- 
rangement 72, 1€ c. p. lamps could be con- 
nected within the capacity of the ma- 
chine, as shown in Fig. 4. 

It would be necessary to run the dyna- 
mo at a slightly reduced speed in order 
to keep the pressure down to 110 volts 
per lamp in either case. As the arc ma- 
chine is series wound, it will not regu- 
late well for incandescent lamps, that is, 
if all the lamps were burning and a por- 
tion would be turned off, the remaining 
lighted lamps would probably be burned 
out by the excessive pressure; neverthe- 
less by varying the speed you could get 
the desired illumination. 





Capacity of Duplex Pump. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly explain how to figure 
out the cubic — of duplex pump 
nches 


cylinders 5% in diameter, 7% 

















and 10 strokes 


A. 8. 


inches length of stroke 
per minute? 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





First find the area of the piston in 
square inches, thus: 5% xX 5% X 0.784 = 
23.15 square inches = area of piston. 
Multiplying this by the length of the 
stroke, as 23.75 X 7% = 178.12 cubic inches 
or the cubic contents of one cylinder. 

As the cylinder only fills about 4-6 or 80 
per cent. of the stroke, the amount of wa- 
ter pumped per stroke will be 178.12 x 0.86= 
142.6 cubie inches, 142.5 Kk 10 = 1425 cubic 
inches, the ameunt of water pumped per 
minute by one cylinder, and as there are 
two cylinders, the total amount of water 
pumped per minute will be twice this. 
2x 14225 = 28.50 cubic inches, 








As there are 1728 cubic inches in 
one cubic foot, then 2850 + 1728 = 1.65 
cubic feet. 

New Publications. 

Commercial Year Book. 1898. New 


Journal of Commerce & 
Commercial Bulletin. Price in cloth, $1. 
This is the most complete statistical 
annual that is published in this country, 
relating to industries, agriculture, bank- 


York: 


ing, currencies, commerce, investments, 
railroads, shipping, insurance, army and 
navy, population, etc. in the United 
States and foreign countries. The fact 
that it is published by this well known 
commercial paper stamps it as of the 


highest authority. Those at all inter- 
ested in the statistical status of the sub- 
jects referred to, should not be without 
this valuable work. Its information is 
classified and arranged so that anyone 
can get at the matter that he desires to 
reach, quickly and intelligently. 


Ashenhurst’s Cloth Structure Tables, 
compiled on strictly scientific princi- 
ples by Thomas R. Ashenhurst. Pub- 
lished by author. Price $1.00. These 
tables are totally different in character 
from any previously published, are ar- 
ranged in convenient form, and show at 
one glance the number of ends per inch 
to be put in a cloth for any count of 
yarn or any combination of counts in any 
material or combination of materials. 
The tables are five in number, for wors- 
ted warp and worsted weft, cotton or 
spun silk warp and weft, cotton or spun 
silk warp and worsted weft, woolen warp 
and woolen weft, and cotton or spun 
silk warp and woolen weft. In each 
count of yarn, or combination of counts, 
the minimum and maximum number of 
threads which may be used in a cloth are 
given, and the number which will pro- 
duce the most perfect structure, so that 
at one glance the margin of extremes 
from the perfect structure may be seen. 
The tables are based upon a long series 
of micro-metrical measurements and ex- 
periments, extending over a number of 
years, and amply verified by tests of 
known cloths, and may therefore be re- 
lied upon as correct. The tables are so 
simple and easy of reference that any 
one can construct a cloth from them and 
know to a certainty what degree of per- 
fection he will attain. 





Cassier’s Magazine for May. New 
York. The Cassier Magazine Co., price 

2% cents per number. Much space is de- 
voted to articles relating to the navy. 
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Among them, with others, may be men- 


tioned the following: Wire Ropeways— 
Different types and their uses; Nickel 
Steel Armor in the United States—How 
it is made and what it costs; Present- 
Day Shipbuilding Problems—The next 
great advances in scientific naval archi- 
tecture; Raising Wrecks in the Thames 
the history of a triple wreck; Com- 


pressed Airin Mining—Itsadvantagesover 
steam and electricty; A Short Talk on 
Patents—Patent rights in different coun- 
tries. 


War Atlas. Chicago: Rand, McNalley 
& Co. Price 25 cents. This publishing 
house has just issued an atlas that should 
be of special interest to Americans at 
this time, while the United States is in 
war with Spain, 
The Berry Wheel. A. Hun Berry, 
ton, Mass., has issued a small pocket 
pamphlet relating to his’ ventilating 
wheels or fans, containing much infor- 
mation of value to those desiring an ap- 
paratus of this kind. The use of ventil- 
ating wheels or fans is now so universal 
that few, if any, manufacturers can be 
found who have not one or more of them. 
The Hun Berry wheel is used either as 
an exhaust or forcing fan for drying 
fabrics or materials, or for the discharge 
of steam, dust, hot or foul air, or gases, 
the ventilation of rooms or buildings, 
ete. 


30s- 


Paranatraniline Red. Wm. J. Mathe- 
son & Co., 182 Front St., New York, 
have issued a pamphiet, with specimens, 
showing a new method of discharging 
developed Paranatraniline Red, as a self 
shade and in combination with diamine 
colors. This discharge is represented as 
not only producing excellent white and 
colored effects on Paranatraniline, but 
also has the property of discharging at 
the same time diamine colors dyed with 
the Paranatraniline. 


The Sturtevant Engine. The B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass., have 

just issued an illustrated catalogue of 
their engines for electric plants, ete. 


These engines have been built to meet a 
demand for a machine capable of sus- 
tained operation at high possess- 
ing the utmost refinement in the matter 
of speed regulation, and in developing 
the maximum H. P. with a minimum 
weight and floor space. The company 
have for many years devoted themselves 
to the most careful design and develop- 
ment of a line of simple, compact and 
absolutely high grade engines. These 
engines are unique in many features, and 
are especially adapted for dynamo driv- 
ing and similar refined and continuous 
work. We would suggest parties send- 
ing for the catalogue. 


speed, 


Machinery for Fileaching, ete. H. W. 

Rutterworth & Sons Co., Philadel- 
nhia, have issued a catalogue hand- 
somely illustrated, of their machinery, 
devoted to the bleaching, printing, dye- 


ing, drying and finishing of textile fabrics. 
We would suggest to those interested in 
this kind of machinery, employers as 
well as employees, to write for this cata- 
logue, as it is instructive in many par- 


ticulars, furnishing many practical sug- 

gestions. 
Appleton’s Popular_ Science Monthly, 
for June. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. Price $ per year. In the June 
number of this exceller magazine, ap- 
f a series of very impor- 


pears the first of ; ; 
tant educational articles, on Manual 
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Training. in this issue, there appears 
other valuable articles, such as the fol- 
lowing: The Indians of Southern Alas- 
ka; Veracity (The writer of which at- 
tempts to show that the persons to whom 
we lie most often are ourselves); Atavism 
(showing a natural tendency to this state 
of existence, which cftentimes leads to 
surprising results even in the human 
family); Sahara Desert (which is inter- 
estingly illustrated). 
Excelsior Lake Scarlet JN and 2 JN 
Oxy-Diamine Black A and D. Cir- 
culars relating to these dyes have been 
issued by W. J. Matheson & Co., New 
York. ‘The former possesses great tinc- 
torial power and produces bright, bril- 
liant shades, especially adapted for pro- 
ducing red pigments. It may be used 
alone or in combination with other lake 
searlets and oranges. The latter is es- 
pecially suitable for producing cheap 
blacks on cotton. 





Cassier’s Magazine, for June, 1898. New 
York: Cassier's Magazine Co., 
Price 25 cents per number. This number 
has handsomely illustrated articles, bear- 
ing especially upon our war fleet and 
naval vessels. Among them may be 
mentioned the following: The Ram in 
Modern War Fieets—in combat and col- 
lision. In the British fleet. In the French, 
Italian, and German fleets; Modern Ships 
of War—a brief review of different types; 
The Spanish Armada—its defeat in 1588; 
Some Practical Notes on American Bat- 
tleships-—-as seen by ‘‘ The Man Behind 
the Gun;” and Battleships of the United 
States Navy—a review of the ships now 
in service; Mechanism of Modern Naval 
War, the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern naval vessels. 














Industrial News. 


Victor Koechl & Co. have removed 
their New York office and warehouse to 
22 Hudson St., where they occupy the 
whole of a large six story building. 


—The major portion of the worsted ma- 
chinery for the extension of the mill of 
George C. Moore, at North Chelmsford, 
comes from Prince Smith & Co., Keileigh, 
England, of which Stoddard, Haserick, 
Richards & Co., of Boston, are the Amer- 
ican agents. 


—The new power station and car house 
being erected by the Spencer, Warren & 
Brookfield Street Railway Company, at 
Brookfield, Mass., will have steel roof 
trusses and covering furnished by the 
serlin Iron Bridge Company, of East 
Berlin, Conn. The dynamo and engine 
room roofs of this building, will be lined 
with the Berlin Company's patent anti- 
condensation roof lining, which is now 
almost universally used for roofs of this 
nature throughout the Country. It pre- 
vents the condensation of moisture from 
the underside of the roof covering, which 
if it should collect and drop upon the ma- 
chine beneath, would cause considerable 
damage. 


John S. Adriance, analytical and con- 
sulting chemist, 105 East 93th St., New 
York, is meeting with excellent support 
and encouragement from manufacturers 
who have engaged his professional ser- 
vices for the examination of mill supplies. 
Mr. Adriance is regarded as one of the 
most careful and_ skilful analytical 
chemists in this country. 


Commencement exercises of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art were held at Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, June 9. Many took advan- 
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tage of the occasion to inspect the work 
of the students of the school of applied 
art and of the textile school, at the 
school building, Cor. Broad and Pine Sts. 


—The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Ber- 

lin, Ct. have just completed a fire-proof 
boiler house for the Hendey Machine Co., 
Torrington, Ct.; and has just furnished 
material for a new casting shop for the 
Whitin Machine Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 
t has just completed for the Conway 
Electric Street Railway Co., Conway, 
Mass. a steel 300 foot bridge, to carry 
their electric line across the Deerfield 
River. 


—The William Corey & Co.of Manchester, 
N. H., manufacturers of knitting ma- 
chine latch needles, are building a brick 
addition to their shop 30 ft. long and 
three stories high, which will be used for 
oftice and store rooms. 


—J. H. Lyon & Co., dealers in all 
grades of paper and woolen manufactur- 
ers materials, have their office and ware- 
house now located at 174 Duane St., near 
Hudson St., New York City. 


Pulver & Sons, 214 Franklin St., New 
York, have long been engaged in the 
manufacture of patent compounds, to be 
used as substitutes for oil, in the lubri- 
cation of machinery. They now have up- 
on the market an article that is spoken 
of by those who have Used it, as being 
superior, and which the manufacturers 
guarantee to effect a great saving and 
give entire satisfaction in every particu- 
lar, where cool, clean, light-running ma- 
chinery is desired. It may be well to 
state that this concern’s compound 
should not be confounded with the many 
different styles of transparent or paraf 
fine products that are sold under the 
head of lubricating greases, as their ar- 
ticle is a cream colored, opaque com- 
pound, composed of the highest grade of 
animal oils and greases compounded with 
non-gumming waxes and other’ sub- 
stances necessary to produce the proper 
cooling and wearing body essential in a 
first class lubricant 


The Thomas Phillips Co., machinists 
and coppersmiths dyeing and finishing 
machinery, cylinder slasher machines, 
Providence, R. I. have sent us a cata- 
logue of their machinery, fully illus- 
trated. Parties interested in such ma- 
chinery would do well to send for this 
catalogue, as it furnishes much interest 
ing reading aside from the special ma 
chines reférred to. 


Automatic Feeds and Oilers. 





George S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., 
Lostcen, Mass., manufactured and sup- 
plied the machinery here named to the 
following mills: Wolfenden, Shore & Co 
have put in new Spencer automatic wool 
oiling machines for oiling stock on the 
feed table of the picker, instead of on the 
floor with a water-can, which is found to 
be a great saving of oil, labor and wast« 
The Belleville Manufacturing Co., Bell 
ville, R. I. have equipped their card room 
with six Apperly feeds. The Matteawan 
Manufacturing Co., Matteawan, N. Y 
have put in a picker feed for mixing, 
blending and feeding stock on a burr 
picker. The Jefferson Manufacturing 
Co., Jefferson, Mass., have put in Ap- 
perly feeds of improved construction, on 
their finishing cards. Adler & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, have put in ten Bramwell 
card feeds. The Assabet Manufacturing 
Co., have put in two Bramwell worsted 
feeds The Indian Spring Woolen Co 
have adopted the Spencer automatic wool 



























oiling machine. Stephen, Sanford & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y. have added 


three Bramwell feeds of special construc- 
tion, and great capacity for feeding wool 


dryers. The Passaic Wool Co., Passaic, 
N. J., have added improvements to their 
Bramwell feeds and brought the ma- 
chines thoroughly up to date. The Far- 


well Worsted Mills, Providence, R. L., 
have put in new carding machines with 
improved Bramwell and Apperly feeds. 


J. & R. MeLaren, Cohoes, Y. have re 
modeled their Bramwell feeds with new 
improvements. The Riverside Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, Ct., are highly 


pleased with their improved Spencer au- 
tomatic wool oiler. Thomas Dolan & Co., 
Philadelphia, have put in improved 
picker feeds and several of the Spencer 
uutomatic wool oiling machines. The 
Mishawaka Woolen Manfg. Co., Misha- 
waka, JIL, have added a number of 
Bramwell and Apperly feeds of improved 
construction, built with special reference 
to their work. The Botany Worsted Co 
Passaic, N. J.. are more than satisfied 
with their Spencer atuitomatic oiling ma 


chine. L. E. Harrower, Amsterdam, N. 
Y has put in an improved tramwell 
feed of special construction, to feed a 


garnett machine. W. S. Taylor & Blood- 
good, Jr., New York, have’ supplied 
themselves with improved Bramwell and 


Apperly feeds, of special construction. 

The Philadelphia Textile School, Phila- 

delphia, Pa have recently received a 

special Bramwell feed for a new card 

they are about to start up at the school. 
Dust System. 

The Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., with eastern factory at No 
29 Otis St., East Cambridge, Mass., are 
meeting with flattering success for their 


dust system for textile mills. Especially 
does it seem applicable in connection with 
the runningof napping machines, the dust- 
conducting pipes being arranged so that 
theyare not in the way,and not objection- 
able in any particular. The collecting fan 
discharges the lint or dust into what is 
called a cyclone collector. This system is 
adapted to control most of the dust prob- 
lems connected with textile mills. Among 
the mills that are using this system may 
be mentioned the Methuen Co., Methuen, 


Mass.: The Pemberton Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H.: Wm. Hooper & Son, Baltimore, 
Md.: Fitchburg Duck Mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass Cocheco Manufacturing Co., 
Dover N. H.: Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass.; Thos. Henry & Sons, 


Philadedphia, Pa.; Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; Sawyer Woolen Mills 
Dover, N. H. This company also manu- 
facture fans for all purposes. 


The Acme Knitter 
The Acme Fully Automatic Knitter, 
manufactured by the Mayo Knitting Ma- 
chine & Needle Co., Franklin, N. H.., has 
been, or is being, placed in the following 
mills: The new hosiery mill being erected 
by the Black Diamond Knitting Mills Co., 


Nanticoke, Pa.; the hosiery mill of A. 
tovle & Bro., Philadelphia; Thomas 
West, Plymouth, Pa.; H. A. Romberger, 


iddietown. Pa.: Fisher & Jones, Ly- 
faea, Pees Des Moines Mills, Des Moines, 
Ta.: The Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H. 
The Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Co., are now thoroughly equipped to 
make a first class line of latch needles of 
all kinds. Their needle department 
which is fitted with the latest improved 
machinery is in full operation, and the 
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knit-goods manufacturers would do well 


to give their product a trial. 





Seashore ‘* Scare” is Passing. 


Summer Dwellers at the Beaches Gradually 
Losing Their Fear of That “ Spanish 
Invasion.” 


As time passes, and the real position of 
the Spaniards in the present war be- 
comes apparent, the groundless nature 
of the “scare’’ that at one time threat- 
ened to depopulate the seashore resorts 
of New England during the coming sum- 
mer begins to impress itself upon the 
public mind As a veteran military man 
remarked the other day, there never was 


iny real basis for the alarm, for it must 
have been evident to any one who stop- 
ped to reason out the situation, that a 
descent upon the North Atlantic coast of 


the United States, located thousands of 
miles away from the nearest base of fuel 
and supplies, patrolled by vigilant Yankee 
warships, and protected by numerous 
fortifications and mines, would be the 
last thing any Spanish admiral 
would think of undertaking. 

It was evident at the outset, as it cer- 
tainly is now, that the Spaniards real- 
ize they are in no condition to indulge in 
iny such suicidal expedition as this. 
They have all they can do, and more, to 


sane 





take care of themselves; and whatever 
the immediate outcome of the present 
naval operations may be, the chances 
that any of the Spanish ships will get 
within a thousand miles of New Eng- 
land’s rock shores are very, very remote. 


“This seashore scare,” said a 


promi- 


nent railroad man, “‘makes me exceed- 
ingly tired. It is absurd and unwar- 
ranted on the face of it, and the sooner 


people get over their foolish fear about a 
Spanish invasion the better The man 
who intended to rent a summer cottage 
at the beach, or spend his annual vaca- 
tion at of the summer will 
not be justified for a moment in changing 
his plans on that account. He will not be 
doing himself any credit, and he will be 
helping to do a rank injustice to those 
who have made their usual plans to cater 
to his comfort and convenience this sum- 
mer.”’ 

It looks now as if the public was com- 
ing around to the view of this gentleman, 
for the transportation and hotel people 
report that the ‘“scare’’ has already 
largely subsided. 


Lubrication of Gas Engine Cylinders. 


one resorts 








The proper lubrication of gas engine 
cylinders has been a very difficult prob- 
lem. The problem however, seems to 
have been very successfully solved by an 
official of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
He writes as follows: 

“T had a gas engine at Sharon, Pa., 
running a pump, and the man that had 
charge of it allowed the iubricator to run 


dry and cut the piston, piston rings and 
cylinder. The makers of the gas engine 
said the cylinder would have to be sent 
to the shop and bored out and a new pis- 
ton put in. It was our busy season and 
we could not do without water I had 
some of Dixon's finely pulverized graph- 
ite, and 1 commenced to feed it into the 
cylinder through the suction pipe with 
the air and gas, with immediate relief. 
After about two weeks the engine was 
running smoother and using less gas 
than ever before. I had this same engine 
apart and every place that was cut is 


This one instace saved 
I have great faith in this 
hand.” 


smooth as glass. 
us about $75.0 
graphite and always keep it on 
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Textile Patents. 


Phillips & Anderson, patent attorneys, 
and solicitors of patents, Exchange 
Building, Boston, Mass., have recently 
secured the services of Horace Van Ev- 
eren, who, for a number of years and un- 
til recently, has been an examiner in the 
United States Patent Office in the divis- 
ions of metal working and textiles. Mr. 
Van Everen, while in the Patent Office, 
examined many applications for impor- 
tant inventions in textile machinery and 
made a thorough study of patents and in- 
ventions relating to such machines, and 
has an expert knowledge of all matters 
appertaining to textile inventions. Phil- 
lips & Anderson are especially expert in 
inventions relating to the boot and shoe 
art, but they have within the last year 
solicited many important inventions re- 
lating to textile machinery, and inas- 
much as their business in this line has 
been steadily increasing they have 
deemed it mecessary to secure the 
services of an expert in textile machinery 
to assist them in this branch of the busi- 
ness. They are, therefore, at present in 
a position to render valuable services to 
inventors and others interested in inven- 
tions relating to the textile art. 





American Turbine Wheels. 


In a recent number of Cassier’s Maga- 
zine, a Swiss engineer makes an inter- 
esting comparison of methods of turbine 
building in Switzerland with those of this 
country in which he says: “The dif- 
ference briefly stated, is this, that Ameri- 
ean turbines arealmost exclusively wheels 
with inward flow and axial discharge, 
while European turbine builders prefer 
parallel flow wheels. Further, American 
turbines are built in fixed standard sizes, 
whatever the conditions under which 
they are destined to work may be, where- 
as European engineers design their tur- 
bines to suit the local conditions and 
special requirements of each case.’’ 

Commenting at length upon this article, 
the Investigator of Keen, N. H., remarks 
that while the inward raidal-flow turbine 
has certain advantages over the other 
types, either type, by proper considera- 
tion, may be susceptible of high effici- 
ency and each has had its admirers and 
advocates. Relative to the neglect of 
adaptation of wheels to conditions of use 
the Investigator says ‘“‘While it may be 
the custom with some builders to use the 
same patterns for all places, it is cer- 
tainly not entirely so, as such adapta- 
tion is not wholly unknown in America. 
It is a matter, however, which should not 
be overlooked in designing turbines, as 
the length and curvature of floats of 
wheels used under different heads, or for 
variable loads should be suited to the 
special service, if best results are de- 
sired.”’ . 

The making of wheels of small diame- 
ter in relation to the volume of water to 
keep the price down has undoubtedly 
lead many American builders to ignore 
important principles. 





American Worsted Machinery. 


The Lowell Machine Shop, of Lowell, 
Mass., has been very successful in secur- 
ing orders for their new line of worsted 
machinery and are quite busy. In Lo- 
well, their machinery is running in the 
mill of the Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Co., where it can be seen by interested 
parties. They are shipping cap spinning 
to the Woonsocket Worsted Mills, and 
will shortly have machinery running in 
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the Star Worsted Co.'s mill at Fitchburg. 
The Lowell Mfg. Co. has also recently 
placed an order for some of their worsted 


spinning 





The Raveler Litigation. 


Since 1892 there has been almost con- 
stantly in the United States courts and 
in the patent office litigation between A. 
L. Traver and his successor, The Ameri- 
can Raveler Co., and Eugene H. Brown 
and his successor, the Union Raveler Co. 

It is to be regretted that in a field, 
which has its limitations, that the trade 
should have been kept in sucha state of 
uncertainty astothe status of this matter. 
lt seems to us that it must have resulted 
to the detriment of each concern. Manu- 
facturers are naturally somewhat timid 
about “buying a law suit’? with a ma- 
chine even although the manufacturers 
of the machine assume all expenses and 
responsibility. 

The Union Raveler Co., through its 
counsellor, Franklin Scott, of North Ben- 
nington, Vt., has lately undertaken to 
present a short history of the Raveler 
controversy in a circular in which vari- 
ous suits are set forth and explained and 
in the summing up it is alleged that the 
general effect of the decisions up to date, 
has been in favor of Brown and the 
Union Raveler Co. and against Traver. 

These circulars can be had on applica- 
tion to Mr. Scott and may be of interest 
to many in the trade. 





The National Association of Overseers. 


The National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers held its semi- 
annual meeting at the United States 
Hotel, Boston, May 18. A large number 
of delegates were present. 

The following new members were elect- 
ed: To active membership, Eleazer Davis 
of Plymouth, Frank J. Denice of Manton, 
R. L., John E. Sinclair of East Rochester, 
N. H., and John R. Simpson of Manton, 
R. I. To honorary membership, Frank 
Pearl of Worcester, Arthur Parkinson of 
New York and Thomas E. Ainley, in- 
structor in the Lowell Textile School. 

Supt. D. P. Scribner of the Yantic wool- 
en mills of Yantic, Ct., spoke on ‘‘Facts 
and Figures of Woolen Manufacturing in 
This Country for the Past 75 Years.” 
“Carding and My Experience with Differ- 
ent Carding Machines,’’ was the subject 
of an address by Charles P. Madden of 
Lawrence. 

Albert E. Jones of Uxbridge spoke on 
colors and mixtures. He said that this 
work called for careful attention. No 
part of the dyehouse calls for greater 
anxiety than the effort to bring about 
some particular color or shade of a color. 
He gave a description of the work in the 
dyehouse and emphasized how difficult it 
was in blending perfect shades. 

A paper prepared by Edward Greaves 
of Moosup, Ct., and read by Arthur 
Greaves of Bridgeton, R. I., was on the 
subject, ‘‘Wool.”’ 





New System of Incandescent Lighting. 


Great interest is always shown by the 
public, and especially by those operating 
factories, in the advances or improve- 
ments made in the methods of artificial 
lighting. A system has recently been in- 
troduced that has given excellent satis- 
faction wherever used, in this country 
as well as abroad. It is known as the 
Washington System of Incandescent 
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under U. S. patents, 
The system has 


Lighting, operated 
issued during last year. 
been approved and adopted by the 
French and 3elgian governments, as 
possessing superior merits and furnishing 
perfect illumination of great brilliancy 
and power at a very low cost, an end to- 
wards the solution of which the efforts 
of inventors have been largely directed. 
The Washington incandescent lamp con- 
sumes kerosene oil without wick or chim- 
ney, and the cost of maintenance is rep- 
resented as being almost nothing. The 
oil is turned to incandescence. It is em- 
ployed in the Boston Globe’s press rooms, 
whe an illumination is required equal- 
ling 30,000 candle power. This is sustained 
we are informed, by the Washington Sys- 
tem, at a total expense of only $1.40 per 
night. It is claimed that a large manu- 
facturing building might be lighted ten 
hours a night for $1.40, by this system. 
It is the purpose, later, to manufacture 
lamps of 500 and 100 candle power for use 
in dwellings. For the maintenance of the 
latter power, it is stated that the cost 
would not exceed that of a tallow candle, 
and the cost of running one of the 500 
candle power lights would be about one 
cent per five hours. ‘The combustion, it 
is stated by those who have had experi- 
ence with the lamps, is practically per- 
fect, no soot or smoke coming from the 
lamp. We are informed that the system 
is in use in the stations of the four lead- 
ing railway lines of France. It has been 
put in the lighthouses on the Brittany 
coast; and in one lighthouse it supplies 
lamps of 42,000 candle power. Portions of 
some of the large boulevards in Paris are 
lighted with it. It is used in some of the 
largest factories in Paris, being in one 
establishment where 2,000 men are em- 
ployed. In Brussels, it is commonly, if not 
generally used, being in places of amuse- 
ment, cafes, and a large number of pri- 
vate residences. The head office and fac- 
tory is at 68-78 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 
N. Y., and the New York office at No. 1 
Nassau St. 


A Yarn Decision. 


An instance of the care which is given 
by the U. S. patent office in the consider- 
ation of new inventions, has just been 
furnished in a case in which J. R. Leeson 
& Co, of Boston, are interested. The ap- 
plication for protection was upon a sys- 
tem of winding yarn for knitting and 
other purposes. The case has been under 
consideration for more than five years, 
and the favorable decision of the patent 
commissioner securing the rights of the 
inventor, is an example in brevity and 
conciseness. 

The decision consists of 
lines, and closes thus: 

“The patent, which is the subject of 
this application, is an invention of a 
character which, under the public stat- 
utes, is entitled to protection. It is true 
that the invention is a very simple one 
but it is not an obvious one, and it 
moreover appears to be very valuable.” 

The Universal system of winding to 
which this applies, is revolutionizing the 
winding of fine yarns, and is being rapid- 
ly adopted by up-to-date mills, being now 
in successful operation in some of the 
most important yarn spinning establish- 
ments in the country 


than 10 


less 


North Conway and the White Moun- 
tains. 


The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its next annual meeting in 
North Conway, New Hampshire, July 5-8, 
1898. Are you going? 
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It promises to be one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic meetings the Institute 
has ever held. The program is one of ex- 
ceptional interest, embracing topics and 
naming speakers sure to be helpful and 
stimulating to school officialsand teachers 
of every grade. Manual and Moral Train- 
ing, Art and Science Culture, Human In- 
terests in Nature Study, How to Manage 
Troublesome Children, Child Study, 
Woman’s Place and Power in Education- 
al Affairs and the Present Status of Edu- 
cation in New England are among the 
topics to be presented and discussed by 
the most distinguished and progressive 
educators, both men and women, from 
every New England State. 

North Conway occupies a first place in 
the hearts of tourists and sojourners. No 
greater variety of mountain views and 
mountain climbing can be found any- 
where. In North Conway and the adjoin- 
ing villages over two thousand guests 
can be easily accommodated and in the 
numerous attractive places near as many 
more, all within sight of, and a day’s 
journey to Mount Washington and other 
reachable mountain summits. The local 
arrangements were never more complete 
ind satisfactory. A reception committee 
upon application will secure entertain- 
ment at any price desired. 

Hotels and railroads offer generous re- 
duction in rates, and two afternoon ex- 
cursions, A Tally-Ho and Crawford 
Notch by rail, at merely nominal prices, 
will be greatly appreciated. 

For particular information as to 
gram, railroad and hotel rates 
sions, etc., send to the treasur¢ 
F. Pease, Northampton, Mass 
sixteen page bulletin already issued. 


Personals. 


Cotton. 

—P. J. Quinn, the well 
formerly of North Adams, Mass., has re- 
moved to Rockville, Conn ind accepted 
a position in the Rockville Warp Mills Co. 

~—John Schofield, formerly of Athens, 
Ga., has accepted the superintendency of 
the Alpha Mills, Charlotte, N. C 


—Ernest Bromley 


known dyer, 


has been engaged as 
designer for leno, lappet and jacquard 
work at the Grinnell Mfg. Co., where L. 
W. Powers has charge of the weaving. 





Deaths. 


Halifax, N 


failure; age 


—D. W. 
died recently 
years. Mr. Crockett was secretary ( 
manager of the Hopewell Woolen Mill Co 
until it was destroyed by fir rbout 10 
years ago. 


Crockett. of 
from heart 


John H. Mullen, woolen manufacturer 
of Stafford Springs, Conn., died recently, 
29 years. 


recently at his 


a 8 years. 


Cushing died 
Ipswich, Mass., age 
I surer of the Ipswich Woolen 
start to their purchase 
present management 


Harr Deacon died May 
home in Newport, R. I. after 
ness of pneumonia, ; 4] ars. Mr. 
Deacon was born in England, but has 
lived in this country for a number of 
vears. About a year and a half ago he 
iecepted the position of overseer in the 
weave room at the Newport Woolen 


Mill 


} . 
neir 


27th at his 
short ill- 
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Cotton. 


New Mlills. 

—Alabama, Tuscaloosa The Tusca- 
loosa Wadding Co. is the name of the 
new company to build here. The officers 
of the company are pres., E. B. Muzume; 
treis., Francis Brady; supt., D. J. Griffin. 
Capital is $25,000. They expect to start 
production August Ist, employing 5) 
hands, and are in the market for ma- 
chinery. 


*Arkansas, Little Rock. The 
Thomas Cotton Mills Co. is the name of 
the new company mentioned last month, 
of which Dr. A. D. Thomas is pres.; 
Maxwell Collin, treas.; and J. M. Haney, 
supt. Foundations for new building, 375 
x45, were started April Ist, and they ex- 
pect that production will begin in August 
or September; employing 85 hands, using 
steam power. Product will be knitting 
yarns, carpet warp, mop yarn, small 
rope for clothes’ line, and wrapping 
twine They will have 37 cotton cards, 
3,000 spindles and 10 duck looms. 


*Georgia, Dalton. The Crown Cotton 
Mills are now ready to start work on 
their new mill of 10,000 spindles and about 
260 looms. having arranged with the city 
council for an additional water supply 
necessary. This increase was proposed 
last autumn, Their product is cotton 
duck, which will be doubled by this new 
mill. 


—North Carolina, Gastonia. The pro- 
prietors of the Modena Cotton Mills will 
build another mill to be known as Mo- 
dena Mill No. 2, Equipment will be 
about 6,000 spindles. Product will pro- 
bably be largely yarns of fine numbers. 
Work on the building will soon be 
started. 


*North Carolina, Kinston. The main 
building of the Kinston Cotton Mills has 
been started, and work will be pushed 
forward. This plant will have 5,000 spin- 
dles, and we understand that most of 
the machinery has been purchased. The 
product will be hosiery yarns. As men- 
tioned last February, this company has a 
capital at the start of $55,000. 


—*North Carolina, Mayodan. The new 
cotton mill proposed for this place will 
probably not be built for several months. 
This mill will be known as Mill No. 2 of 
the Mayo Mills. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. We are 
informed by the Pee Dee Mfg. Co., that 
work on their new mill will be started 
soon. This is to be a separate structure, 
equipped with 6,000 spindles and 300 looms. 
They will have 24 cotton cards. The 
product will be plaids. They will have 
equipment for raw stock and long chain 
dyeing. About 250 hands will be em- 
ployed. W. C. Leak is president of this 
company, William Entwistle, superintend- 
ent. 





*Texas, Pittsburgh It is now re- 
ported that this town has _ interested 
Northern capitalists to build a cotton 
mill, at a cost of about $100,000. It will 
be remembered that in March local 
parties offered to raise $25,000 towards 
this project. 


MILL NEWS. 



























Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Georgia, Augusta. The Sutherland 
Mfg. Co. has ordered 10 Howard & Bul- 
lough cards; three drawing frames; two 
slubbers; one intermediate; two Fales & 
Jenks speeders and some other new 
equipment. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The new mill of 
the John P. King Manufacturing Co. is 
now nearly ready to start in full opera 
tion. The company will have a total of 
0,000 spindles and 1812 looms. 


—Georgia, Barnesville. The Barnesville 
Mfg. Co. is erecting a repair shop for re- 
pairing its own machinery. 








—Georgia. Covington. The Porterdale 
Miils have let contract for an addition to 
their mill to cost $159,000. Their present 
mill bas 5,000 spindles and it is understood 
that the new mill will have 15,000 spindles 
and employ 500 hands. This is to be built 
further up the stream, and will use water 
power. 


Georgia, Roswell. The Roswell Mfg 
Co. will operate their mill No, 2 nights 
and have purchased a new boiler and en- 
gine of 175 h. p. to provide for this. This 
plant has 12,000 spindles. Product is 
yarns, 8's to 22's. 

Georgia, Stone Mountain. The Annes 
town Cotton Mills will build an addition 
which will increase their product from 
1200 to 1500 pounds daily. A small knitting 
mill is also under consideration. C : 
Haden, president, 303 Equitab'e B!dg., 
Atlanta, Ga., should be addressed 


Mille Starting Up. 

*Tennessee, Elizabethton. The Ten- 
nessee Cotton Mills, of which M. KE. 
Clark, is general manager, started up its 
new mill May 9th, employing about 
50 hands, 





Woolen. 


New "Hills. 

*Maine, Phillips. We understand 
that over $4,000 has already been 
pledged toward rebuilding the woolen 
mill by Hescock & Atwood, which was 
burned March 7th. $5,000 is the amount 
wanted. 





—Mussachusetts, Concord Junction. The 
Massachusetts Reformatory has purchas- 
ed looms and other equipment and will 
operate a 2-set woolen plant for making 
cloth used in various state: institutions. 
All the weaving is to be done by hand 
looms. 


*Massachusetts, Haverhill. \lexan- 
der Roberts & Co., recently burned out at 
Rosemont, will not locate at North Paris, 
as Was recently reported, but have al- 
ready leased room and power in the Dun- 
can Bldg., Hale St., Haverhill, and have 
started up. They employ 30 hands and 
operate 15 broad looms and one narrow 
loom. Product is men’s wear, trowser- 
ings and worsted suitings. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Vrecland & 
Lowe is a new firm recently organized to 
manufacture Scotch plaid and wool dress 
goods. At present they have two looms, 
but expect to soon add more. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. Minnesota Duluth, Nielsen Bros 

California, Napa The managers of formerly of Northtield, Minn ive al 
the Napa Woolen Mill are putting in a ready started up their plant here, em- 
new set of cards, which will give them a ploying 25 hands en ladie skirts, hosi- 
total of 5 sets. They operat ibout 22 ery, men's cardigan jackets sweaters 
looms. ind heavy all wool underwear They 


have ten Knitting machine 


Iowa, West Foint The West Point 


Woolen Mfg. Co., which started a mil *New Jersey, Camden The new cot- 
bout March Ist, 1898, have now decided ton osiery mill recentl mentioned of 
o put another story on one of their the Holt Mfg. Co., Second and Erie Sts., 
buildings. F Kreikenbaum is president will have 24 new knitting machines and 
make ladie hose and men’s half hose, 


Kentucky, Mayfield. The Mayfield 
Woolen Mills have let contract for thet: Massachusett Lawrence, The Law- 








ddition to C. H. Chamblin. As recently rence Knitting C in which John D. 
mentioned, Hales & Ballinger, Philadel- Jodge is interested, which has been lo- 
p the architects. J. D. Simpson cated in Methuen for several years, will 

of the compat! Three set w be removed to tl Rankin Building 

) broad loom 0) narrow loom m Oxford St., Law 

nd 1292 spindle ha been ordered Pans ‘ 
which will double the capacity ‘ — I spine Fi : « 

Jor rm u t they exp ) start 

Maine, Lewiston. Thom Kelly & ean, Soe Paice ape LB ce - J re Lt L898 
Co. inform us that their improveme! tee gels <#x65, with 2 
the Columbia Mills consist of a new tomatic knitti team 
wheel house and two horizontal Victo1 ower, They w ids and 





water wheels and rope drive 





amnenees J. R. Fisher and Edward P. Jones are the 

Mills Starting Up. partners 
Connecticut, Norwii The Otrobando ep, = 
Woolen Co., organized ir January to , Ho 
operate the Norwood Woolen Mills, hav a - 


now 7 sets in operation and expe »  Ave., and recently ment d. R. M. Lin- 
on have the entit plan running , ton is proprietor t itton |} r will 
men’s ware and fancy woolens i aed ; , one 
Maine, Industry The old wooler ‘Tennessee, Ather The Tennessee 
carding mill here will be operated by Underwear Mill, of which W. G yS was 
Ward Jordan and his uncle, J. T. Jordan o be manager, will prob y not be built 
A new water wheel will be put in for sqme months, owing to ess of Mr 
~- Getteys When start is made, the plant 
Massachusetts, slackstone The will cost about $15,000 ; 
Blackstone Woolen Co. is putting in som : 
- 





new machinery in its mill No. 1, and it i pC as 
understood that the plant will be started Enlargements and Improvements. 
The capital stock 
g Co. has been 
Indiana, New Albany. The New Albany nere $7,500. The main 
Woolen Mills have started upor full buildis red by a 35 ft. addi- 
time, having received a government con or ind new tn hinery wi be put in in- 
tract for 95,000 yards of blouse linings luding 14 knitting machines, new drvers 





by Sept. lst. Georgia, Marietta 











Mille Shutting Down. t daily ipacity of about 200 dozen hose, 

Connecticut, Danielson. C. D. & C. 8S a Som = Ss ‘ : ’ 
Chace, proprietors, Elmvill Mill hav 
closed the mill for an indefinite time ett T 


, ¢ i 1¢ Marietta 
About 75 hands were employed Knittine C ch recently inere 


“ased its 
Maine, Kezar Falls. The Kezar Falls om $150) to $18,000, have 
Woolen Co. are running their mill five 
days a week at present and it is thought 
that 1 further reductior in running 
schedule will soon be made They have 
3 sets of cards and 22 looms Product is 
covert cloth. 

Maine, North Vassalboro. The North 
Vassalboro Woolen Co., employing 100 M&ills Starting Up. 
hands, has reduced its running time to *Connecticut, Rockville. The mill of 
40 hours a week. Sam 3 Co. was started up 


ting machines, employ- 

Their product is 175 
hose. The officers are 
ent and treasurer, R. H 
tendent, J. H. Barnes; 
Northeutt 





el Fitch & Sor 


Maine, Oldtown. The Oldtown Wool in part recently with Wm. Grandage as 
en Mill, which has been running on short iperintendent employing bout 60 
time for some weeks, has now shut down hands rhe compar has been reorgan- 
indefinitely. ized The officer re now P. S. Peck- 

ham, Jr., pres EK. D. Brown, sec.; Jesse 

i idd treas The manufacture knit 
Knit, oods and rubber linin 

*Michigan Muskegon Th Amazon 


New Mills. Knittine Co., which was financially em- 
Indiana, Fort Wayne. O. H. Larwil, barrassed about April 1, has now 
7 c 


the name of the 











formerly treasurer of the Wayne Knit reorganized und 

ting Mills, is endeavoring to form a com- Amazon Knitting Co with a capital of 
pany to erect a knitting plant here to $100,000, and will be cperated. The presi- 
make thigh grade hosiery especially for der is Charles H. Hackley; vice presi- 
children. This line will not conflict with lent, George W Powell; secretary nd 
the Wayne Knitting Mills, of which Mr treasurer, Thomas Hume. Messrs. Hume 
Larwil is a director nd Hackley hold the contr-ll nz interest 
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Mills Shutting Down. 

—Connecticut, Norfolk. The Norfolk & 
New Brunswick Hosiery Co. shut down 
its mill here for an indefinite period. Its 
mill at New Brunswick, N. J. is running 
in full. 

—New York, Little Falls. The Knitting 
Mill, of which Charles King is proprietor, 
has been closed for an indefinite period. 
This throws about 200 hands out of work. 


Silk. 


New Mills. 

—*Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. The 
Duplan: Silk Co., a branch of Duplan & 
Co., Lyons, France, has commenced set- 
ting up machinery in the building of the 
Lehigh Valley Silk Co., Seneca Vt., and it 
is expected that production will com- 
mence in July. This company was men- 
tioned last February as incorporated. 
Capital stock, $100,000. 


—*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. It is an- 
nounced that Bamford Bros. have decided 
upon this place as the location for a new 
silk mill, which will employ about 1,000 
hands. The mill will be located on South 
Empire St. Building, 350x45, four stories, 
of brick. Bamford Bros. have been ne- 
gotiating with several other Pennsylva- 
nia towns but it is now understood that 
their decision in favor of Wilkesbarre is 
fina). 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—New Jersey, Paterson. Cornforth & 
Marx, recently mentioned, inform us that 
they expect the production at their new 
mill will be started July 1, employing 
fifty hands, on broad silks, tie and dress 
silks, and specialties. They will have 
twenty new looms, which will give them 
a total of 150 looms. Steam power will be 
used. Their capital is $60,000. President, 
W. H. Cornforth; treasurer, Albert Marx. 


—Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. The Wah- 
neta Silk Mills have let contract for their 
addition to Franklin Goldsmith, of this 
place. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 

—Massachusetts, Woonsocket. The 
Pycott Mfg. Co. is the name of a new cO - 
poration organized last month at 
Arlington, N. J., the purpose being to 
manufacture, dye, bleach, and finish all 
kinds of textile tabrics, etc., with or with- 
out the application of “pyralin.’’ Capital 
is $1,000,000. Directors are Col. Peter H. 
Corr of the Corr Mfg. Co. and the Ne- 
masket Mills of Taunton, Mass.; Col. 
Frank Harris, treas., Hamlet Mill, Woon- 
socket, R. I.; Edward Harris Rathbun 
of the Ray Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass.; 
Mr. Schultz, treas. Arlington Mfg. Co., 
275 Broadway, New York City; Albert C. 
Hoy, secy. Rhode Island Granite & 
Pressed Brick Co., Woonsocket, R. L.; 
also A. Kitz of Bossut, Pere & Fils, New 
York. The officers are Peter H. Corr, 
pres.; Frank Harris, treas. and general 
manager; and Albert C. Hoy, secy. The 
The company owns the rights for the 
“‘pyralin’’ compound for North America, 
which will probably be manufactured and 
applied to cloth at Taunton. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Massachusetts, Lee. O. F. Germaine 
has rented the Bostwick Shoddy Mill, at 
this place, for a term of five years, and 
will operate the plant. 


_—New York, Lockport. The cotton bat- 
ting factory of E. W. Rogers’ Sons, on 
Market St., which was damaged by fire 
last month, has been remodelled and is 
now running on full time. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—New York, Garnerville. The Rock- 
land Print Works shut down May 28th 
and it is feared that the plant will be 
closed for some time. There were over 
1,000 operatives employed. 


—New York, Wappinger’s Falls. Sev- 
eral departments of the Dutchess Co.’s 
Print Works have been closed down, and 
it is feared that other departments may 
follow soon. The plant employs 1,000 
hands and is owned by the Garner Estate. 





Fires. 


—Kentucky, Louisville. Fire in the 
rope factory of T. P. Patchell on Sixth 
and N Sts., Muy 24th, entirely destroyed 
the plant. Loss is estimated at about 
$3,000. Not insured. 


—Maine, Gardiner. The mill of the 
Gardiner Woolen Co. was damaged by 
fire April 25th to an extent of $8,000. Fire 
damaged the main building, dry room, 
reel room, and picker house. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. The mill 
on Holly St., owned by the heirs of John 
W. Barlow, wus damaged by fire May 
20th to the extent of about $5,000. ‘This 
plant is well known as producing loom 
pickers and general mill supplies. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—Canada, Montreal. At the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Colored Cotton 
Co., held recently, David* Morrice was 
elected president, succeeding A. F. Gault. 


—*Connecticut, Mystic. About 30 looms 
are now in operation by the Rossie Velvet 
Co. and 20 more looms wilt be shipped 
from Germany at once, 


—Connecticut, Rockville. The Rock 
Mrg. Co. and the American Mills Co., re- 
cently received large government orders 
which will keep the mills busy for four 
or five weeks. These goods are light blue 
woolens for the army. 


—Connecticut, Rockville. The silk mills 
of Belding Bros. & Co. are rushed on 
orders for silk for the government. 


Connecticut, Rockville. The Regan 
Mills, which have been operated by the 
estate of James J. Regan, will hereafter 
be operated by the James J. Regan Mfg. 
Co., which has heen incorporated with a 
capital of $200,000. Thestock is held as fol- 
lows: Francis J. Regan, 400 shares; Her- 
bert J. Regan, 400 shares; May J. Kehoe, 
400; Isabella J. Hewes, 400; Sylvester J. 
Regan, by Francis J. Regan, conservator, 
400 shares. Par value is $100. 


—Connecticut, Montville. The Montville 
Woolen Milis, which have been running 
night and day, have now discontinued 
night work. 


—Connecticut, Moodus. Carlos Barry 
has sold his cotton duck mill to Thos. 
Smith Duese, of Chester, and building 
will be hereafter used as a machine shop. 


—Connecticut, Moosup. The Union Mill, 
of the Aldrich Mfg. Co., is now running 














overtime to keep up with orders. A num- 
ber of new looms have recently been put 
in. 


—Connecticut, Winsted. The New Eng- 
land Knitting Co. are now running twelv 
hours a day, employing 150 hands, having 
a large number of orders on hand. 


—Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Fort 
Wayne Knitting Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000. 


—Indiana, Indianapolis. The Model 
Woolen Co. is now running until 9 o’clock 
5 days of the week and employs more 
people than it ever has done before. 

—Maine, Bridgeton. The 
Co. will run night and day 
ment orders. 


Pondicherry 
on govern- 


The Madison Wool- 
contract, and 


—Maine, Madison. 
en Co., has a government 


is now running on full time. 


—Maine, 
Woolen Co. 


Dexter. The Dews 
running overtim 


North 


1) 
is still 


Cotton. 


—Geo. A. Wallace, recently in the spin- 
ning department of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Biddeford, Me., is now at Vancluse, 
8. C. 


Edwin Barlow has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of mule spinning with 
the Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., 
made vacant by the death of Mr. Nugent. 


—B. F. Hamilton, 43 years an employee 
of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., and for 11 years master mechanic 


with the company, has resigned. 

—J. M. Stevens, boss weaver at the 
Pepperton Mills, Jackson, Ga., will ac- 
cept a position at the Maginnis Mills, 


New Orleans, La. 


—A. Johnson, of Halifax, has succeeded 
J. C. Mailloux, former overseer of weav- 
ing at the Nourse Mill of the Social Mfg. 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I. Mr. Mailloux is 
now overseer of weaving at the Social 
Mill of the above company. 


—Thomas Pennington, on account of ill 
health, has given up his position as over- 


seer of weaving of the Shove Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 
—Michael Mullaney, formerly of Mill 


No. 2 of the Acushnet Mill Corporation, 
New tedford, has been employed as 
overseer of the mule-room at the Andros- 
coggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 


—George Montgomery, formerly in the 
furnishing department of the Slatersville 
Mills, R. I., is now in a similar position 
in Pawtucket, R. IL. 


—Maj. Henry J. Thayer, book-keeper of 
the Monohansett Mfg. Co., Putman, 
Conn., is now secretary and treasurer. 


—Frederick D. jallou has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Utica Steam Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
Ile was formerly overseer of carding at 
the Rockdale Mill, Northbridge, Mass. 


PERSONALS 






PERSONAL 
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The 


company has plenty of orders on 
hand. ‘ 


—Maine, Sanford. The Sanford Wooler 


Millis have restored wages, which were 
recently cut. This advance was made 
without any request on the part of the 
yperatives. Orders have come in which 


will necessitate putting on a night force. 


—Maine, Skowhegan. The Lewis Ander- 
son Co. has been organized to operate the 


Coburn Woolen Mills. Capital, $100,000, 
ill paid in. Pres., R. B. Sheppard of 
Skowhegan; treas., Lewis Anderson of 
Skowhegan. 

—Massachusetts, Adams. The Berk- 


shire Mfg. Co. has made a reduction of 
10 per cent. in wages, which affects 2,000 
operatives. 


—Massachusetts, Chicopee Falls. The 
firm of Taylor, Bramley & Co. has now 
and will be known as 
the Taylor-Bramley Co. H. Mallory, 

f 2 Taylor, treas. Capital, 
cture knit goods. 


been incorporated 
pres.: 


$20,000. They manuf 


RECORD. 


—Watt P. Kelley has resigned at the 
Ettrick Cotton Mills, Petersburg, Va., 
and is now employed as boss weaver at 
the Muscogee Mills of Columbus, Ga. 


—Charles Kinnett has accepted his 
former position as overseer of weaving 
at the Paragon Mills, Columbus, Ga., 


having resigned a short time ago to go 
into the grocery business. Coarse colored 
goods are made at these mills. 


—John Greer has been engaged as boss 
carder at the Alabama Cordage Works, 
Montgomery, Ala. He was formerly at 
the Blue Springs Cotton Mills, Oxford, 
Ala., in charge of the carding and spin- 
ning. 


—William H. Harrison is now taking 
charge of weaving for the Aldrich Mill, 
Moosup, Conn. 


—George Vickery, formerly 
tendent of the Windsor Co., 
Adams, Mass. is now at Uxbridge. 


—C. D. Hatch, of Pittsfield, has 
ceeded A. P. Horne as overseer of weav- 
ing at the Amory Manufacturing Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 


—Charles H. Smith, overseer of card 
room of the China Mill, Suncook, N. H., 
has removed to Massachusetts to accept 
a similar position in a large cotton mill. 


superin- 
North 


suc- 


—James E. Osborn, at the urgent re- 
quest of the directors, has accepted the 
agency of the Merchants’ Manufacturing 
Fall River, Mass., Andrew Borden 
having resigned. Mr. Osborn will also re- 
tain the agency of the American Linen 
Co. 


Co., 


—S. M. Lougee, formerly superintendent 
of the Atlantic Mills, Olneyville, R. I. 
has retired from active business and will 
live in Harvard, Mass. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Owen, who has been 
studying in European textile schools for 
a number of years. 


—John Blount, of Woonsocket. R. I., is 
now machinist at the Slaterville, R. I. 
Mills. 
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—John Crossland, formerly foreman of 
carding at the Union Cotton Mills, Moos- 
up, Conn., has resigned and removed to 
Northbridge, Mass., to take a similar 
position. 


A. A. Milliken of the Lawrence Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion in the cloth room of the Hamilton 
Mtg. Co., Lowell. J. M. Foster, whom 
Mr. Milliken succeeded, is now overseer 
ot the weaving department of the Mc- 
Ginnes Mills of New Orleans, La. 


George Chapman has resigned as 
foreman of the spinning department of 
the Lockwood Mills, Waterville, Me., to 
accept a much better position in a New 
Jersey mill. 


John H. Vernon has resigned as sec- 
ond hand of the Narragansett Mills to 
accept a position as overseer of weaving 
at the Shove Mills, Fall River 


Woolen. 


Wm. C. Haberer, recently superintendent 
and designer at the Seneca Woolen Mills, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., has accepted the su- 
rintendency of the Liberty Woolen 
ills, recently started up, Bedford City, 


l 
irginia, 


a 


—Thomas Richmond, recently at Leom- 
inster, Mass., is now boss carder for the 
Summit Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn, of which Thomas Rawley is secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 


—Clarence J. Bodfish has severed his 

connections with the Camden, (N. J.) 
Woolen Mills to accept a better position 
Ss superintendent at Lawrence, Mass. 
His family will remain in Camden dur- 
ng this summer. 


Several changes have occurred in the 
management of the Brown Mfg. Co.'s 
mills, Dover, Maine. R. W. Barber, su- 
perintendent for five years, has been suc- 
ceeded by E. S. Robinson, who formerly 
held this position, until a new superin- 
tendent can be obtained. William Bur- 
dick has also severed connections with 
the mills and Andrew McSorley has suc- 
ceeded him as boss carder. 


—C. H. Blackburn has succeeded Ed. 
Saunders as spinning overseer at the 
Hillsboro Woolen Mill, Hillsboro, N. H. 


James V. Turner, recently of Hyannis, 
Mass., who was recently appointed super- 
intendent of the Camden Woolen Co., 
Camden, Me., is giving much satisfaction 
in turning out orders for ne coveri clotn 


Sultings. 


—Richard Graham has resigned as boss 
dyer at the Peru Woolen Mills, Peru 
Ind., where he had been employed for 
five years. 


—W. 8S. Morrow, formerly at the 
Georges River Mills, Warren, Me., has 
resigned to accept a position as over- 
seer of card room of the Penobscot 
Woolen Co., Dexter, Me. 


—Frederick C. Werner is now superin- 
tending the Seneca Falls Woolen Mills, 
New York, having resigned as designer 
at the Blackinton Mills, Mass 


Ernest W. Hogg, overseer of spinning 
and twisting departments at the 8S. San- 
ford & Son’s Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., was elected treasurer of the Ams- 
terdam Volunteer Fire Department. 
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George Geb, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Hampden Woolen Co., 
Dalton, Mass., is now with the Hawthorn 
Woolen Co., Glenville, Conn., as carding 
overseer. 


—J. F. Morley, formerly overseer of fin- 
ishing at the Dayville Woolen Co., Kill 
ingly, Conn., has acepted a position with 
George Whitney Woolen Co., Enfield, N 
H. 


—Charles Jennings has been employed 
as carder at the French River Textile 
Co., of Mechanicsville, Conn., having re- 
cently resigned his position with L. D. 
Perry, Webster, Mass 


—C. A. Keith, of Milford, Mass., has 
been employed as overseer of carding by 
Joseph Wilde & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


William Blackwood is now designer 
for Thomas Dolan & Co., Philadelphia 
—Richard Greaves, formerly with 
George Mallison & Co., Chester, Pa., is 
now with James Roy & Co of West 
Troy, N. Y. as indigo dyer. 


—C. Frank Scott, formerly overseer of 
the picking department of the Merrimack 
Woolen Mills, Dracut, Mass., has re 
signed to accept a similar position with 
the Faulkner Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


—W. J. Eleakie, of Hyde Park, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent and 
designer of the two upper mills of the 
Bleakie Woolen Co., Sabattus, Me. 


—E. W. Farris is now boss weaver at 
the Lincoln Mill, Lewiston, Me 

—C. 8S. Parker, of Uxbridge, Mass., has 
been employed by the Thomas Kay Wool- 
en Mill Co., Salem, Ore., to take charg 
of their finishing room. 


George Shortwell has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of worsted dyeing at the 
Hockanum Co., Rockville, Conn. He was 
formerly engaged in this capacity at the 
Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y. 


—William G. Knowles, Jr. is now super- 
intendent of the beaming and finishing 
departments of the Knowles Woolen 
Mills of New Castle, Del. 


—Firth B. Rollinson has resigned as 
manager of Glen Tay Woolen Mills, On- 
tario, and is now superintendent of the 
Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, Quebex 
Upon his leaving the woolen mills he was 
presented with a beautiful gold-headed 
cane by the emplovees. 


D. P. Warwick has accepted a posi- 
tion as designer at the Newport Woolen 
Mill, Newport, Me. He was recently 
with the Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, 
Canada. 


Alfred Say is now engaged as loom 
fixer in the Hockanum Mill, Rockville, 
Conn Lieutenant J. Paul Haun, the 
former loom fixer, has gone to camp. 


Walter Oliver is now assistant su- 
perintendent in the Mississippi Mills, 
Wesson, Miss He was formerly with 
Adam Lomas & Son, Sherbrooke, P. Q. 


Ernest Ladewig has been engaged as 
agent for the Granite Mills, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P. Q. He has been head designer 
at the Manchester Mills, Manchester, N. 
H., for the past two years, and is a man 
of great ability. 


























T. E. Priest has 
with the Pioneer 
having resigned as 
Vassalboro, Me. 


iccepted a position 
Mill ittsfield, Me., 
loom fixer at North 


Frank I.. Sarr, formerly at Marcellus, 
N. Y., and Plymouth, Mass., has 
ceeded Andrew McSorl« is carder at 
Newport Mill, Newport, M Fred Pus- 


haw being his second hand 


Suc- 


William M. Edwards is now in charge 
of the wet finishing for the Franklin 
Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H 


Point 
Broad 


Smith, Warehouse 
employed at the 


Conn. 


George G 
now 
Woolen Co 


Conn is 
brook 


M nit. 

A. BR. Moffett, formerly manager o 
the Mankato Knitting Mill, has resig 
to accept position as manager with 
er, Wells & Co hosiery manu 
icturers of Bt Mich 






Coo 


Walter P. Quinlan, since the lth of 
April has been manager of the Keystone 
Underwear Co., Lititz, Pa Recently he 
has been in business for himself, and pre 
vious to that was manager for John E 
Hanifen, located at Philadelphia, Pa 


Purdy, of Cohoes, N. Y., ha 
moved to Capron, N. Y., where he will be 
employed as overseer of the press and 
nishing rooms of the Capron Knitting 
Co. Henry McDermott, Harry Sault, anc 
two other young men of Cohoes accompa 
nied him and will also be engaged at the 
mill. Charles Woolford is superintend- 
ent of the Capron Knitting Co 


Frank 


E. P. 
siery mill at 
signed and removed to Lowell, 


Bythrow, overseer in the ho 
Hooksett, N. H., has re- 
Mass. 


A. Horsfall, of Laconia, N. H., has 
accepted a position as boss dyer with the 
Middlesex Knitting Co., Martinsburg, W 
Va. 


John Donahue has severed his con- 
nection with the Clover Knitting Co., Wa 
terford, N. Y., and Augustus Longley, of 
Cohoes, has been appointed superintend- 
ent in siphlN i.oR adery6 ilte 
ent in his place and John C. Calhoun has 
been appointed overseer of carding. 


H. J. Spilman has recently been ap- 
poined superintendent and general mana- 
ger of a new mill at Lancaster, Pa., re- 
cently started by Stehli & Co., of Zurich, 
Switzerland, resigning from his  posi- 
ition at the silk mills of Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa where he has 


been superintendent for 10 years. 


Miscellaneous. 

Charles B. Cook has been 
president and one of the directors 
of the Algonquin Printing Co., Fall River 
Mass., to fill the vacancies caused by the 
death of Mr. Stevens. 


elected 





Deaths. 


Abraham Mills, son of the late Profes- 
sor Abraham Mills, died very suddenly at 
his home on 116 East Twenty-ninth 8t., 
New York, on Monday, May i6th. He 
has been identified with the wool trade 
for a number of years and was held in 
high esteem. He was a member of the 
Union, Down Town Association, Union 
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League, the Wool and Riding clubs. A 
widow and two daughters survive him. 
Edward Sumner Page, one of the old- 
est mill overseers in Willimantic, Conn., 
died at his home in that city April 20. 
Soo ifter the organization of the Willi- 
muanti Linen Co., he was appointed 
carding overseer and until his death 
held the sam position. He leaves a 


widow and two children. 








Joseph R. James iperintendent and 
irer of Southwark Millis Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., died on May litt his 
death being caused by paral s of the 
brain. Mr. Jame was held i high es- 
teem by the wool trade, with which he 


was sociated so many years A widow 











ind two sons survive him 

D W Chandler, supt ( the 
Bound (N. J.) Woolen Mills, died 

t month, aged 57 years. Mr. Chandler 
erved in the civil war and since then 

nd » to Ss when he was appointed 
iperintendent of the sound Brook 
Mill he had seen associated with wool 
manufacturing in Massachusetts ind 
Rhode Island. 

Irenaeus H. Low died Saturday, May 
ith, at his home on Forest St W hitins- 
ville, Mass., from heart failure He had 
been employed j the lat John C 
Whitin before th plant had been re- 
moved from Holyoke and came to Whit- 
insville with it He was foreman of the 


carding and loom work for a number of 
vears. 


Julius Ottenheimer died April 29th at 
his home on 59 East t6th St New York. 
Mr. Ottenheimer ha head of the 
firm of J.Ottenheimer & Co., manufactur- 


as been 


ers of underwear, until very recently, 
when, through ill health, he became a 
special partner, and the firm name was 
changed to Heller & Kaufmann He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. 
William R. Mills, of Rockville, Conr 
died May 13th from apoplexy. He was 


associted with the old Florence mills for 
some time and was also in the employ of 
the Fitch Milll He was a member of 
Fayette Masor Adoniram Chap- 


Lodges 





ter and Council and past master of 
Favette Lodge nd past high priest of 
Adoniram Chapter. A wife and one son 


survive him 


Thomas Dalby, one of the best-known 
manufacturers in this country, 
away in Chicago April 4 He was re- 
turning from a trip to California, where 
he passed his winters owing to ill health 
Mr. Dalby was born in icester, Eng- 
land, in 18283, and came to this country 
when a young man and settled in Water 
town ,and built a small factory on the 
Newton side of the Cl es River at 


passed 














Etna Mills, where he onducted a knit- 
ting business In a short time he erected 
extensive factories on Chapel St No 
nantum, where he was engaged in busi- 
ness for about 20 years, wher he sold 
out for $150,000. In 1880 he went into bus- 
iness on Morse St Watertown, which 
business developed into a great success, 
Charles W. Hackett died recently in 
Florida, age 44 years. He started when 


as office boy for the Utica & Black 
4 t. Co., soon after being promoted to 
the position of bookkeeper and then to 
general freight agent of the company. 
At the time of h death he was a part- 
ner in a successful knitting mill com- 
pany with a factory near Utica Mr. 
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Hackett was also connected with the firm 
of Hackett & Atwood and Richard Marcy 
& Co., coal dealers. He was one-of the 
principal owners of the The Utica Herald 
and was also a director of the Franklin 
National Bank and New York Casualty 
Insurance Co., both of New York City. 
Two children survive him. 


—The Hon. Jeremiah Clark, the well 
known textile machinery dealer of Low- 
ell, Mass., died April 22nd, at the age of 
79 years. Many friends will mourn his 
loss. 


—Joseph Murdock, president of the 
American Card Clothing Co., Worcester, 
Mass., died recently at his home on Main 
St., Leicester. When Mr. Murdock was 
18 years of age, he started a mercantile 
business in Macon, Ga., which he con- 
ducted until 1847, when he entered the 
carding clothing business in company 
with his brother, Joshua, under the firm 
name of J. & J. Murdock. His only son, 
Julius O. survives him. 


—Col. John M. Sandige died recently at 
his residence in Bastrop, La., in his 
eighty-first year. After having served 
in the war, Mr. Sandige established the 
commission and cotton factorage firm of 
Spyker & Sandige at New Orleans, which 
firm name, after the death of the senior 
member, was changed to that of John M. 
Sandige & Co., which continued to do a 
large cotton business. 


—Louis Sharrow, second hand in the 
dye house of the Windsor Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass., met with a terrible 
death, April 5th. Sharrow ascended a 
16-foot ladder to slip a belt upon a pulley 
and while reaching over a shaft, which 
was runnig at the rate of 130 revolutions 
per minute, which was at right angles 
with the one upon which the belt was to 
He atijusted, his jacket, flying loose, was 
entangled in it, and he was whirled about 
the shaft until the machinery could be 
stopped, with each revolution his body 
striking an overhead beam. His back, 
arms and legs were broken. 


—Warren A. Upton passed away at his 
residence in North Salem recently, in his 
sixty-sixth year. He was a machinist in 
the Naumkeag Cotton Mills for a num- 
ber of years. 


—Charles N. Harder passed away very 
suddenly at his home at Philmont, N. Y., 
March 2ist, in his forty-fourth year, his 
death being caused from apoplexy. Mr. 
Harder was one of the largest stock- 
holders of the High Rock Knitting Co. 
and one of the most prominent business 
men in the country. He was the son of 
Phillip Michael Harder, a pioneer in the 
knit goods business at Philmont, and was 
a brother of William A. Harder, Jr., the 
head of the Harder Knitting Co. of Hud- 
son, 


—Joseph H. Libby, carding overseer at 
the York Mills, Saco, Me., and one of the 
oldest employes of that firm, died from 
pneumonia very suddenly on March 28th, 
at the age of 61 years. 


—James A. Needham, of Waltham, 
Mass., died recently, aged 55 years. Mr. 
Needham commenced work at the Lan- 
caster Millis, Clinton, at age of 15 and 
when his father died in 1878, who was 
carding overseer at the mills, he suc- 
ceeded him. About five years ago, he re- 
signed and engaged in the manufacture 
of absorbent cotton. 


—Patrick A. Nugent, formerly foreman 
of spinning at the Boston Mfg. Co., 
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Waltham, Mass., died at his home on 169 
Charles St., April 27th, age 45, after a 
short illness. A wife and four children 
survive him. 


—Andrew R. Henderson, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., died May 15th at his home 
on 115 Fast Wayne St., age 72 years. Mr. 
Henderson, at the age of 30, secured a 
position at the Fort Wayne Woolen Mills 
and was soon promoted to superintendent 
of the mills, which position he held until 
the mills were shut down, when he re- 
tired from business. 


—George Jackson died recently at his 
home on 153 Bridge Ave., Adams’ Island, 
Cohoes, N. Y., age 72. Mr. Jackson was 
born in the North of Ireland and come 
to America in 1842 and was employed at 
the Egbert Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. 
For some time he was engaged at differ- 
ent mills as overseer of knitting, being at 
the Root Mfg. Co. as overseer for a num- 
ber of years, when he resigned and 
erected a mill on Adams Island, which he 
operated for a short time, when the mill, 
which is located near the west approach 
of the island bridge passed into other 
hands, and is now the property of Swat- 
ling & Tanner. 

—Thomas H. Clark, of Valley Falls, 
R. 1, died recently at his home, 81 years 
old. Some time ago he was superintend- 
ent of Governor Jackson's mill at Jack- 
son and Fiskville, was agent for a Fitch- 
burg mill, had also worked at the 
Sprague Mill in Central Falls, and re- 
cently had been in the emp'oy of the Al- 
bion Co. of Valley Falls, R. I. 


—W. P. Uhlinger, the first Jacquard ma- 
chine and ribbon loom manufacturer of 
this country, died recently in San Diego, 
Cal., 7% ages of age. Mr. Ulinger was 
rn in Switzerland and came to Philadel- 
born in Switzerland and came to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., when he was 26 years old and 
secured a position as head machinist. 
While working in Philadelphia, he built 
several fringe and trimming looms and 
also Jacquard machines. After two years 
he resigned as head machinist, and com- 
menced constructing the first iron Jac- 
4uard machine and fringe and ribbon 
looms made in this country. During the 
war he manufactured a great variety of 
war implements. About nine years ago 
Mr. Uhlinger retired, and has been 
travelling to quite an extent. 


—George A. Clay, paymaster of the 
Boston Mfg. Co., of Waltham, Mass., 
died May 7th at the Waltham Hospital, 
aged 33 years. Mr. Clay held his position 
at the Boston Mfg. Co., for nine )cars 
and previously was paymaster at the 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., of Lowell, Mass. 


—Augustus F. Lamb, secretary and 
treasurer of the Monohansett Mfg. Co., 
of Putnam, Conn., died at his home on 
Angell St., Providence, April 18th, age 55 
years. His widow and one child survive 
him, 


—William F. Hatton, one of the best 
known textile machinery men in this 
country, died April 2nd, at his home in 
New Bedford. He came from England 12 
years ago as fitter in the service of John 
Hetherington & Sons, cotton machinery 
manufacturers of Manchester, England, 
and was the first man to set up Hether- 
ington machinery in New Bedford. He 
was employed by the Hetherington firm 
for 25 years. 


—D. Reese Hsrey, president of the firm 
of Shaw, Esrey & Co., Ltd., Chester, Pa. 


died April lith at his home on Edgemont 
Chester, in his seventy-third year. 
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Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 
fool. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R 
Balling Machine. 
Tepegnee Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co.,113 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Boiler Compounds. 
Carr Manutacturing Co., 69 Beverly 
Borton. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 American St, 
Phila, Pa 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burr Pickers. 
Caste & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Ma 
Sargent’ s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


256 Devonshire S8t., 


ag 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
» = paaopes Copper Co, New Bedford, 


Philit »3 Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
eniilips Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
austen Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Aliemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 4th St, 


a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 





Chemist. 

Adriance, 

York. 

Cloth Boards. 

Flanders, E. A., North Dexter, Me. 
Cleth Testing Machine. 

McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Clutches. 


Eastern ,Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Conn, 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 


Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thoinas, 157 Orange St., 
dence, R.I 


Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., Providence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
8 


John S., 105 East 39th St., New 


Provi- 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 

Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotton (Egyptian). 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


a. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Cobb, Thad. S., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces. 
ter, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A,35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Wood 


Steddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R.I 


Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bnilough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, I. 


Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 


29 Haverhil 


Dr 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, OC. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Oo, % Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
wreenwoud, KR, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Lore Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R 

Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger pesaney & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch 8t, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, P:ovidence, R. I. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 84 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Weeseasae Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. 

Dye Sticks, 

Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Amend Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
York. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 S'one 
St, N. Y. 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William S8t., 
New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, *& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Jobnson, Wm. G, & Co, ‘Une asville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson 8t, N. Y. 

Matheson, w.J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

ome ‘Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
Wat, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

a ) (Moro) Chemical Co, 181 8. 8d St, 
Ph 


Pickheardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

Cgepiens | Dye Wood Ext. O»,22 N. Front St, 


Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers and Finishers. 

Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 


Mass. 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo) 


mR. i. 
Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Banlt, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw- 
tucket, RB. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 


WORLD 


Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 

Cohoes nn & Machine Co, Cohoes, ¢" _ 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., 
Engineers, poten ation 

Berlin [ron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 

Cheques. 

American Express Co. offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feeders 

See Card Feeds. 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 
Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rells. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R, I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 6044 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods, 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Ensurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass, 
Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
Be 


Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Friedberger & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
a. 
Mepaet & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


——- & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
la. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet. Etc. 

Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 

St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa 


Kuit Goods Brushers. 


Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn. 





BUYERS’ 


UMnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. 


Muitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, 
Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., 
delphbia. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Be 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.22 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamb Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Little Hustier Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 


Elm and 


Phila. 


Mass. 


Co 


Franklin, N. H. 
McMichael 
town, $ 
mocter, 
Ve 


& Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 


A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bre ad St, Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, P awtuc ket, R. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & W illiams, 2097 E. Cumbe rland St. 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., 
delpbia, Pa 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 


Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needie Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Goldstein, J. 416 Arch St., Philadelpbia. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th § 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo Knitting Machine 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, oo 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Labeoratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 


Phila 


Co, 


& Needle 


Lamps, Electric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Lynn Incandesce nt 1. amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Looma. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, e Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. , 1788 Barker St, 
Pa (For +g y 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I 
Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton Ss —— Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Ma 
Loom Picker. c o, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Phila 


INDEX 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Miachinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 
Phila, Pa. 
Machinery Wipers. 
American Silk Mfg. Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilkinson, Seth, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New; London, Conn, 


28 Strawberry St, 


811 Walnut St 


Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester, 

Mass. 


Millis For Sale. 


Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, 4% Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. 

“ill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 

Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Bristol, 

me — y’s, 

sansiee Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 

Mass. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, I. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Spofford, Wm. * 
Providence, R. 
Stevenson Bros. 
delphia, Pa. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, 

Curtis & Marble Machine 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Hustler Napping Co, 

Woonsocket Napping Machine 
socket, R. I. 

Novelties. 
Stobn, C, 
Mass. 

Oilless Bearings. 

N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
3rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Oil Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, 
Robertson, Jas. 

New York 

a a ag for Mill Engraving. 

Johnson, , & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Patent pions deity 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St 


Mass. 
Massink. H., Amsterdam, Holland 
Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penasatocka. 
Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Perforated Copper 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me 
Smith, Lee, & Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


& Son, 511 Culver St, 


5 Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phita 
Fall River. Mass. 


Mass. 


Pa. 
Worcester, 


Bristol, 
Co, 
and Media Sts., Phila- 


Hudson, N.Y 
Co, Woon 


178 Green St, Jamaica Pluin, 


Akron, Ohio. 
L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 


Boston, 


Garwood, N.J. 


Co., 100 
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Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Nanudain St., 
Philadelphia. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 

Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
Boston, Mass. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Ill. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 

Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il, 

Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hy draulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms, 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 

2s a F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
N.J. 

Sallivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 

socket, R.I 

Pressure Regulators for Steam and 

ater. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Printers and Embossers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. l4th 
St, New York. 


Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 

Roofing. Grav ~ ee and Com posi- 

ion. 
Armitage Ee-S Ca, > Va 
Jobns, ~» Mfg. Co., 100 W illiam St. 
New . ork. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Laminar, Fibre Co., No. Cambri ige, Mass. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 

Sample Cutters. 

Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 

Schools. 

Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
— «& Williams, 6th and Arch 8ts, Phila, 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Shell Rolls. 





TEXTILE WORLD 






























































Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Glutrose Works, Penn Mutual 
Bldg. Phila, Pa. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Ogpese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


sate Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Provide nee, R. I. 
Seaps. 

American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
N.Y 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
Beskey, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


mina Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegritt, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon. 
socket, 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Spinning Tubes. 
a de Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 Milk St, 
Boston. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
S8t., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Haines, W.8. C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 














Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

Haines, W. S.C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vata. 


Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 

Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 

Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


i ae & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
a 


Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Goff, LD. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., 2682 40 Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W.S. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 
Caidwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves. 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston 
Mass. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass. 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches. 
Elgin, National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 
N 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manutacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool, 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Uo, Newark, N. J, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi. 
dence, R. I, 
Wool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
R. 1. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

a W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
"a. 

Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 

ass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Harwood, Geo, 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Philips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Weool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
Weel Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Woo! Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co, 128. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns, 


Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Cotton Yarns, 
American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 
om & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
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Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530° Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 

Fleming & Net 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
Pa. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

mine Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 


Mite hell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
~ pee nt Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thre ad Co, P awtucke t, R.1. 
orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton M lls, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels “fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glized Yarns. 


Eichmann & eagabery. 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Fleming & Neck 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall Kiver, Mass, ‘and 29 
Mercer St, N. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Loc ks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thre ad Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C , & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar. 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St. B»ston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St. Philadel. 
phia, Pa 

Campbell, “Geo, & Co, ag in 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, K 

Cgngene, The J. & H. Co, ie Richmond, 
Oh 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 
York. 

Eichmann & peageneny, Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

i ~e & doastn, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
> 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hyde, E. S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


t. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fal) River, Mass 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
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New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswel) Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell es Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, 54.56 Worth St, N. Y. 
Whittier Cotton "Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Eichman & Seeenberg, 539 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. 

Fawcett, Hughe 8, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & Soeennens, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St.., ° 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Holland & Webb, New York. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noiis, Etc. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot 
land, 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 

Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 

Holland & Webb, New York. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm Millis Co, 229 Chestnut st, Phila,Pa. 

Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
st 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & ej nberg, 5380 ‘Broadway ,cor. 
Spring S8t., 

Fleming & dhapia, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 

Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & W ebb, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Ze 

Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, EK. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, + 

Botany Worsted Mills, P assaic, N. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Piuladel 
phia, Pa 
Campbell, "Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broad way and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N.d. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Elsasser, hibert R, Addingham, Pa 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N.J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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by using 


HAVE in your STEAM PLANT you can make them less 
LEA Ks," PACKING. It your engine HAMMERS, or their is 


OIL in the BOILER, the HINE ELIMINATOR will remedy both 


Jase. L. Robertson Sons, 215 Fulton St., N.Y. 


“YOU : troubles. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


12 Pearl St., Boston. 





MILLS FOR SALE! ..s. ccwn' 


Mills and other manufacturing plants. 


Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS, 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The ad vertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 


or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit- 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 





1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
“ been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed On account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
89; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, ets 


1387 Woolen Superintendent, one 

e who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 





1258 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 
sv Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 
in dyeing. Isareliable man. 40 years old. 
Refers to responsible parties as to character 
and ability. 


136 IS W ovlen Superintendent or De- 
V~VO signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of a 4 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor. 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 
1386 Weolen Superintendent and 
oN Expert Carder. With experience in 
both positions. A man of skill and push, 
now out of work through failure of mill. 
Age 43; married, Yankee. 
126 Woelen superintendent or de- 
signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Faney wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 





1305 Superintendent and Designer 
ts with 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mills, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 
Wants position at once. 
1255 Felts. The advertixer has a thor 

av00 ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted tor fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


Ai) Superintendent, or would accept 
1250 n Sosktion as designer in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancv cassi. 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1337 Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 
ur pert on book biuder’s cloth, window 
shades, fan cloths, friction callender ma- 
chines. 20 years with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in this 
gouty. Age 45, married. American and 
English reterences. 
1332 Supt. with long experience 
ve in both Northern anu Soutuern mills. 
Has started 8 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow shettings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1265 Superintendent wants position as 
a superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1266 Cotton superintendent wants po- 
sition. Out on account of mill shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 
record. 


1267 Cetten superintendent or carder. 

Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored. Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right. 
Age 47; married. 


125 7 & Superintendent with a thor. 
“j<“' ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 


1306 Young American wants position as 
5 cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachnesetts mills 


1184 Cotten Mill Superintendent, 
. wants position. Age 50; married. 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill. 


578 Cotton Superintendent with expe- 
vic rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
po-ition at once, 


1390 Cotton Superintendent. Especi 
ve ally qualified fora mill making dress 
goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-class mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 
employed. 
1269 Cotton superintendent, carder, 
aie spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1241 Woolen Carder. Age 40; married. 

Overseer }4 years in one place. Long 
experience on all-wool, wool and cotton 
mixed, shoddy, etc. Temperate, and can 
furnish good references. Prefers Philadel 
phia. 


1082 Woolen carder experienced on 
“all classes of underweur. Hus 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references. 


1190 Woolen Carder or Spinner. Age 

. 7; married: One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Refers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
¢ stton; Furbush, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 


1378 Overseer Weolen Carding. 

American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 13 years, and another 4 years. Ex- 
¢ llent reterences from each. A first-class 
carder in every way. 


1367 Boss Carder of wool, shoddy, or 

cotton. More than 12 years experi 
ence as boss carder in leading knitting mills 
in N.Y. At present employed but desires 
to change tor $3 00 a day or better. Can take 
charge of mule spinning also. Married; 
age 36; American. 


1286 First-class Carder, now employed, 
OV wishes a better position. Has the 
best of references from good mills. Excel 
lent manager of help. Age 35; married. 
Experience on broadcloth, dress goods, 
covert cloth and meltons 


1270 A 1 Carder, wool or cotton, ll 
= years experience, first-class refer- 
ences, reliable, temperate and industrions, 
desires immediate position. Age 30. Will 
go any where. 


1307 7 Carder with unnsually fine record 

and very wide experience desires 
good pen in New England, Central or 
Western States. First class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on ca-- 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


COSTAR CARDERS. 


7 35 39 c etton Carder, young man hold- 

ing first-class posi:ion in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
dle States as assistant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 


1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 

ton Carving wants a po-ition in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would takea 
first-class sosond hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 





138 Second Cotton Carder, Ener- 

getic student at Lowell Textile 
School wants position in a mill until Oct. Ist 
1898. Only expects enough pay to cover liv 
ing expenses. A bright young man not afraid 
of hard work. 


1315 Cotton Carder. Over 20 vears’ ex- 

perience as overseer in first class 

mills. At presevt employed. Well up on 

rints and light and heavy sheetings. 

nows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe- 

rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on eloa 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 

spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati- 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John. 
son & Bassett machines. Age Ww. Wife 
works in mill. 


1 195 gptanee, Weolen. American; age 
; married. Experienced on yarns 
trom 1 to7 7 "12run. Refers to past and pres. 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State<~, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1374 Overseer Woolen Spinning. All 
‘ makes of mules, bas had charge in 
good mills. Experience covers yarns for 
hosiery, fancy woolens and worsteds. Age 
28; married. 


933 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 

move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman, 


1204 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
or second hand and mule fixer on 
Pla't mules, Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 85 years old 
and married; good references. 


1316 Overseer Worsted Drawing 

and spinning. Will accept first 
class position at $3 or more per day. At 
present employed in well known and first 
class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 
ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 

first-class gingham mill, with other 
experience, has fitted this man for good 
P sition in charge of ring spinning, spool- 
og and warping. Age 40. French Ameri- 
can; married. 


1272 2) Second Mand of cotton ring spin- 
ning wants position in Massachu. 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 23; married. 
1364 Cetton Spinner, mules or frames 
‘ Karly training in England, 5 years in 
New England mills, yarn 20s to 120s. Be. 
cause of misfortune would accept second 
hand job. Excellentreference for character 
and ability. Age 32, married 
1350 First-Class Ring Spinning over. 
seer, also spooling, wurping, slash- 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu. 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 


1344 Mule or Frame Spinner, is at 

e yecrens. employed in first-class print 
cloth mill in New England, where he has 
been for 9 years. Can take charge of room. 
Age 28, married; good references from pres 
ent place. Wants $3.00 or more. 


1370 Overseer Cotton Ring Spinning 

At present second hana in a large 
Maine mill. 12 years experience in spin- 
ning. Age 3t; not married. High references 
from past and present employers. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 

¢ Worsted W ld lik 8 
1540 tion in @ small mill at moderate cal 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 


Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
< wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
rotestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cas-imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


1099 Woolen Weaver on dress goods. 

“Ss cassimeres, unions and worsteds. At 
present out of work because of mill shutting 
down. Has an excellent record and refers to 
well-known men. Williag to start on moder 
ate wages. Age4l; married 


1385 Worsted or Woolen Weaver 
on ») ‘ 2 . » ‘ » 

of fancy worsted and woolen mens 
wear and novelty dress goods. Has held 
yositions in leading N. E.and Phila. mills. 
Sxpert on Crompton & Knowles looms: Best 
references. Age 38; married. Can start at 
once. 


1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 
Viv references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc. At present not employed, for good reu 
sons. Age 44. Married. 


140 Worsted Weaving Overseer wiih 

12 years’ expericnice us Overseer, de 
signer, and stperintendent. Has tried an 
other business for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A skillful 
weaver and manager, Age 33, married, 
American. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
en overseer’s position for 5 \eurs in 
Mass. mill, but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England Will 
go South to a gond position. 


1373 Overseer Cottom Wearing. A 
Yt man with especially 2ood oppor- 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. mills; now second hand, having work 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 
married; hest of references. 


1392 Cotten Weaver, with first-class 
Pe record in RK. 1. mills, desires to change 
for position paying $2.50 or more. Experi 
enced on sheetings, lawns, sateens, twills, ete 
Excellent references Age 35, married 


1 53 Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 

~’ has worked up trom fixer to over- 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more. Scotch, age 29; experience on 
all kinds sheetings and sateens. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
ur and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Avge 38; married. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
VV with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 
1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
a overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. 


DYERS. 


1354 Dyereof Large Experience both 

in woolen miiis and in job dye. 
houses, A man of far more than averuge 
skill from raw stock to piece dyeing, dress 
goods, etc. Scotch, married; age 39. 


1355 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
man with 5 years’ training by one of 
the best dyers at one of the largest millsi no 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Would be able to take 
charge of small high grade small plant. 


] 360 Wool Dyer or Assistant, 6 years’ 

training as assistant on shoddy and 
wool piece dyeing. French American, age 
24, single, well recommended. 


1361 Wool Dyer and Finisher, large 

experience on blunkets, all kinds of 
flannels, felts and dress goods Early train 
ing in Scotland, I5 years in this country. Now 
emploved, but wanta to locate in the North 
near the sea. Age 40, married; now giving 
entire satisfaction. 


1382 Ce ton Piece Dyer. |2 years at 
YO ast place. F rie : fi 

‘ place. xperienced in all kinds 
of cotton goods, Englishman, age 37, married 
Well recommended for character and ability 


1393 Knit Goods Dyer who has had 

“wu 6 isyrs. experience in first-class mills, 
desires to make achange. Is capable of tak 
ing the management of a cotton underwear 
mill. Best of references. Age 42; married 
American, 


1377 Woolen Dyer with experience 

on a great variety of goods, includ 
ing raw wool, yarns, carriage cloth, satinets, 
kerseys, beavers, repellents, men’s suitings; 
well recommended. Would start at $2.50 a 
day. Age32; married. 





FINISHERS. 


QF Woolen and Worsted Finisher 

O91 with 7 years’ experience xs Overseer 
in R. 1. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married. 


1359 Woolen Finisher of al) kinds of 
vue woolen goods; 20 years in charge, at 
three leading mills. At present out of em 
ployment; expects $4.00 a day. Age 45, mar 
ried; references first class. 


1041 Woolen Finisher. [Has had ex 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% vears. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 


1330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 
ovo experience in European milis. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 
astrachans. Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English impertectly. 


1376 Finisher of all grades of woolens 
otV0 and worsteds, wetor dry. 8 years 
experience in England and 6 years in this 
country. Now employed as overseer but 
wants to change location. Age 30; married. 


136 1) Wool Finisher. This man has had 
ve a very large experience among well 
known mills and refers to past employers, 
| Character and ability of the first order, 
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KNITTERS. 


1274 A man who thoroughly understands 
‘ the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspund with parties wishing 
to employ such a man. 


1362 Boss Rib Kouitter, young man, 
V¥V= now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as to both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 
1317 KMuitting Overseer. Wise expe- 
rience. Age 36. Married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines First 
class references. 
1342 Mosiery or Underwear Supt. 
. A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Erg. 
land hosiery mill. at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47; married, 
1389 Mnitting Machine Fixer. Early 
VO’ training as general machinist. Was 
for several years with Philadelphia mills on 
underwear, mittens, etc. Very reliable, age 
31; not married, American. 








1391 Boss Knitter who has the very 
wrx best references. Now employed but 
wants more pay. Would change for $3.50 a 
day. Experienced in both hosiery and un. 
derwear. Age 32; married, American. 
137] Cotton Hosiery Supt. Has had 
Yt charge of hosiery wmiil in N. C. 
Would like a western mill. Refers to last 
position. Young man, not married. 





1275 Designer or assistant. Age 25; 
married. A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms, 
1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
“VV Superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
cassimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
years, 
1252 Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 
. Aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em- 
ployers. 
1259 Woolen Designer or Supt., |0 
or years’ experience on meltons, ker- 
seys, beavers, and dress goods, Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out. 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, sinele 
1397 Cotton Designer or Weaver. 
OUl A young man with unusual oppor- 
tunities and experience in England, now hold. 
ing a position in aleading mill in Connecticut, 
desires toadvance. Refers to several prom- 
inent mill men and would make a progressive 
designer for a mill running on Jacquards, 
Lappet or Lenos. 
1383 English Woolen Designer. 20 
VvOw years in leading Yorkshire and Huda- 
dersfield mills as designer, supt. and weaver. 
Very large experience and would accept 
moderate salary in good mill. Age 36; mar- 
ried, English. 
9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
vv Young man, 30 years of age, ener. 
etic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
Qorceat experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun- 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1365 Assistant Supt. Underwear 

“ Mill. Experience mostly on flat 
goods, is an expert bookkeeper, understands 
making cheap goods, finishing, and general 
knowledge ot machinery. Moderate salary. 
Age 39, married, American. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 

. Young man of the very highest char. 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan- 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 
ployers. 


1393 Practical Chemist, Experience 
vue covers three years in English and 
German textile schools and 17 years in New 
England mills, bleacheries and print works. 
Has practical knowledge of all departments 
of a bleachery, and would accept position in 
the South. Age 39; married; American. 


B81 Cloth Examiner. Worsteds or 
ae woolens. German, age 50, single. 
Man of high character, 9 years in one of the 
leading N. E. mills and also in large N. Y. 
clothing houses. Best of references. 


1395 Overseer of Slashing, Spooling, 
rere warping and dressing, a nan who 
thoroughly understands his business and has 
excellent habits, well recommended from 
leading mill~. Age 42; married, English. 


1379 Overseer, Cloth Room. Out of 
YI work because ot change in manage- 
ment. A man with first-class record and 
wide experience. Refers to several prom. 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American, 


1375 Machinist. Practical man who 

. has worked on cotton machinery 
for many years and basexcellent references. 
American, age 29; married. Can start work 
at once at $2.26 a ‘jay. 


1336 Beaming and Slashing. Expe- 
um rience in Mass. and Me. cotton mills 
on ginghams, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; habits first-class, 
good references. At present employed in 
large mill. 


1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 
vv" Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 





1372 Wool Sorter. Young man with 
t= excellent training in R.[. mill. Will 
start at $2.00aday. Refers to past employers. 


1312 Overseer Dresser. Age 3S. 
. Married. Is at present working 
ina first class mill. Desires to change be. 
cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimerer, unions, 
woolens. 
1363 Twisting, Spoolting, Warping 
OVO overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/100s in one of the best 
New Engiand mills. Now employed as assis- 
tant; yous man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fill overseer position. 


1356 Second Hand Cotton Spooling, 
vVID warping, twisting, slashing, or couid 
handle overseer position in sma}l mill. Well 
recommended, now with good mill. 





1202 Silk Superintendent is open tor 
an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manufactur- 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer- 
ences. For any further information address 


this paper. 










TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


of Cotton 
by William H, 


Spinning 
Cook, ¥l 


Plain Series 
Calculations, 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 

The Student's Hand-Book of Practi 
cal Fabric Structure, by H. Neville. Svo., 
235 pages. 

The object of this work is to interest 
the student in the subject of weaving by 
a series of consecutive lessons in the 
principles of fabric structure. Free use 
is made of sectional diagrams, to show 
what actually takes place in producing 
any particular fabric. An idea may be 
had of the nature of the book from the 
following partial enumeration of the sub- 
jects treated: Design Paper and Its 
Uses; Plain Cloth and Its Ornamentation, 
Twilling, Drafts and Tie-ups; Spotting; 
Open-work Effects; Cords; Pile Weav- 
ing; Cross Weaving; and Backed and 
Double Cloth. Price $2.25. 


The Printing of Textile Fabrics, by 
<€.F Seymour Rothwell. &vo., 312 pages. 

This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk, and half-silk 
fabrics, with plates, illustrations in the 
text, and specimens of printed fabrics. 
The work contains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical char- 
acter, as it has been covered by the 
“Manual of Dyeing,’’ by Knecht, and 
others. The author has confined himself 
more to the practical side of the subject, 
and the processes and machinery de- 
seribed by him are principally those with 
which he has had practical experience. 
Price $6.50. 


Cotton Spinning, by W.5. Taggart 

Two volumes of this work have been !Is- 
sued; the second volume brings cotton 
spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing processes 
and includes all of the machinery and 
manipulations between the card and the 
self-actor, or ring frame. This work is 
esteemed of much assistance to the stu- 
dent. Price $1.75. 

Oraamental Desiga for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements: Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 


The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown. 
This is a practical, well written treat~ 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 


The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade, 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
Jobn R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 

This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 

Woolen Spinning, by 
man, 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 362 pages. Price $1.75. 

The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $2.50. 


300 pages. 


Charles Vicker- 


Technology of Textile Design, by E. 
A. Posselt. 


As a practical treatise on the construc- 
tion and application of weaves, and the 
analysis of cloth, this is, in very many 
respects, the best work for the American 
a that is published. Price 

00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding: Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking: Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 

Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes, 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants: Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 
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Patents. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
Mat Body Sizing Machine. 603,906. 
Cuas. E. Keator, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 


of one half A Dunlap & Co, Brooklyn and 


New York,N. Y. 


Meddle-Bar Locking-Clamp. 603,808. M. 
J. Armstead, Lowell, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Portland, Me., and Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Manit Pile Fabric. Ribbed. 603 164 


T. 8. Baron and W. A. Ingalls, assignors to 
Baron, Straus & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mnit Fabric for Underwear, etc. 602, 
702. D.F. Halstead, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Kuitting Machine. 601,100. Frank B. 


Wildman, Norristown, Pa., assignor to the 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co. of Penn. 
sylvania. 

KMaitting Machine Sto 
cular. 604,344. Albert White and Daniel 
F. Sullivan, Lowell, Mass., said Sullivan 
assignor to Mary Sullivan, same place. 


Leom for Cross-Weaving. 603,287. 
H. Redding, assignor tw Crompton 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Loom. Lappet. 603,521. H. Wyman, as- 
signer to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom Shedding Mechanism. 603 308. 


Horace Wyman and W. H. Redding, assign 
ors to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


“Motion. Cir- 


Ww. 
& 


Worcester, Mass. 
Loom Shedding Motion. 603,252. G.Old 
haw, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Loom-Shuttle. 613,603. S. M. Hamblin, 


Taunton, Mass., assignor of three-fourths 
to W. H. Guildsmith, Central Falls, R. I. 


Loom Shuttle Box Operating Mechan- 
isim. 605,522 H. Wyman, as-ignor to 
Crompten & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Loom Jacquard Mechanism. 
Thomas A. B. Carver, London, Eng. 

Loom Protector Step Mechanism. 
603,260. O. A. Sawyer and M. M. Lahue, 
Loweil, Mass., said Sawyer assignor to 
said Labue. 

Loom Ferk. 602,893. 
Bedtor« , Mass. 
Loom Heddles. 
603,000. G. W. and W. 

Mars. 

Loom \huttle. 603,141. Stephen M. Hamb 
lin, Taunton, Mass., assignor of three 
fourths to W. H. Goldsmith, Central Falls, 
R. I. 


604,299. 


Jobn Catterall, New 


Machine for Making. 
K. Harris, Lowell, 


Loom. 602,491. J. Walder (deceased), Pat- 
erson, N.J., M. Walder, executrix. 

Piled Fabric Cutting Apparatus. 
2244. J. Platt, Warrington, bhnogland. 

Spinning and Twisting Machine Spin- 
dle. 604,194. Jonn EK Prest, Cohoes,N. Y. 

Seed Cleaning Machine. Cotton. 603, 
448. J. A. Lewis, Meridian, Mise. 

Spinning-Spindle,. 602,987. W. Hinchliffe, 
Huntsville, Ala.. assignor to Draper Cv. 
Portland, Me. , and Hopedale, Mass. 

Spinning Textile Fibres. Apparatus 
for. 603,068. R. Todd, Heaton Chapel and 
J A. Stott, Manchester, England. 

Textile Roller Clearer. 602,626. R. 8. 
Matteson, assignor of two-thirds to C. H. 
Field, Picvidence. R. I., and J. A. King, 
Seekonk, Mass. 

indergarment. 
lasko, Syracuse, N. 

Warp From Wavrow or Short Supply 


603, - 


604, 163. Adolph G. Ve 


Beams. Means for Forming Wide Sheds 
ot. 603,407. Isaac E. Palmer, Middletown, 
Conn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lo CENTS 


Stamps will do. 


We have purchased from 
the author, W. S. Kelley, the 
balance of the edition of his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 
tion and the Standard Yarn 
Tables. Although published 
ten years ago, much of the 
matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 
which price we will close 
them out. 


Table of Contents. 
Cotton: Characteristic Features 
Illustration of Cotton Fibre 
Cotton: Inspection and Selection 
Mixing and Opening 
Process 
Machinery and Power 
Twist and Elasticity 
Temperature and Humidity 
Numbering and Testing 
Yarn-testing Apparatus 
Explanation of Tables 
Standard Strength T'ables (Four Quali- 

ties) 
Standard Table 
Quarter Numbers 
Draper's Strength Table 
Hyde's Strength ‘Table 
Table for Numbering Yarn 
Grades aud Comparative 
Cotton 
Convenient Multipliers 
Yarn Number-—Metric System 
Thermometer Notation Rules 
Metric System 
Metric Equivalents 
Cost of Patents 


(Good Quality), to 


of 


Prices 





SEND 10c. IN STAMPS 


And we wili send you a copy 
postpaid. 


CUILD & LORD, 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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~ EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO.. 
Worsted .". Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 


COBH OD S19 O9OODS 4G G2 BOOS 
a CROSS Sitrer 


actually reduces oil bills 
5C % or more. It ha. been 
Aon the market 8 years. 
Specialiy adapted to cot- 
ton and woolen mills, 
Sent on approval. 

THE BURT MFG.CO. 

~- & Akron, 0., U. S.A. 

Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters in the World. 
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Wanted! An Empty Mill. 


With 12,000 to 18,000 square yards floorage. 
Apply. J. A., Textile World. 





POSTAL 


26 BEEKMAN STREET, 


Cards Bought. 


Cash paid for uncancelled printed or address 


ostal oards that have been laid aside by 


business houses as of no further use. 
If you bave any, call or write. 


SWAIN MAUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY “33: 

Couplings. Ma- 
chinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 

Telephone 314, South Boston 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston, ase. 


Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


A man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with German finishing machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address in 
confidence 

G. F. care of Textile World. 





To Manufacturers. 


A factory with Railroad Switch east of 
New Haven. Cost $30,000, price $8,500. 
20,000 feet floor space, 100 horse power 
boiler, 8 horse power Corliss engine. Vil- 
lage and help. Special inducements. Par- 
ticulars and photographs on application. 
(Folio 8345). 

PHILLIPS & WELLS, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York. 





Factory with Water Power For Sale. 


Hudson River, 42 miles from N. Y.; ves- 
sels load at mill door: West Shore RR. 
crosses premises; ten acres; extensive 
dock; mill five floors, 40 x 60; power heavy 
and unfailing; desirable for business 
needing cheap power and transportation; 
a bargain. Apply to owner 

W. C. ANTHONY, Newburg. N. Y. 








Salesman Wanted. 


To sell sweaters, golf leggins and cardi 
gan jackets to New York retail trade, on 
commission. U.S. KNITTING MILLS, Haw- 
ley, Pa. 


Cotton Mill Man Wanted. 


With $5,000 to invest in, and take manage 
ment of cotton mill in Atianta, Ga. Fine 
opening forcompetentman. Liberal salary. 
Address, MAGRUDER, 406 Au>tell Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








—New Hampshire Lebanon The 
Riverside Woolen Co. has received a gov- 
ernment contract for 300,000 yards of cloth 
for uniform linings. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. Some of the 
machinery of the Granite Hosiery Mills 
has been sent to the mill at Columbia, 
8. C., owned by G. H. Tilton, and it is 
understood that new machinery will re- 
place it at Tilton. 

-New York, Baldwinsville. The knit- 
ting mill of J. C. & J. C. Miller, which 
recently started up, has now received an 
order for 209,000 shirts fr_m gove nment. 


Water Power in Georgia, 


For Sale: A fine water power (estl- 
mated twelve thousand horse) and 640 
acres of land, about 100 miles from Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Railroad, Express and Tele- 
grap service; a clear mountain stream 
suitable for bleaching. For full particu- 
lars address 

8S. S. RAMBO, Tallepoosa, Ga. 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 
w. Kh. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





Wanted—Two Young Men. 


Fully acquainted with the knitting busi- 
ness, who can furnish $10,000 capital, to 
unite with the proprietor of a _ fully 
equipped 8 set mill in running the same. 
Very favorable terms will be made with 
men of exceptionably good character and 
standing. Reference required. Address 
A. P. L., Textile World. 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


—— 3U,V00 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
‘ pounds 14s to 40s. 





Noventy Corron Yarns, 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 


perfect delivery to knitting machines 





without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn. The orders for 2/30s, 
2/40’s and other yarn used by woolen 
mills have fallen off materially since 
last month. Up to April, yarn of this 
class could not be secured in quanti- 
ties large enough to supply the de- 
mand and prices were advanced 
wholly because of an insufficient sup 
ply. With the reduced demand comes 
lower prices for this yarn. It is no- 
ticeable in this respect that the de 
mandsceased aftereight or ten daysof 
its highest production. It may have been 
caused by the war, or it may be, that 
now that deliveries of woolens made 
with this yarn is on, that the amount 
of cloth rejected, because of the great 
percentage of cotton yarn, has scared 
the woolen manufacturers. 

The combination of spinners is still 
in working order and prices are fully 
maintained. The tendency of the com- 
bination is more toward the curtail- 
ment of production than the lowering 
of prices. This is surely good judg- 
ment as knitters placed orders largely 
in February when the knitters of cot- 
ton fabrics were securing large orders 
and delivering quantities of cotton 
garments. Spinners have orders at 
established prices, but have no speci- 
fication for deliveries. With this state 
of affairs it is not likely that they will 
lower prices. The knitters themselves 
are having many orders cancelled 
which were placed early in the year. 
The spinners have been bothered con- 
siderably by the cotton weavers of the 
large mills whose looms are now stop- 
ped. These mills are selling cop yarn 
and ring spun. The Southern spin- 
ners continue to compete with the 
Northern mills and offer inducement 
by lowering prices although they seek 
to get as near the combination price as 


possible. 


The demand from the knitters is 
largely for white cop yarn as that is 
the style most in demand for heavy 


weight. The exception being a col- 


YARN DEPARTMENT. 


ored yarn in Silver Gray for ladies 
underwear and Jaeger for men’s rib- 
bed underwear. Colored is being sold 
in fine numbers from 1/24 to 30s for 
fleece-lined flat underwear, and it is 
to be noted that this class of garment 
is taking the place largely of woolen 
underwear. How long this will con- 
tinue can only be determined when 
the garment has been thoroughly 
tested. Light weight Lisle underwear 
orders are still coming forward and 
the chances are that it will continue 
long into not weather. Balbriggan 
underwear still continues in demand. 
It is noted however, that the spinners 
of fine yarns are not so well employed 
and are willing to take orders where 
heretofore they were well employed. 
Knitters are finding much fault with 
the action of the jobbers in refusing 
to take orders on time which is 
strengthing the determination of 
many to sell only to the retail con- 
sumers. Cotton hosiery is in poor de- 
mand, and prices are nominal. 
We quote: 


7/8 white cops 134 cts. 


10s * se Pa #. co re 
128 «* “ Cor ae ee 144 cts. 
a “ ~ « « ss Bee 
l6s * “ 154 cts. 
18s « “ sie “esp ls, ae 
20s * es » 2s ee 
Silver gray and Jaeger. 
RG SEF 4s is. ee 16 cts. 
Bienes a + ¢-. tinea 
ee ee 
he Memes 
oe aa ne ee em 
Combed Egyptian, 1/20, 24 cts. 
“ « 1/30, 30 cts. 
“ “ 1/40, 344 cts. 
se se 1/50, 37 ets. 


Worsted Yarn. Spinners are getting 
but few orders and are curtailing pro- 
duction. Many are running but four 
days per week and some have shut 
down entirely. One large spinner- 
weaver with thousands of spindles, is 
running but two frames, and 800 out 
of 1300 broad looms are idle. This mill 
s liable to start up at any time. Prices 

(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning (0. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 








Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 








WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 8-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Comes, a Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, * enitabecPiia pa. 


MONUMENT MIL .s,- 


Manufacturers o1 
White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
—= YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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Continued from page 129.) 
for yarn are being firmly held, for in- 
quiry, but concessions will be made 
where business is apparent. Now that 
deliveries are beginning to be made, 


the folly of trying to manufacture 


cloth at old prices in the face of an 
advance in wool of over 100 per cent. 
is becoming more and more apparent. 
In some instances manufacturers, try- 
ing to make prices please buyers, 
agreed to deliver 22 ounce goods and 
are actually delivering but 19 ounce 
goods, and in other instances they 
agreed to sell cloth at old price by 
substituting a little cotton. Actua! 
deliveries show the cloth to be 
filled, cotton making the fabric as stiff 
as a board. The buyers are kicking 
and refuse to accept the cloth at any 
price. Hence it is that the manufac- 
turers will have worked without profit 
and also have cheap cloth which is 
little better than canvas to sell, [f they 
ean. It would have been far better 
had the mills closed their doors than 
to have tried to beat the conditions 
which confronted them. 

The only concerns doing any amount 
of business are those mills manufac- 
turing flag bunting, and with these 
mills cloth cannot be produced fast 
enough. One manufacturer told the 
writer it put him in mind of old ’61 
times. Tomeet the demand morelooms 
Prices for bunting 
and if the 


are being purchased. 
have advanced 50 per cent., 
demands hold out, much profit will re 
sult. One 
of affairs would aid spinners to a cer 
tain extent but the facts will not 


would suppose this state 


bare this assumption out. In speak 
ing with a.weaver of this cloth, the 
writer was informed that this mill in 
question had more yarn ordered than 
they wanted, they said they had yarn 
purchased which was manufactured 
nine months ago, and they were afraid 
if they did not get started on it the 


moths would. The deduction we 


make is this. That manufacturers 
purchased largely of worsted yarn; 
the yarn in many instances is made 
up and the weavers and knitters are 
(Continued on page 133. 











CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., Boston 
216 Church St., New Work. 
206 ( hestnut St., Philadelphia. 





ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard St., New Work. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
51 & 58 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 
WEAVING 


HOSIERY ' 


All Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


vveeigees, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beaman. Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS ° ino 
FITCHBURG, 


mass.” WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and meaite Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and C ay manufacturers. Com 
espondence ~ cite 1 Sar mpl * pr ptivt rnis! i. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





Mercerized Cotton Yarn in two or more ply. Gives a per- 
manent lustre equal to spun silk. 


Novelty Yarns, Mohair Loops, Cotton Flake and Nub Yarns. 


High Grade Cotton Warps, in colors, on beams, in chain 
warps or in skeins, single or two-ply. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool, Worsted or Silk Yarns. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps, Wammscorto\ 
Caiahester Sata, | ALSORT BR. ELSASCER, 


Mule Spun Cotton | Clifton Worsted Mills. 


= aaheanee™ | ‘Lustre Worsted Roving «»«Yarns 


F kl 
“NEW YORK. A SPECIALTY. 
Tho iPatiercn-®E'S00™ | MULLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL, CO. PA. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6 piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS coLorep coTTON 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in 
various patterns and colors. 




















Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 
left on securing orders, or have been 
using cotton yarn in place of worsted 


Knitters 
and 


yarn. placed orders six 


months ago have been carrying 


yarn which could be purchased to-day 


at a lower price. The way the market 


has worked has been best for those 


the market and only 
had 
What the future will 


who held out of 


purchased when orders been se- 


cured for cloth. 


bring forth if manufacturers do not 
secure orders for cloth no one can 
foretell. In the case of bunting for 


flags the demand for this article is so 
that 


manufactured 


great manufacturers who never 


before a yard are tak 
How they will come 


One large mill that 


ing out samples. 
out is a question. 
never before manufactured bunting is 
running its mill until 11.30 at 
The cloth business 
it is undoubtedly a fact that 


night. 
is flat. 
we 


Astrachan 
are 
sure to see withinsix monthsoneof the 
has ever 
that 


greatest booms this country 


seen, everything is pointing in 


direction and it is bound to come. 


We quote: 


2/40s Australian $1.074 
2/508 “ , 1.15 
2/20s, 3/8s Blood . 60 
2/36s, 1/2 “e 75 


Woolen Yarn. Spinners are getting 
no orders, although some sample or- 
ders are being placed. Some spinners 
tell us that they have orders on their 
books which would run them four to 
five months as hard as their mills can 
work, but no deliveries will be named 
and spinners are shut down in conse- 
quence. Those having placed orders 
are desirous of holding on to them and 
will be allowed to do so until spinners 
get new orders when the chances are, 
that these weavers trying to hold on 
left 


consumers 


giving deliveries will get 
The 
are surely to have a day of reckoning, 
and it hard We 
should lose sight of the fact that 
we now have a protective tariff and if 
this state of affairs 
will be no spinners, 
Stay in the 
sumers at 


without 


on the low prices. 


will be a lesson. 
not 
continues there 
and 
game will 


those who 
the 


a great disadvantage. We 


have con- 












KERR THREAD Co. 


Fine Combed GOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 


All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 
Fall River, Mass. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. O. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 

15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. a MASS. 











A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





dark side of 
affairs, but the experience of a spin- 
ner who has been 50 years in the trade 
is worth considering. At this time in 
1893 the spinner in had a 
surplus of $75,000 but since that 
it has been a fight for existence. 
The present war was the last straw 
Last January the 
had orders which would run 
the mill night and day until June. As 
the mill secured orders they covered 
The 
the 
The people 
to whom yarn was sold refused to pay 


should not look on the 


question 
clear 
time 


and the end came. 
concern 


with stock to take care of them. 


slump came in wool and with it 


tightened money market. 
those who had orders, 
and 
give 
Business being 
and the firm 


their bills, and 


either refused to take the yarn 


cancelled orders, or refused to 
shipping instructions. 
at a standstill, settled it, 


failed. 


Many of the manufacturers have 
made bids for government work. 
If successful, the spinners will get 


orders to start up. Many thousand 


(Continued on page 1} 5.) 
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MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 









SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached,or Colored. 
cop, in skem on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chaln, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


Un 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRIiyY, mR. xX. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plwv cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or In Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. 


(Fast Colors. 





CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Ble ed Yarns 


esired by the tra 


<4 PAWTUCKET, B.I. 





im amy manner 
Y ARN All Numbers 
and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
487 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 


Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, forweaving purposes. Dyers and 
Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 





C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines ot al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


§.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Fhiladectphia. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS pescuimrios 


Selling Agents JamESs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


580 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOMMERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 


BURNET & CoO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 
All numbers and qualities of Cot 

Yarns, specialiies in 

“Silkoline,” ‘“‘Ramie” and Fancies; 

also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 

reds, etc. A BC Code used, Telegraphic 

address “Tenrub, Glasgow.” 


ton 





COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 


Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





0. H. HAYES & CO. 


Will make liberal arrangements 
with Woolen Manufacturers to han 
dale their productions. 


0. H. HAYES & CO. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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Continued from page 133 

blankets are to be contracted for and 
other goods. The deliveries are for 
immediate use and will be a good 
thing for spinners and weavers. ‘To 
show the condition of affairs we quote 
a spinner, who told us that prior to 
January ist they were shipping a cer- 
tain manufacturer thousands of 
pounds of yarn, and while doing this 
wondered what the concern was do- 
ing with it. The concern in question 
now has on hand 4700 dresser spools 
full of yarn and a number of thousand 
pounds of filling yarn, all purchased 
on speculation. This speculation has 
not panned out well, as the antici- 
pated rush has not materialized. 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The market on cotton yarns has 
been considerably unsettled the past 
month. We presume the war is re- 
sponsible for this, in the main. Many 
orders have been cancelled, and many 
expected renewals have not been 
placed, although in the knitting trade, 
the production has been fairly well 
maintained. This has had its effect 
on yarn, of course, to some extent, 
particularly in the lower grades, and 
in cotton warps. The upholstery 
trade is particularly dull. 

Worsted yarn mills are very dull, 
and carpet manufacturers are com- 
plaining of bad business. Two ply 
warps are coming in more plentifully 
than heretofore. We quote: 

WARPS. 


20/1 . : ” é . 129 to 13 
22/1 ; ‘ 13 
26/1 . ; ; : . 14 to 144 
12/2 . : ; ; 14 
14/2 . : , .14 to 144 
16/2 . ; 144 
14/1 . : ' e128 to 124 
16/1 . , : ‘ ; 12 
20/2 . ; ; ; . 154 to 154 
80/2 . / ; ‘ . 184 to 19 
80/2 Eastern : . .19 to 194 
40/2 Eastern , ‘ . 25 to 26 
SKEIN. 

26/1 . ‘ ; : . 134 

20/1 13 
19/1 . j ; 13 
4s to 10s soft . 114 to 12 





B. F. BOYER & C0., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 





FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS, 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 





Bday c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, FR. L. 





12s soft 124 to 13 


20/2 medium ; ; ‘ 15 
14/2 . , 134 
30/2 . ; ; .18 to 19 
26/2 . ; ' : . 164 to 17 
40/2 . ' 234 
s/s. : ‘ . 114 to 114 


. 114 to 12 
. 1383 to 184 
. 134 to 134 


10s double reeled 
16/3 slack . 
16/4 medium 


16/2slack . ‘ : ; 134 
9/4slack . ‘ ‘ . 11 to 114 


SOUTHERN CONES. 
2 to 124 


6s to 8s, various qual. l 
ais 124 to 18 


10s 

12s ‘e se 13 to 14 

14s es 7 134 to 144 

16s “e ‘6 144 to 154 

20s “ z 16 
| 24s “ “ 164 to 17 
| 26s “ “ 164 to 17 


SHUTTLE COPS. 


6s to 8s ; , , ° 124 


12s : ; ‘ 124 to 13 
Ge . P ‘ , . 138 to 184 
96s. F ; ‘ ; 134 
40s. - ; : . 18 to 19 


Continued on page 187 
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HOWLAND CROFT, : SONS & CO. 
we < LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 

















Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Wo Msictosholme, Wo rsted 


— a FINE FRENCH SPUN ~ YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS ae 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, = Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes, 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, etc. 














BRISTOL, Fr. I. 


George Campldl Co 
Yan 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 6038 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT &ST., PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 135.) Woolen and merino yarns extremely 





MIXED COLORED CONES. dull and prices very low. 
6s to 8s . 134 
10s... ; ‘ ‘ . 184 to 14 
aa q , - 14 to 1d , 
re : 15 to 154 May Sales of Mill Shares. 
los. : ‘ - , 16 ——— 
EASTERN COPS. AATGSR, TERERONN, 
Cornell .. seakeas 95 95 
{2s shuttle : , . 18 to 14 I fadiadaneciades 136 136 
14s. : P .14 to 144 METRO « cicescii 10414 104% 
- Lancaster «...ccses- 255 255 
los. . 4 00 168. WBE can cdsciat.zc 802% 815 
12s hosiery .14 to 144 Naumkeag ....... i 17% 
< Sagamore pasede 8 90 
l is : . 5 pe l 14 COG séccccaetoas 50 50 
16s , . . 15 to 151 Pepperell ee 1100 1100 
We . 7 Lowell Mfg ........ {8714 4871, 
205 ‘ . ‘ . 16 to 164 Manchester ... , 99% 993, 
948 tz - , . ‘ 174 Ce Ee ee 100 100 
, . _ , Wamsutta ..... : R21, 821 
Jaste in Me. "e cops . ; . “72 “2 
Eastern skein %c. above cops. King Philip ....... o- 95 
Eastern cones % to 1%c. above Union - 13212 132% 
cops MOWED. sv cece . ‘ 790 79 
xg ASIBBAES co cccccces 17% 47% 
Egyptian, carded, 4c. to 5c. above Amoskeag ....... 1285 1285 
wi ite Border City ........ 100 100 
Ate. Merchants ......... 861 8614, 
Combed yarns, 4c. to 5c. above Sve ..........0 — = 
- Seaconnet ........ ; QR, 8816 
carded. BtaMOre ccecce edevcece 90 90 ’ 





‘SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS, 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS’ FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & O@., 47 LEONARD 547., NEW YORK. 


THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solieited Samples furnished on application. 





BosToOX OFFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. MILLS: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Rooms 10 and ll. Chester, Pa. 
PHILA. OFFICE. No. 13 LETATIA ST. 





CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 


All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


- Mohair Plushes, 


Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 




















TRAMS, ORGANZLNES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : #77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \GO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. _BLEACHERS °o: 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


[ PATENT APPLIED FOR} Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap 

plication. Write for samples and 

compare with other roofings. 
Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. © atalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and3 Ply meeGas, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE M FC. Co., 








Telephone Connection, 





Richmond, Va. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~Dyers and Finishers,~~~~ 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTHo ck F'OsSTHR coa., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN. MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 








NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 





R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *Ybrmns‘c,'"" 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST.. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ana other Chemicals. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (00. *“Svae"FSras.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 














BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 W. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








DYE WOOD BZLTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 4B, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 





NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8T. 
BOsTON: 117 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 
Established 18384. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods.  - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 


Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 
















FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 














DYESTUFFS 


C. BISCHOFF & CO.., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILINE Ors AND SATIS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 











Cresylblue, OB pat'd. ) For Cotton: Thio Versuvine =e. One dip forcotton 
sd BB * absolutely Brown, oP nd mixed goods, 
- RR fast to “6 Yellew, n> wool and ¢ my 

Cresylviolet “ ) Sunlight. “ Orange, G. it ilk and cotto 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat’d. er ed ot 


FAST DIAZOTABLE Bias’ PAT’D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 





EROXIDE 


SopiuM, 





by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: {100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Works, Boston. 271 Pearl &¢. 
Niagara Falls. Chicago, 4 N. Clark St. 





0. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 





No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YWornskz. 





BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 
| Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 








THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


188-137 Front Street, ~ New Work. 





New York, Established (865. Philadelphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO.. 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods, 





Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUACHS. 








462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 








ey 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO, CENCENNATIE, HAMIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —_ 
Aniline Colors 


®t Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF (CO0., Philadelphia. 
The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 


Caustic Potash. 














Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


N. SPENCER THOMAS CO. Iti 


Fast One. ve Blacks on oe ¥ and Wool ;{ On -D ip Ba — nd other Underwear shade la 
Mixed Goods and Raw C- motte A spe cialty. | lutely Fa and give a silk fini sh. 








STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. 7 owncn PZ. aon 


i 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. 1. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° S.SESS SSE TSS canava. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


» 
Manufacturers ot Acid Magenta (Patented. 
s 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Wool, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 





Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc. 


Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Branches: BOSTON, 125 Pearl St., PHILA, 61 N. Front St. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 0030s” 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched an r 
a y = particulars senton application. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-Dip Fast 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Se« vurer,&c. Agt.for 
Stutz & Co., London; w. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co., Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6CO,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe BoursgE, PHILADELPHIA. 

















Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 
——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 
a BARE. 
Z BLACK DYE. 
* CUTOH. 
Extracts of Indigo, Endigo Carmine. at : 
Endigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. i 
Indigo Substitute. ro ®@ 


Bisulphite of Soda. Qe: ; goo” 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. ’ 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% BW: A 7 Fast Black. 
Acetate of Chrome, 
oa and Gambier Extracts. 


THE ap. gor c rg Sate Sescatine. 


go French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 
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7 
THE “DAVIDSON” VENTILATING FAN WHEEL 
If you want a fan for 
y : GUARANTEES 
any purpose, write 
for our catalogue. and Discounts. 
Massachusetts Fan Co., 
Bixchange Building. BosTOon. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 
From {to 6ft In Diameter, 920 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
WEBSTER DYEWORKS, | THE SECRET (icc) emcuionte 
Manufacturers and Dealers in them that we give them better work a Ge oe 
' they can get elsewhere. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals “’“y"‘gRopny’s sons, 
A 180 Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
Address, P, 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. PHILADELPHIA. 
NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc. JOHN S ADRIANCE 
Printers 222 Embossers ; ¥ 
Tortile Fabrics, | MALYTIGAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 
of Te A ti € Mores. Examination of Mill Supplies 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Ere a Specialty. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 105 East 39th St. New York. 
DYE STICKS Hest | p80, ox 
Ceéar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods ‘ FRONT . 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Weven PA 
a Picket Fence, oe best and Ler to JOSEPH 
by, seless aunan " information ‘trom ~% ; WILDMAN ae rag 0 Tina 
E. M. HAEDRICH, wants : 
31% Walnut St., Philadelphia. |) “@%’™AcTYFE®? DYERS CLOGS 














the publishers. 








A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
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BLEACHING *° DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
Z HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS, 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





















THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying : Finishing. 


Mather & Platts Patent Selfj-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 
BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
C Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, 
OUR GUARANTEE: } prompt SHIPMEN 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - = NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Perforated Copper. | Electro Plated Rollers 


For Wool Washing 


and Rinsing Boxes. For Calico Printers. 


Perscreens on Trial. | CHARLES A. JOHNSON & CO. 


A. J. BECKLEY & 0. 22 Dey St., NEW YORK, 
Garwood, N. Sole Agents for TACONY IRON & METAL Co. 
N.Y. Office, 123 Liberty St, 


a ae The 
TANKS a Lambe (0. 


All Kinds 

and Sizes 

For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., 


195 High Street, Boston, Wasa. 
































CYPRESS **rrorory. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


STEAM 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


S NposTox. THE BERRY WHEEL. ; 
PINE or CEDAR 


Tanks are not as durable and no cheaper than 


Caldwell dl 
Cypress Tanks. 


The Red Gulf Cypress we use will neither 
warp, twist, shrink, swell nor rot. 


Our prices will interest you; so will our illustrated 
Catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL CoO., 
~saa ——~ 202 Brook St., - Louisville, Ky. 























CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


224 0-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESERVOINR TANMS, any 
capacity or shape, for taetories, aveliings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PYPERFTCT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
"Phone 3947 Cortlandt. No. ti John St., New York City. 














COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,”* “costo. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, § Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


a © 


GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 

Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Window <.d Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. _ 


Sas ear 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 

Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lurnber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





=k hg = eae get aria 


s 


3 = Se 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for Garter particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Maeeae. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macuine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS « MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Rom Works, Ge Cambridge Ot. soar Webster Sq. wo RC EST E R + ica A8s. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Cloth »° HosiervFulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and most 

imporeant of all, makes 

PERFECT YARN. Have been 
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— adopted by the largest New 
England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


A @ #2 2a 2 imme CU 
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ARE YOUR — STRONC ENOUCH? 








Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, aa@ 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
(Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 

The clothing manufacturefs e xpeet goods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, anc at if tt lon't come up to thas 
test, are likely to be classed “tender.” This machine enables you to know how your goods t ry "the same standard thas 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULES 

Is light (16 lbs. ), small (36x 5 in. ), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy can operate it. 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 
Ss. McKNIGHT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sele Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lote, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 
Send for circular. 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Ilatest Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, - R.I. 
For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
THE now inuse., Manutactured by.the Stillman. 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 


CRAWFORD | Sete poe 


H. Rawiteer, Treas. Ep. Grugcn, Gen. Mgr. 
Hollow Plate 


Steam Riverdale Woolen Co,, 


Press SHODDIES 
For Knit or 


ee ee OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Isworthinvestigating | Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
| Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 


‘vr Specialt 
J.J. Crawford &Son | pecialty. 
Wechee. N. is. | RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 
FOWLES & CO., | [ith Washers, Fulling Mills, 


Importers and Dealers . 
| Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 
WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, , rieoe Dyeing BS We build them. 
Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. | A. HOPKINS & hte 


106 Church St.. Philadelphia. ; BRIDGETON. - KR. F. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office andi Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





Lewis JON zs, CRANE MEG. CO. 
60% and Media Sts , Philadelphia e LAKEPORT. N.H. 


BAS ENGINES oni: ) EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


KNITTING MACHINERY j; LOWIN PRICE, 4 Specialty oy ordened Maded purr Wheels 





H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


———¥FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 





KNITTING MACHINERY 








BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


++» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


o—— —-——— -_—© 


Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Loopers and 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 


Semi or 


Parts. 
Presses and 


Plain, 
Boards. 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE 6O., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE, 
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ROBERT W. ScortT. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


’ OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
a¥> 2097 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G, M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. * ‘2s. °° 


(For Hosiery Manufacturers.) 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 

/ Spools, Spooler 
e— Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


oral De 7 —_ 


re OO ARR dee RF «od 
ry . ieee ee 


102 and 106 Broad 8t., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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we = Pepper Manufacturing Co, 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 


With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


IMamchester, IN. Er. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
- NEW ’9O7 - 
3 AUTOMATIC 














Knitting Machine. 





With or without Deuble Sole 
Attachment. 


A jdress all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Meadow and Washington Sts., 


—— 


a 


—— 


— 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
auges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


/ts Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


— 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel ,is_large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac. 
commodate varying re- 
inforcing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi- 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


= e 
— 


oa 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
»ractical automatic device 
or changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 


FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 


Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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B. Jenckes Man't’s Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 





PAW TUOCHET, FR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


“ELECTRIC” 


aoowac KATTTING MACHINE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong cluims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 





McMichael & Wildman 
MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MAGHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un.- 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Ful) particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOW N. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





William R. Diilmore, Pres. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


John C. Egly, Sec. & Treas. 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, jin- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamiess 
Knitters. 








Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


y | LESS KWITTERS. 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co.,. 
908 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


General agents for BRINTON & 
|CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 





Estimates furnished for eompletc 
Hosiery plants. 


Get it from us; 


it will be right 





EDGING AND BRAIDS 





TaryrLsaigavsisy Us NTUNLFUCseaeUEUULeenanteyrsaecnenel 


ME HAVE ENLISTED 


the ablest minds for the production of our 
1899 Spring Line of Edgings 


—_ AND-——_ 


Will Go to The Front 


with a Full Line May Ist. 


Always in the Lead! 


Friedberger & Co.’s 
Standard Edgings and Braids, 


SUPERIOR 10 ALL OTHER MAKES. 





Weekly Output Increased to 2,500,000 Yards. 
—MILLS AT—— 


cscs ool dey in-rcessdhaige 
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% AND % AUTOMATIC © 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


Largest establishment in America making a 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 
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SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Stafford & Holt’s Bib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved Weight Take-up. Highest Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 
Rigid Dial Suppert. 

Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 











THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Reem 374 Bourse Bidg.,. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk 4St., Cohoes, N.Y. 





CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. so 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT, ° Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, suevetee open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 


automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines | 


with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved eo 4 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 
color striping attachment, only §¢98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


|. GOLDSTEIN, 


DEALER IN 


Sewing Machines and 
Machine Needles for 
the Knitting Trade. 
416 Arch Street, 
702 South Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of alli kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

















Boss Knitting Machine 
WwoREs, 


Eim and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im. 

roved 15-16 Automatic” and 

lain Seamless Knitting Ma. 

chines with or without Web- 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 

fancy ribbed 

goods. High 

Speed. Needs 

no skilled ope- 

rators. The 15- 

1€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 14 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WwmMmM. M. YTouNneGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindle Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 








LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat.Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 








Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th St¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. EH. 
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The 


Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


» “Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly ee econom. 


ical in labor and floor space, and reasona 


le in price, 


In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar. 
ket today. 


Can refer to many mills using it. 


Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y. 





LAMB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Makers of 


BOSTON : 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


(mAMBE BRNITTING MACHINES. 
(Circular Knitters, Rib Top and Looping Machines. 


CHICAGO: 
J. E. Woodhead, 100 22d St. 





Ss. P. Curtis, 671 Washington St. 
For Overshirts 


LACINGS se srt, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥. 





ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green. - 


. Conn, 
All work guaranteed. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOEZES, N. Y. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 





Cc. STOHN, 


Manufecturerof NOVELTIES 


Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 


Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


specialty 
178 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 


SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 
Rafe, Durable and 


aan Si wi SILK MFG. ©. 





ASERICAN 





Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs. 


Magneto WATCHMAN’S 
ELECTRIC CLOCK, 


Write for Circular 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Reliance Machine Works, 


Manufacturers of the... 


RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. 





HART, 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAS. 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 
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WINDERS, &C 
* COHOES, ALBANY CO.,N. 1. * 


aa 
Border Machines 
‘SOU 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, V 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyein Boards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, wn0miszor PAO 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


+ 








GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladeiphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamoeosburs, N. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 








BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





K- 

i, WS. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
cS 815-21 TAYLOR St 
eine 4a), sh ns bbe , 
Jos. 1. PEARSON KENSINGTON Pits p 
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FLEMING &j ‘CHAPIN, 
Braids ,.,Tapes ™, Yarns ™; . Threads 


®SO 
Lr a, 


COTTON BRAIDS 


1899 
LACE EDCINCS 


New - Designs 








Unique and Taking Figures. 


The Best Splicing Yarns 
in all Numbers, 


229 Church St, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WEIMAR BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN Gs.- 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Specialty. 


FPhiladeciphia. 





(817 East York St., 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


- Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Spring Samples for 1899 now ready. 


LzaACEHE BDGIncGs 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

1ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 
The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS : 


ii Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON 42” 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
ts ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


‘Lake Champlain Route 


Between 


AND BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 


OTTAWA, Px 
QUEBEC, 
And all Cdnadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Boston, Mass, 





MONEY ORDERS 














TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV US WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL | BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 824 AMERICAN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Incandescent Lamps 


...12 CENTS... 


Now is the time to get your burned out lamps together and 
have them repaired or turned into cash. We make your old 
incandescent lamps just as good as new. We have now oe 
over 700,000, and nine out of ten of our shipments are to old cus- 
tomers. If you prefer new lamps, place your order with us and we 
will allow you three cents each for your old lamps. 


LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
208 Broadway. 822No. Front St. 414 Pike Bldg. 939 Monadnock Blk. 








Original 
Features 


are possessed by this regulator that have paced it far 
in advance of competition, and have made it the 


standard for thirteen years. 


The Curtis 
Steam Pressure 


Regulator 


is made entirely of metal, is very simple and sensitive; wiil invaria 
bly effect a great saving in operating expense. Is a lock valve. The 
purposes to which it may be applied are as various as the wants of 
steam users, Send for catalogue. 


D°ESTE & SEELEY Co. 
29-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 
New York: 109 Liberty St. Chicago: 218 Lake St. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL'S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2900 Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 








Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


a Oa 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 





i. tbl. em 


IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult p!aces. 
They will stand any head of 

: g 7) 4 water, they can be made of 
any size desired ; they have been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466, Fair ELaven, Vt 
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CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AAdaAress, e.O. Box 124A. 





Wuere? How? Way? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine? 
How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric’? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 
@eee 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its abilityyand invites such 
correspondence from subscribers. Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





STEVENSON BRO. & CO., J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., 


Successors to The Danforth Belting Co. 


OTE, | aca ee. 


MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Ete. Aprons for Wersted Machi-~ery. Rol- 
182 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. | '¢® Covers and Lace Leath. . 


113 Chestuut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cable Address, “* CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. 


MEE oxcon BE (ALEXANDER BROS. 
SUPERIOR OAK BELTING (BEST OAK BELTING. 


GE NORWICH, CONN, fm PHILADELPHIA. 














STEAM ENGINES, ETC 
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= HOOVEN, OWENS 
& RENTSCHLER CO., 


EXaxmilton, Ohio. 


Builders of the 


Hamilton-Corliss 
ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 
size, for all purposes. 
New York Office. 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St, 
St, Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg. 


Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. a St. 
Island City, N. Y. 





Long 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 


CONNECTION 
WITH THE 


NO LAMP 


SUPERIORS. TRUST 


—_ —- 


= 


SATISFACTION —_ , GUARANTEED. 
Send for Catalog and new prices. 


Beacon Lamp Company, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, 


Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oi! or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J, 








1898 EDITION ‘Ow READY. You WANT IT. 


The work of delivering the book to paid-in-advance subscribers takes some time, 
but each will receive a copy in due course. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or wate1 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurate ly from the maps. 


1T ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 
ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 
IND RAG DEALERS, BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 
TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited, 
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Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from$ inches to 2 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS... 








ee = | 
; ; Worcester, Mass. 





=MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


30 PER CENT, CHEAPER THAN WASTE, 


There is no substitute for cleaning all kinds of machinery 
eqnatto my SILK WIPERS. Largest size and best quality, with 
rWO SELVEDGES to every wiper. They are cheaper and more 
efficient than Waste. Samples and prices on application to 


SETH WILKINSON, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Philadelphia Office, 164 Montgomery Ave. 


WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetert and intemperate 
men keep awny from the TEXTILE WORLD’s EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 
no job through us. 
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ORGANIZED, 1866, 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and | 


Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
.¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Day clases open September 26th; 
Evening Classes open October 3d. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 
Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 








Kstablished 1544. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


yaey | Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for ang pias, capacity or 
9 weight, Electrie, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Maehin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Lam CUA ORS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
WHITCOMB & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


TREE, 





Z2ARTCH:S 


(=foR CIN 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 


on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





CARBONIZING, SOAP, ETC 








THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Stock. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape-and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN. Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 256 to 304 
of flour or starch. 

Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else 
adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
tion better undies severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, + 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


3. Oo. Box 222. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
SAVOCRAN | wi iitirvins 

INDIA ALKAL! WORKS, Boston. 
The Power Loom 4» rue Art of Weaving, | «ne TexTILE WORLD offers liberal 
By Alex. Brown, | inducements to those who send in new 
subscribers. Some have added consider- 
For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. ibly to their income in this way, without 

BOSTON. MASS. Price $1.25. interfering with their regular work. 
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BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 
FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 


STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS. 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 
NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYINC CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 


THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE 6O., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. FE. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 
WE DELIVER freee es 


YORKSHIRE BOILER COMPOUND. 


Used in England and the U.S. for the past 50 years by 
largest manufacturing and power plants 





SCALE AND WATER ANALYZED FREE. Also 


CARR'S SOLDERING CRYSTALS, siccticc ure. 


Testimonials and References on Application, 


CARR MANUFACTURING CO,, scsrox’*?"stais. 














B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
he 2 


The_ 
STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 





for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 









for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


Bh for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
ee on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Evectric Fans, Exhanst Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany 


16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I). 2 Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 





CEISENHEIMER 4 0. 
189 Front 8t., New York. 
Braneh Offices: K. OF SLER’S 


19 Pearl Street, Bosto.. 
31 South Frent &t., rhiladelphia. 








. ty 
NE SALT, 


LOOD ALBUMEN 


ANILI 


DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOUD EXTRACTS. 


- 





§3 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


APPERLY FEEDS have been built and are running in American Mills. 


GEO. S.. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 
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They are the 


Standard of Excellence, 


BRAMWELL FEEDS and over 
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Robert A. Keasbey, 
54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


K & M 





ABSOLUTELY - FIREPROOF. 


The Great Coal Saver. 


MACNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 





FANS "2x Bancine 
re 


Dust Collectors and 
Bliow Piping. 


The Allington & Curtis Mig.Co. 
Saginaw, E. 8S. Mieh. 

- 29 Otis Street. 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, WN. J. 


: er : 
Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, ineluding Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson. N.J.. and others 


A. KLIPSTEIN & €0,, 


122 Pearl St., 
NEW WORE. 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. 
See Special] advertisement inside. 













Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


SAVES 







. . , MONEY. 
Ne Nareres 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
THE BRISTOL CO., WATERBURY. CONN 


TIME, BELTS 


‘ Greatest Strength 
READY TO APPLY §=FINISHED JowT with Least Metal. 















RID i 
VILDING 


OUR CATALOGUE 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF 











BRIDGES Designed and 
BUILDINGS = t'sow easy ans 
AND ROOFS ication” 





THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
GW~OO_EAST BERLIN, CONN. Q) —a 
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